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WUTHERING  HEIGHTS. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Another  week  over—  and  I  am  so  many  days 
nearer  health,  and  spring !  I  have  now  heard 
aH  my  neighbour's  history,  at  different  sittings, 
as  the  housekeeper  could  spare  time  from  more 
important  occupations.  I'll  continue  it  in  her 
own  words,  only  a  little  condensed.  She  is, 
on  the  whole,  a  very  fair  narrator  and  I  don't 
think  I  could  improve  her  style. 

VOL   II.  B 
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"  In  the  evening,"  she  said,  "  the  evening 
of  my  visit  to  the  Heights,  I  knew  as  well  as 
if  I  saw  him,  that  Mr.  Heathcliff  was  about 
the  place ;  and  I  shunned  going  out,  because  I 
still  carried  his  letter  in  my  pocket,  and  didn't 
want  to  be  threatened,  or  teased  any  more. 

I  had  made  up  my  mind  not  to  give  it  till 
my  master  went  somewhere ;  as  I  could  not 
guess  how  its  receipt  would  affect  Catherine. 
The  consequence  was,  that  it  did  not  reach 
her  before  the  lapse  of  three  days.  The  fourth 
was  Sunday,  and  I  brought  it  into  her  room, 
after  the  family  were  gone  to  church. 

There  was  a  man  servant  left  to  keep  the 
house  with  me,  and  we  generally  made  a  prac- 
tice of  locking  the  doors  during  the  hours  of 
service ;  but  on  that  occasion,  the  weather  was 
so  warm  and  pleasant  that  I  set  them  wide 
open;  and  to  fulfil  my  engngement,  as  I  knew 
who  would  be  coming,  I  told  my  companion 
that  the  mistress  wished  very  much  for  some 
oranges,  and  ho  must  run  over  to  the  village. 
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and  get  a  few,  to  be  paid  for  on  the  morrow. 
He  departed,  and  I  went  up-stairs. 

Mrs.  Linton  sat  in  a  loose,  white  dress, 
with  a  light  shawl  over  her  shoulders,  in  the 
recess  of  the  open  window,  as  usual.  Her 
thick,  long  hair  had  been  partly  removed  at 
the  beginning  of  her  illness;  and  now,  she 
wore  it  simply  combed  in  its  natural  tresses 
over  her  temples  and  neck.  Her  appearance 
was  altered,  as  I  had  told  Heathcliif,  but  when 
she  was  calm,  there  seemed  unearthly  beauty 
in  the  change. 

The  flash  of  her  eyes  had  been  succeeded  by 
a  dreamy  and  melancholy  softness  ;  they  no 
longer  gave  the  impression  of  looking  at  the 
objects  around  her ;  they  appeared  always  to 
gaze  beyond,  and  far  beyond — you  would  have 
said  out  of  this  world — Then,  the  paleness  of 
her  face,  its  haggard  aspect  having  vanished  i' 
she  recovered  flesh,  and  the  peculiar  cxpr.s 
sion  arising  from  her  mental  state,  though 
painfully  suggestive  of  their  causes,  added  to 
B  3 
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the  touching  interest,  which  she  wakened,  and 
invariably  to  me,  1  know,  and  to  any  person 
who  saw  her,  I  should  think,  refuted  more  tan- 
gible proofs  of  convalescence  and  stamped  her 
as  one  doomed  to  decay. 

A  book  lay  spread  on  the  sill  before  her,  and 
the  scarcely  perceptible  wind  fluttered  its 
leaves  at  intervals.  I  believe  Linton  had 
laid  it  there,  for  she  never  endeavoured  to 
divert  herself  with  reading,  or  occupation  of 
any  kind ;  and  he  would  spend  many  an  hour 
in  trying  to  entice  her  attention  to  some  sub- 
ject which  had  formerly  been  her  amusement. 

She  was  conscious  of  his  aim,  and  in  her 
better  moods,  endured  his  efforts  placidly ;  only 
showing  their  uselessness  by  now  and  then 
suppressing  a  wearied  sigh,  and  cheeking  him 
at  last,  with  the  saddest  of  smiles  and  kisses. 
At  other  times,  she  would  turn  petulantly 
away,  and  hide  her  face  in  her  hands,  or  even 
push  him  off  angrily ;  and  then  he  took  care 
to  let  her  alone,  for  he  was  certain  of  doing 
no  good. 
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Gimmerton  chapel  bells  were  still  ringing : 
and  the  full,  mellow  flow,  of  the  beck  in  the 
valley,  came  soothingly  on  the  ear.  It  was  a 
sweet  substitute  for  the  yet  absent  murmur  of 
the  summer  foliage  which  drowned  that  music 
about  the  Grange,  when  the  trees  were  in  leaf. 
At  Wuthering  Heights  it  always  sounded  on 
quiet  days,  following  a  great  thaw,  or  a 
season  of  steady  rain— and,  of  Wuthering 
Heights,  Catherine  was  thinking  as  she  lis- 
tened ;  that  is,  if  she  thought,  or  lirstened,  at 
all ;  but  she  had  the  vague,  distant  look,  I 
mentioned  before,  which  expressed  no  recogni- 
tion of  material  things  either  by  ear  or  eye. 

''  There's  a  letter  for  you,  Mrs.  Linton,"  I 
said,  gently  inserting  it  in  one  hand  that  rested 
on  her  knee.  "  You  must  read  it  immedi- 
ately, because  it  wants  an  answer.  Shall  I 
break  the  seal  ?" 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  without  altering  the 
direction  of  her  eyes. 

I  opened  it —it  was  very  short. 
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"  Now,"  I  continued,  "  read  it.'* 

She  drew  away  her  hand,  and  let  it  fall.  I 
replaced  it  in  her  lap,  and  stood  waiting  till  it 
should  please  her  to  glance  down;  but  that 
movement  was  so  long  delayed  that  at  last  I 
resumed — 

"  Must  I  read  it,  ma'am?  It  is  from  Mr. 
Heathcliff." 

There  was  a  start,  and  a  troubled  gleam  of 
recollection,  and  a  struggle  to  arrange  her 
ideas.  She  lifted  the  letter,  and  seemed  to 
peruse  it ;  and  when  she  came  to  the  signature 
she  sighed ;  yet  still  I  found  she  had  not 
gathered  its  import ;  for  upon  my  desiring  to 
hear  her  reply  she  merely  pointed  to  the 
name,  and  gazed  at  me  with  mournful  and 
questioning  eagerness. 

"  Well,  he  wishes  to  see  you,"  said  I,  guess- 
ing her  need  of  an  interpreter.  "  He's  in  the 
garden  by  this  time,  and  impatient  to  know 
what  answer  I  shall  bring." 

As  I  spoke,  I  observed  a  large  dog  lying  on 
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the  sunny  grass  beneath,  raise  its  ears,  as  if 
about  to  bark ;  and  then  smoothing  them  back, 
announce  by  a  wag  of  the  tail  that  some  one 
approached  whom  it  did  not  consider  a 
stranger. 

Mrs.  Linton  bent  forward,  and  listened 
breathlciisly.  The  minute  after  a  step  tra- 
versed the  hall;  the  open  house  was  too 
tempting  for  Heathcliflf  to  resist  walking  in : 
most  likely  he  supposed  that  I  was  inclined  to 
shirk  my  promise,  and  so  resolved  to  trust  to  his 
own  audacity. 

With  straining  eagerness  Catherine  gazed 
towards  the  entrance  of  her  chamber.  He  did 
not  hit  the  right  room  directly ;  she  motioned 
me  to  admit  him ;  but  he  found  it  out,  ere  I 
could  reach  the  door,  and  in  a  stride  or  two 
was  at  her  side,  and  had  her  grasped  in  his 
arms. 

He  neither  spoke,  nor  loosed  his  hold,  for 
some  five  minutes,  during  which  period  he  be- 
stowed more  kisses  than  ever  he  gave  in  his 
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life  before,  I  dare  say ;  but  then  my  mistress 
had  kissed  him  first,  and  I  plainly  saw  that  he 
could  hardly  bear,  for  downright  agony,  to 
look  into  her  face !  The  same  conviction  had 
stricken  him  as  me,  from  the  instant  he  beheld 
her,  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  ultimate 
recovery  there — she  was  fated,  sure  to  die. 

'^  Oh,  Cathy!  Oh  my  life!  how  can  I  bear 
it?"  was  the  first  sentence  he  uttered,  in  a 
tone  that  did  not  seek  to  disguise  his  despair. 

And  now  he  stared  at  her  so  earnestly  that 
I  thought  the  very  intensity  of  his  gaze  would 
bring  tears  into  his  eyes;  but  they  burned 
with  anguish,  they  did  not  melt. 

"  What  now  ?"  said  Catherine,  leaning 
back,  and  returning  his  look  with  a  suddenly 
clouded  brow — her  humour  was  a  mere  vane 
for  constantly  varying  caprices.  "  You  and 
Edgar  have  broken  my  heart,  Heathcliff !  And 
you  both  come  to  bewail  the  deed  to  me,  as  if 
you  were  the  people  to  be  pitied !  I  shall  not 
pity  you,  not  I.     You   have  killed  me — and. 
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tliriven  on  it,  I  think.  How  strong  you  are  ! 
How  many  years  do  you  mean  to  live  after  I 
am  gone  ?" 

HeathcliiF  had  knelt  on  ooe  knee  to  embrace 
her;  he  attempted  to  rise,  but  she  seized  his 
hair,  and  kept  him  down. 

"  I  wish  I  could  hold  you,"  she  continued, 
bitterly,  "  till  we  were  both  dead !  I  shouldn't 
care  what  you  suffered.  I  care  nothing  for 
your  sufferings.  Why  shouldn't  you  suffer?  I 
do  !  Will  you  forget  me — will  you  be  happy 
when  I  am  in  the  earth  ?  Will  }ou  say  twenty 
years  hence,  '  That's  the  grave  of  Catherine 
Earnshaw.  I  loved  her  long  ago,  and  was 
wretched  to  lose  her;  but  it  is  past.  I've  loved 
many  others  since — my  children  are  dearer  to 
me  that  she  was,  and,  at  death,  I  shall  not  re- 
joice that  I  am  going  to  her,  I  shall  be  sorry 
that  I  must  leave  them!'  Will  you  say  so, 
Heathcliff?" 

*'  Don't  torture  me  till  I'm  as  mad  as  your- 
B  5 
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self,"  cried  he,  wrenching  his  head  free,  and 
grinding  his  teeth. 

The  two,  to  a  cool  spectator,  made  a  strange 
and  fearful  picture.  Well  might  Catherine 
deem  that  Heaven  would  be  a  land  of  exile  to 
her,  unless,  with  her  mortal  body,  she  cast 
away  her  mortal  character  also.  Her  present 
countenance  had  a  wild  vindictiveness  in  its 
white  cheek,  and  a  bloodless  lip,  and  scintillat- 
ing eye  ;  and  she  retained,  in  her  closed  fingers, 
a  portion  of  the  locks  she  had  been  grasping. 
As  to  her  companion,  while  raising  himself 
with  one  hand,  he  had  taken  her  arm  with  the 
other ;  and  so  inadequate  was  his  stock  of  gen- 
tleness to  the  requirements  of  her  condition, 
that  on  his  letting  go,  I  saw  four  distinct  im- 
pressions left  blue  in  the  colourless  skin. 

"  Are  you  possessed  with  a  devil,"  he  pur- 
sued, savagely, ''  to  talk  in  that  manner  to  me, 
when  you  are  dying  ?  Do  you  reflect  that  all 
those  words  will  be  branded  in  my  memory, 
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and  eating  deeper  eternally,  after  you  have  left 
me  ?  You  know  you  lie  to  say  I  have  killed 
you ;  and,  Catherine,  you  know  that  I  could 
as  soon  forget  you,  as  my  existence  !  Is  it  not 
sufficient  for  your  infernal  selfishness,  that 
while  you  are  at  peace  I  shall  writhe  in  the 
torments  of  hell  ?" 

"  I  shall  not  be  at  peace,"  moaned  Catherine, 
recalled  to  a  sense  of  physical  weakness  by  the 
violent,  unequal  throbbing  of  her  heart,  which 
beat  visibly,  and  audibly  under  this  excess  of 
agitation. 

She  said  nothing  further  till  the  paroxysm 
was  over  ;  then  she  continued,  more  kindly — 

"  I'm  not  wishing  you  greater  torment  than 
I  have,  Heathcliff !  I  only  wish  us  never  to  be 
parted — and  should  a  word  of  mine  distress 
you  hereafter,  think  I  feel  the  same  distress 
underground,  and  for  my  own  sake,  forgive 
me  !  Come  here  and  kneel  down  again !  You 
never  harmed  me  in  your  life.  Nay,  if  you 
nurse  anger,  that  will  be  wor^e  to  remember 
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than  my  harsh  words!  Wont  you  come  here 
again  ?  Do  !" 

Heathcliff  went  to  the  back  of  her  chair, 
and  leant  over,  but  not  so  far  as  to  let  her  see 
his  face,  which  was  livid  with  emotion.  She 
bent  round  to  look  at  him  ;  he  would  not  per- 
mit it ;  turning  abruptly,  he  walked  to  the 
fire-place,  where  he  stood,  silent,  with  his  back 
towards  us. 

Mrs.  Linton's  glance  followed  him  suspici- 
ously: every  movement  woke  a  new  senti- 
ment in  her.  After  a  pause,  and  a  prolonged 
gaze,  she  resumed,  addressing  me  in  accents  of 
indignant  disappointment. 

"  Oh,  you  see,  Nelly !  he  would  not  relent 
a  moment,  to  keep  me  out  of  the  grave !  That 
is  how  I'm  loved!  Well,  never  mind!  That 
is  not  my  Heathcliff.  I  shall  love  mine  yet ; 
and  take  him  with  me — he's  in  my  soul. 
And,"  added  she,  musingly,  **  the  thing  that 
irks  me  most  is  this  shattered  prison,  after  all. 
I'm  tired,  tired  of  being  enclosed  here.     I'm 
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wearying  to  escape  into  that  glorious  world, 
and  to  be  always  there ;  not  seeing  it  dimly 
through  tears,  and  yearning  for  it  through  the 
walls  of  an  aching  heart ;  but  really  with  it, 
and  in  it.  Nelly,  you  think  you  are  better  and 
more  fortunate  than  I  ;  in  full  health  and 
strength — you  are  sorry  for  me — very  soon 
that  will  be  altered.  I  shall  be  sorry  for  you, 
I  shall  be  incomparably  beyond  and  above 
you  all.  I  wonder  he  wont  be  near  me !"  She 
went  on  to  herself.  '*  I  thought  he  wished  it. 
HeathclifF  dear !  you  should  not  be  sullen  now. 
Do  come  to  me,  Heathcliff." 

In  her  eagernejis  she  rose,  and  supported 
herself  on  the  arm  of  the  chair.  At  that 
earnest  appeal,  he  turned  to  her,  looking  ab- 
solutely desperate.  His  eyes  wide,  and  wet, 
at  last,  flashed  fiercely  on  her ;  his  breast 
heaved  convulsively.  An  instant  they  held 
asunder ;  and  then  how  they  met  I  hardly  saw, 
but  Catherine  made  a  spring,  and  he  caught 
her,  and  they  were  locked  in  an  embrace  from 
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which  I  thought  my  mistress  would  never  be 
released  alive.  In  fact,  to  my  eyes,  she 
seemed  directly  insensible.  He  flung  himself 
into  the  nearest  seat,  and  on  my  approaching 
hurriedly  to  ascertain  if  she  had  fainted,  he 
gnashed  at  me,  and  foamed  like  a  mad  dog, 
and  gathered  her  to  him  with  greedy  jealousy. 
I  did  not  feel  as  if  I  were  in  the  company  of  a 
creature  of  my  own  species ;  it  appeared  that 
he  would  not  understand,  though  I  spoke  to 
him ;  so,  I  stood  off,  and  held  my  tongue,  in 
great  perplexity. 

A  movement  of  Catherine's  relieved  me  a 
little  presently :  she  put  up  her  hand  to  clasp 
his  neck,  and  bring  her  cheek  to  his,  as  he  held 
her :  while  he,  in  return,  covering  her  with 
frantic  caresses,  said  wildly — 

"  You  teach  me  now  how  cruel  you've  been 
— cruel  and  false.  W/ii/  did  you  despise  me  ? 
TFhi/  did  you  betray  your  own  heart,  Cathy  ? 
I  have  not  one  word  of  comfort — ^you  deserve 
this.     You    have    killed   yourself.     Yes,   you 
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may  kiss  me,  and  cry;  and  wring  out  my 
kisses  and  tears.  They'll  blight  you — they'll 
damn  you,  You  loved  me — then  what  right 
had  you  to  leave  me?  What  right — answer 
me — for  the  poor  fancy  you  felt  for  Linton  ? 
Because  misery,  and  degradation,  and  death, 
and  nothing  that  God  or  satan  could  inflict 
would  have  parted  us,  you,  of  your  own  will, 
did  it.  I  have  not  broken  your  heart — you 
have  broken  it— and  in  breaking  it,  you  have 
broken  mine.  So  much  the  worse  for  me,  that 
1  am  strong.  Do  1  want  to  live  ?  What  kind 
of  living  will  it  be  when  you — oh  God ! 
would  you  like  to  live  with  your  soul  in  the 
grave  ?" 

"  Let  me  alone.  Let  me  alone,*'  sobbed 
Catherine.  "If  I've  done  wrong,  I'm  dying 
for  it.  It  is  enough  !  You  left  me  too  ;  but  I 
wont  upbraid  you!  I  forgive  you.  Forgive 
me!" 

"  It  is  hard  to  forgive,  and  to  look  at  those 
eyes,   and  feel  those   wasted  hands,"  he   an- 
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swered.  *'  Kiss  me  again ;  and  don't  let  ma 
see  your  eyes  !  I  forgive  what  you  have  done 
to  me.  I  love  my  murderer — but  yours  !  How 
can  I?" 

They  were  silent — their  faces  hid  against 
each  other,  and  washed  by  each  other's  tears. 
At  least,  I  suppose  the  weeping  was  on  both 
sides ;  as  it  seemed  Heathcliff  could  weep  on  a 
great  occasion  like  this. 

I  grew  very  uncomfortable,  meanwhile  ;  for 
the  afternoon  wore  fast  away,  the  man  whom  I 
had  sent  off  returned  from  his  errand,  and  I 
could  distinguish,  by  the  shine  of  the  wester- 
ing sun  up  the  valley,  a  concourse  thickening 
outside  Gimmerton  chapel  porch. 

"  Service  is  over,"  I  announced.  "  My 
master  will  be  here  in  half-an-hour." 

Heathcliff  groaned  a  curse,  and  strained 
Catherine  closer — she  never  moved. 

Ere  long  1  perceived  a  group  of  the  servants 
passing  up  the  road  towards  the  kitchen  wing. 
Mr.  Linton  was  not  far  behind ;  he  opened  the 
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gate  himself,  and  sauntered  slowly  up,  proba- 
bly enjoying  the  lovely  afternoon  that  breathed 
as  soft  as  summer. 

"  Now  he  is  here,"  I  exclaimed.  *'  For 
Heaven's  sake,  hurry  down  !  You'll  not  meet 
anyone  on  the  front  stairs.  Do  be  quick; 
and  stay  among  the  trees  till  he  is  fairly  in." 

*'  I  must  go,  Cathy,"  said  Heathcliff,  seeking 
to  extricate  himself  from  his  companion's  arms. 
"  But,  if  I  live,  I'll  see  you  again  before  you 
are  asleep.  I  wont  stray  five  yards  from  your 
window." 

"  You  must  not  go!"  she  answered,  holding 
him  as  firmly  as  her  strength  allowed.  "  You 
shall  not,  I  tell  you." 

"  For  one  hour,"  he  pleaded,  earnestly. 

**  Not  for  one  minute,"  she  replied. 

*'  I  must — Linton  will  be  up  immediately," 
persisted  the  alarmed  intruder. 

He  would  have  risen,  and  unfixed  her  fingers 
by  the  act — she  clung  fast  gasping ;  there  was 
mad  resolution  in  her  face. 
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"  No !"  she  shrieked.  "  Oh,  don't,  don't  go. 
It  is  the  last  time !  Edgar  will  not  hurt  us. 
HeathcliflP,  I  shall  die !  I  shaU  die  !" 

"  Damn  the  fool.  There  he  is,"  cried  Heath- 
cliff,  sinking  back  into  his  seat.  "  Ilush,  my 
darling!  Hush,  hush,  Catherine!  I'll  stay. 
If  he  shot  me  so,  I'd  expire  with  a  blessing  on 
my  lips." 

And  there»  they  were  fast  again.  I  heard 
my  master  mounting  the  stairs — the  cold  sweat 
ran  from  my  forehead ;  I  was  horrified. 

"  Are  you  going  to  listen  to  her  ravings  ?" 
I  said,  passionately.  "  She  does  not  know 
what  she  says.  Will  you  ruin  her,  because 
she  has  not  wit  to  help  herself?  Get  up !  you 
could  be  free  instantly.  That  is  the  most  dia- 
bolical deed  that  ever  you  did.  We  are  all 
done  for — master,  mistress,  and  servant." 

I  wrung  my  hands,  and  cried  out ;  and  Mr. 
Linton  hastened  his  step  at  the  noise.  In  the 
midst  of  my  agitation,  I  was  sincerely  glad  to 
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observe  that  Catherine's  arms  had  fallen  re- 
laxed, and  her  head  hung  down. 

"  She's  fainted  or  dead,"  I  thought,  "  so 
much  the  better.  Far  better  that  she  should 
be  dead,  than  lingering  a  burden,  and  a  misery- 
maker  to  all  about  her." 

Edgar  sprang  to  his  unbidden  guest,  blanched 
with  astonishment  and  rage.  What  he  meant 
to  do,  I  cannot  tell ;  however,  the  other 
stopped  all  demonstrations,  at  once,  by  placing 
the  lifeless-looking  form  in  his  arms. 

"  Look  there,"  he  said,  *^  unless  you  be  a 
fiend,  help  her  first — then  you  shall  speak  to 
me!" 

He  walked  into  the  parlour,  and  sat  down. 
Mr.  Linton  summoned  me,  and,  with  great 
difficulty,  and  after  resorting  to  many  means, 
we  managed  to  restore  her  to  sensation ;  but 
she  was  all  bewildered ;  she  sighed,  and 
moaned,  and  knew  nobody.  Edgar,  in  his  an- 
xiety for  her,  forgot  her  hated  friend.  1  did 
not.     I  went,  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  and 
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besought  him  to  depart,  affirming  that  Cathe- 
rine was  better,  and  he  should  hear  from  rae 
in  the  morning,  how  she  passed  the  night. 

*'  I  shall  not  refuse  to  go  out  of  doors,"  he 
answered ;  "  but  I  shall  stay  in  the  garden ; 
and,  Nelly,  mind  you  keep  your  word  to-mor- 
row. I  shall  be  under  those  larch  trees,  mind ! 
or  I  pay  another  visit,  whether  Linton  be  in 
or  not." 

He  sent  a  rapid  glance  through  the  half-open 
door  of  the  chamber,  and  ascertaining  that 
what  I  stated  was  apparently  true,  delivered 
the  house  of  his  luckless  presence. 
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CHAPTER  ir. 


About  twelve  o'clock,  that  night,  was  born 
the  Catherine  you  saw  at  Wuthering  Heights, 
a  puny,  seven  months'  child ;  and  two  hours 
after  the  mother  died,  having  never  recovered 
sufficient  consciousness  to  miss  Heathcliff,  or 
know  Edgar. 

The  latter's  distraction  at  his  bereavement 
is  a  subject  too  painful  to  be  dwelt  on ;  its 
after  effects  showed  how  deep  the  sorrow  sunk. 

A  great  addition,  in  my  eyes,  was  his  being 
left  without  an  heir.     I  bemoaned  that,  as  I 
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gazed  on  the  feeble  orphan ;  and  1  mentally 
abused  old  Linton  for,  what  was  only  natural 
partiality,  the  securing  his  estate  to  his  own 
daughter,  instead  of  his  son's. 

An  unwelcomed  infant  it  was,  poor  thing  ! 
It  might  have  wailed  out  of  life,  and  nobody 
cared  a  morsel,  during  those  first  hours  of  ex- 
istence. We  redeemed  the  neglect  afterwards  ; 
but  it's  beginning  was  as  friendless  as  its  end 
is  likely  to  be. 

Next  morning — bright  and  cheerful  out  of 
doors — stole  softened  in  through  the  blinds  of 
the  silent  room,  and  suffused  the  couch  and  its 
occupant  with  a  mellow,  tender  glow. 

Edgar  Linton  had  his  head  laid  on  the  pil- 
low, and  his  eyes  shut.  His  young  and  fair 
features  were  almost  as  death-like  as  those  of 
the  form  beside  him,  and  almost  as  fixed ;  but 
his  was  the  hush  of  exhausted  anguish,  and 
her's  of  perfect  peace.  Her  brow  smooth,  her 
lids  closed,  her  li|)s  wearing  the  expression  of 
a  smile.     No  an";el  in  heaven  could  be  more 
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beautiful  than  she  appeared ;  and  I  partook  of 
the  infinite  calm  in  which  she  lay.  My  mind 
was  never  in  a  holier  frame,  than  while  I  gazed 
on  that  untroubled  image  of  Divine  rest.  I  in- 
stinctively echoed  the  words  she  had  uttered, 
a  few  hours  before.  "  Incomparably  beyond, 
and  above  us  all !  Whether  still  on  earth  or 
now  in  Heaven  her  spirit  is  at  home  with 
God  !'' 

I  don't  know  if  it  be  a  peculiarity  in  me, 
but  I  am  seldom  otherwise  than  happy  while 
watchins:  in  the  chamber  of  death,  should  no 
frenzied  or  despairing  mourner  share  the  duty 
with  me.  I  see  a  repose  that  neither  earth  nor 
hell  can  break ;  and  I  feel  an  assurance  of 
the  endless  and  shadowless  hereafter — the 
Eternity  they  have  entered — where  life  is 
boundless  in  its  duration,  and  love  in  its  t^ym- 
pathy,  and  joy  in  its  fulness.  I  noticed  on 
that  cccasion  how  much  selfishness  there  is 
even  in  a  We  like  Mr.  Linton's,  when  he  so 
regretted  Catherine's  blessed  release  I 
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To  be  sure  one  might  have  doubted,  after  the 
wayward  and  impatient  existence  she  had  led, 
whether  she  merited  a  haven  of  peace  at  last. 
One  might  doubt  in  seasons  of  cold  reflection, 
but  not  then,  in  the  presence  of  her  corpse. 
It  asserted  its  own  tranquillity,  which  seemed 
a  pledge  of  equal  quiet  to  its  former  inhabi- 
tants. 

"  Do  you  believe  such  people  are  happy  in 
the  other  world,  sir  ?  I'd  give  a  great  deal  to 
know." 

I  declined  answ^ering  Mrs.  Dean's  question, 
which  struck  me  as  something  heterodox.  She 
proceeded : 

"  Eetracins  the  course  of  Catherine  Linton 
I  fear  we  have  no  right  to  think  she  is  :  but 
we'll  leave  her  with  her  Maker." 

The  master  looked  asleep,  and  I  ventured 
soon  after  sunrise  to  quit  the  room  and  steal 
out  to  tlie  pure,  refreshing  air.  The  servants 
thought  me  gone  to  shake  off  the  drowsinessof 
niy  protracted  w^atch  ;  in  reality  my  chief  niotive 
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motive  was  seeing  Mr.  Heathcliff.  If  he  had 
remained  among  the  larches  all  night  he  would 
have  heard  nothing  of  the  stir  at  the  Grange, 
unless,  perhaps,  he  might  catch  the  gallop  of 
the  messenger  going  to  Gimmerton.  If  he 
had  come  nearer  he  would  probablj  be  aware, 
from  the  lights  flitting  to  and  fro,  and  the  open- 
ing and  shutting  of  the  outer  doors,  that  all 
was  not  right  within. 

I  wished  yet  feared  to  find  him.  I  felt  the 
terrible  news  must  be  told,  and  I  longed  to 
get  it  over,  but  liow  to  do  it  I  did  not  know. 

He  was  there — at  least  a  few  yards  further 
in  the  park  ;  leant  against  an  old  ash  tree,  his 
hat  off,  and  his  hair  soaked  with  the  dew  that 
had  gathered  on  the  budded  branches,  and  fell 
i:)attering  round  him.  He  had  been  standing  a 
long  time  in  that  position,  for  I  saw  a  pair  of 
ousels  passing  and  repassing,  scarcely  three 
feet  from  him,  busy  in  building  their  nest,  and 
regarding  his  proximity    no  more   than    that 

VOL.    II.  c 
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of  a  piece   of  timber.     They   flew    off  at   roy 
approach,  and  he  raised  his  eyes  and  spoke  : 

"  She's  dend  !"  he  said  ;  '*  I've  not  waited  for 
you  to  learn  thnt.  Put  your  handkerchief 
away — don't  snivel  before  me.  Damn  you  all  I 
she  wants  none  of  your  tears  !'' 

I  was  weeping  as  much  for  him  as  her:  we 
do  sometimes  pity  creatures  that  have  none  of 
the  feeling  either  for  themselves  or  others;  and 
when  I  first  looked  into  his  face  I  perceived 
that  he  had  got  intelligence  of  the  catastrophe; 
and  a  foolish  notion  struck  me  that  his  heart 
was  quelled,  and  he  prayed,  because  his  lips 
moved,  and  his  gaze  was  bent  on  the  ground. 

"  Yes,  she's  dead !"  I  answered,  checking 
my  sobs,  and  drying  my  cheeks.  "  Gone  to 
to  heaven,  I  hope,  where  we  may,  everyone, 
join  her,  if  we  take  due  warning,  and  leave 
our  evil  ways  to  follow  good !" 

"  Did  she  take  due  warning,  then  ?"  asked 
HeathclifF,  attempting  a  sneer.     '*  Did  she  die 
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like  a  saint?  Come,  give  me  a  true  history 
of  the  event.     How  did — " 

He  endeavoured  to  pronounce  the  name,  but 
could  not  manage  it;  and  compressing  his 
mouth,  he  held  a  silent  combat  with  his  inward 
agony,  defying,  meanwhile,  my  sympathy  with 
an  unflinching,  ferocious  stare. 

"  How  did  she  die  ?"  he  resumed,  at  last — 
fain,  notwithstanding  his  hardihood,  to  have  a 
support  behind  bim,  for,  after  the  struggle,  he 
trembled,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  his  very 
finger-ends. 

"  "  Poor  wretch!"  I  thought ;  "  you  have  a 
heart  and  nerves  the  same  as  your  brother  men ! 
Why  should  you  be  so  anxious  to  conceal 
them  ?  Your  pride  canuvot  blind  God  !  You 
tempt  him  to  wring  them.,  till  he  forces  a  cry 
of  humiliation !" 

"  Quietly  as  a  lamb !"   I   answered,    aloud. 
*'  She  drew  a  sigh,  and  stretched    herself,  like 
a  child  reviving,  and  sinking   again   to  sleep ; 
e  3 
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and  five  minutes  after  I  felt  one  little  pulse   at 
her  heart,  and  nothing  more  !" 

"And — and  did  she  ever  mention  me?"  he 
asked,  hesitating,  as  if  he  dreaded  the  answer 
to  his  question  would  introduce  details  that  he 
could  not  bear  to  hear. 

"  Her  senses  never  returned — she  recognised 
nobody  from  the  time  you  left  her,"  I  said. 
"  She  lies  with  a  sueet  smile  on  her  face;  and 
her  latest  ideas  wandered  back  to  pleasant 
early  days.  Her  life  closed  in  a  gentle  dream 
— may  she  wake  as  kindly  in  the  other  world  !" 

"May  she  wake  in  torment  K"]  he  cried, 
with  frightful  vehemence,  stamping  his  foot, 
and  groaning  in  a  sudden  paroxysm  of  ungo- 
vernable passion.  **  Why,  she's  a  liar  to  the 
end  !  Where  is  she  ?  Not  there — not  in  hea- 
ven— not  perished  — where?  Oh!  you  said  you 
cared  nothing  for  my  sufferings !  And  I  pray 
one  prayer — I  repeat  it  till  my  tongue  stiffens 
—  Catherine  Earnshaw,  may  you  not  re?t,  as 
lono^  as  I  am  living  !     You  said  I  killed  you — 
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haunt  me  then !  The  murdered  do  haunt  their 
murderers.  I  believe — I  know  that  ghosts 
have  wandered  on  earth.  Be  with  me  always 
— take  any  form — drive  me  mad !  only  do  not 
leave  me  in  this  abyss,  where  I  cannot  find  you  ' 
Oh,  God !  it  is  unutterable  !  I  cannot  live 
without  my  life !  I  cannot  live  without  my 
soul !" 

He  dashed  his  head  against  the  knotted 
trunk ;  and,  lifting  up  his  eyes,  howled,  not 
like  a  man,  but  like  a  savage  beast  getting 
goaded  to  death  with  knives  and  spears. 

I  observed  several  splashes  of  blood  about 
the  bark  of  the  tree,  and  his  band  and  fore- 
head were  both  stained ;  probably  the  scene  I 
witnessed  was  a  repetition  of  others  acted  dur- 
ing the  night.  It  hardly  moved  my  compassion 
— it  appalled  me  ;  still  I  felt  reluctant  to  quit 
him  so.  But  the  moment  he  recollected  him- 
self enough  to  notice  me  watching,  he  thun- 
dered a  command  for  me  to  go,  and  I  obeyed. 
He  was  beyond  my  skill  to  quiet  or  console  ! 
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Mrs.  Linton's  funeral  was  appointed  to  take 
place  on  the  Friday  following  her  decease ;  and 
till  then  her  coffin  remained  uncovered,  and 
strewn  with  flowers  and  scented  leaves,  in  the 
great  drawing-room.  Linton  spent  his  days 
and  nights  there,  a  sleepless  guardian ;  and — 
a  circumstance  concealed  from  all  but  me — 
Heathcliff  spent  his  nights,  at  least,  outside, 
equally  a  stranger  to  repose, 

I  held  no  communication  with  him  ;  still  I 
was  conscious  of  his  design  to  enter,  if  he 
could ;  and  on  the  Tuesday,  a  little  after  dark, 
when  my  master  from  sheer  fatigue,  had  been 
compelled  to  retire  a  couple  of  hours,  I  went 
and  opened  one  of  the  windows,  moved  by  his 
perseverance  to  give  him  a  chance  of  bestow- 
ing on  the  fading  image  of  his  idol  one  final 
adieu. 

He  did  not  omit  to  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunity,  cautiously  and  briefly ;  too  cau- 
tiously to  betray  his  presence  by  the  slightest 
noise;  indeed,  I  shouldn't  have  discovered  that 
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he  had  been  there,  except  for  the  disarrange- 
ment of  the  drapery  about  the  corpse's  face, 
and  for  observing  on  the  floor  a  curl  of  li^ht 
hair,  fastened  with  a  silver  thread,  which,  on 
examiimtion,  I  ascertained  to  have  been  taken 
from  a  locket  hung  round  Catherine's  neck. 
Heathcliff  had  opened  the  trinket,  and  cast 
out  its  contents,  replacing  them  by  a  black 
lock  of  his  own.  I  twisted  the  two,  and  en- 
closed them  together. 

Mr.  Earnshaw  was,  of  course,  invited  to 
attend  the  remains  of  his  sister  to  the  grave  ; 
and  he  sent  no  excuse,  but  he  never  came;  so 
that  besides  her  husband,  the  mourners  were 
wholly  composed  of  tenants  and  servants. 
Isabella  was  not  asked. 

The  place  of  Catherine's  interment,  to  the 
surprise  of  the  villagers,  was  neither  in  the 
chapel,  under  the  carved  monument  of  the 
Lintons',  nor  yet  by  the  tombs  of  her  own 
relations,  outside.  It  was  dug  on  a  green 
slope,  in  a  corner  of  the  kirkyard,  where  the 
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wali  is  so  low  that  heath  and  bilberry  plants 
have  climbed  over  it  from  the  moor ;  and  peat 
mould  almost  buries  it.  Her  husband  lies 
in  the  same  spot,  now ;  and  they  have  each  a 
simple  headstone,  above,  and  a  plain  grey 
block  at  their  feet,  to  mark  the  graves. 
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CHAPTER   IIL 


That  Friday  made  the  last  of  :.ur  fine  days, 
for  a  month.  la  the  evening,  the  weather 
broke ;  the  wind  shifted  from  south  to  north- 
east, and  brought  rain,  first,  and  then  sleet, 
and  snow. 

On  the  morrow  one  could  hardly  imagine 
that  there  had  been  three  weeks  of  summer : 
the  primroses  and  crocuses  were  hidden  under 
wintry  drifts :  the  larks  were  silent,  the  young 
leaves  of  the  early  trees  smitten  and  blackened 

— And  dreary,  and  chill,  and  dismal  that  mor- 
c  5 
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row  did  creep  over !  My  master  kept  his 
room — I  took  possession  of  the  lonely  parlour, 
converting  it  into  a  nursery  ;  and  there  I  was 
sitting,  with  the  moaning  doll  of  a  child  laid 
on  my  knee ;  rocking  it  to  and  fro,  and  watch- 
ing, meanwhile  the  still  driving  flakes  build 
up  the  uncurtained  window,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  some  person  entered  out  of  breath, 
and  laughing !" 

My  anger  was  greater  than  my  astonishment 
for  a  minute ;  I  supposed  it  one  of  the  maids, 
and  I  cried, 

"  Have  done !  How  dare  you  show  your 
giddiness,  here  ?  What  would  Mr.  Linton  say 
if  he  heard  you  ?'* 

"  Excuse  me !"  answered  a  familiar  voice, 
'*  but  I  know  Edgar  is  in  bed,  and  I  cannot 
stop  myself.'* 

With  that,  the  speaker  came  forward  to  the 
fire,  panting  and  holding  her  hand,  to  her  side. 

"  I  have  run  the  whole  way  from  Wuthering 
Heights  !"  she  continued,  after  a  pause.     **  Ex- 
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cept  where  I've  flown — I  couldn't  count  the 
number  of  falls  I've  had — Oh,  I'm  aching  all 
over  I  Don't  be  alarmed — There  shall  be  an 
explanation  as  soon  as  I  can  give  it — only  just 
have  the  goodness  to  step  out,  and  order  the 
carriage  to  take  me  on  to  Gimmerton,  and 
tell  a  servant  to  seek  up  a  few  clothes  in  my 
wardrobe." 

The  intruder  was  Mrs.  Heathcliff— she  cer- 
tainly seemed  in  no  laughing  predicament: 
her  hair  streamed  on  her  shoulders  dripping  with 
snow  and  water;  she  was  dreSv-ed  in  the  girl- 
ish dress  she  commonly  wore,  befitting  her  age 
more  than  her  position;  a  low  frock,  with 
short  sleeves,  aud  nothing  on  either  head,  or 
neck.  The  frock  was  of  light  silk,  and  clung 
to  her  with  wet ;  and  her  feet  were  protected 
merely  by  thin  slippers ;  add  to  this  a  deep 
cut  under  one  ear,  which  only  the  cold  pre- 
vented from  bleeding  profusely,  a  white  face 
scratched  and  bruised,  and  a  frame  hardly 
able  to  support  itself  through  fatigue,  and  you 
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may  fancy  my  first  fright  was  not  much  allay- 
ed when  I  had  leisure  to  examine  her. 

"My  dear  young  lady,"  I  exclaimed  "I'll 
stir  no-where,  and  hear  nothing,  till  you  have 
removed  every  article  of  your  clothes,  and  put 
on  dry  things  ;  and  certainly  you  shall  not  go 
to  Gimmerton  to-night;  so  it  is  needless  to 
order  the  carriage." 

*'  Certainly,  I  shall ;"  she  said  ;  *'  walking  or 
riding — yet  I've  no  objection  to  dress  myself 
decently ;  and — ah,  see  how  it  flows  down  my 
neck  now!  the  fire  does  make  it  smart." 

She  insisted  on  my  fulfilling  her  directions, 
before  she  would  let  me  touch  her ;  and  not 
till  after  the  coachman  had  been  instructed  to 
get  ready,  and  a  maid  set  to  pack  up  some  ne- 
cessary attire,  did  I  obtain  her  consent  for 
binding  the  wound,  and  helping  to  change  her 
garments. 

"  Now  Ellen,"  she  said  when  my  task  was 
finished,  and  she  was  seated  in  an  easy  chair 
on  the  hearth,  with  a  cup  of  tea  before  her. 
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"You  sit  down  opposite  me,  and  put  poor 
Catherine's  baby  away — 1  don't  like  to  see  it! 
You  mustn't  think  1  care  little  for  Catherine, 
because  1  behaved  so  foolishly  on  entering — 
I've  cried  too,  bitterly — yes,  more  than  any 
one  else  has  reason  to  cry — we  parted  unre- 
conciled, you  remember,  and  I  shan't  forgive 
myself.  But  for  all  that,  I  was  not  goin^  to 
sympathise  with  him — the  brute  beast  I  O 
give  me  the  poker !  This  is  the  last  thing  of 
his  I  have  about  me,"  she  slipped  the  gold 
ring  from  her  third  finger,  and  threw  it  on  the 
floor.  **  I'll  smash  it !"  she  continued  striking 
with  childish  spite.  *'  And  then  I'll  burn  it !'' 
and  she  took  and  dropped  the  misused  article 
among  the  coals.  "  There  !  he  shall  buy  ano- 
ther, if  he  gets  me  back  again.  He'd  be  capa- 
ble of  coming  to  seek  me,  to  tease  Edgar — I 
dare  not  stay,  lest  that  notion  should  possess 
his  wicked  head !  And  besides,  Edgar  has  not 
been  kind,  has  he?  And  1  won't  come  suing 
for  his  assistance ;    nor  will  I  bring  him  into 
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more  trouble — Necessity  compelled  me  to  seek 
shelter  here  ;  though  if  I  had  not  learnt  he 
was  out  of  the  way,  I'd  have  halted  at  the 
kitchen,  washed  my  face,  warmed  myself,  got 
you  to  bring  what  I  wanted,  and  departed 
again  to  anywhere  out  of  the  reach  of  my  ac- 
cursed— of  that  incarnate  goblin!  Ah,  he 
was  in  such  a  fury — if  he  had  caught  me  !  It's 
a  pity,  Earnshaw  is  not  his  match  in  strength 
— I  wouldn't  have  run,  till  I'd  seen  him  all  but 
demolished,  had  Hindley  been  able  to  do  it !" 

''Well,  don't  talk  so  fast,  Miss!"  I  inter- 
rupted, **  you'll  disorder  the  handkerchief  I 
have  tied  round  your  face,  and  make  the  cut 
bleed  again — Drink  your  tea,  and  take  breath 
and  give  over  laughing —Laughter  is  sadly 
out  of  place  under  this  roof,  and  in  your  con- 
dition 1" 

"  An  undeniable  truth,"  she  replied,  "  Listen 
to  that  child !  It  maintains  a  constant  wail — 
send  it  out  of  my  hearing,  fur  au  hour ;  I 
shan't  stay  any  longer." 
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I  rang  the  bell,  and  committed  it  to  a  ser- 
vant's care;  and  then  I  inquired  what  had 
urged  her  to  escnpe  from  Wuthering  Heights 
in  such  an  unlikely  plight — and  where  she 
meant  to  go,  as  she  refused  remaining  with 
us?" 

"  I  ought,   and  I  wish  to  remain  ;"  answered 
she ;  '*  to  cheer  Edgar,   and  take  care  of  the 
baby,  for  two  things,  and  because  the  Grange 
is  my  right  home — but  I  tell  you,  he  wouldn't 
let  me !     Do  you  think  he  could  bear  to  see 
me  grow  fat,  and  merry  5    and   could  bear  to 
think  that  we  were  tranquil,   and   not  resolve 
on  poisoning   our  comfort  ?     Now,  I  have  the 
satisfaction  of  being   sure  that  he  detests  me 
to  the  point  of  its  annoying   him  seriously  to 
have  me  within  ear  shot,   or  eye-sii,^ht — I  no- 
tice, when  I  enter  his  presence,  the  muscles  of 
his    countenance    are    involuntarily   distorted 
into   an    expres:>ion   of  hatred ;    partly  arising 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  good  causes  I  have 
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to  feel  that  sentiment  for  hina,  and  partly 
from  original  aversion — It  is  strong  enough  to 
make  me  feel  pretty  certain  that  he  would  not 
chase  me  over  England,  supposing  I  contrived 
a  clear  escape ;  and  therefore  I  niust  get  quite 
av^ay.  I've  recovered  from  my  first  desire  to 
be  killed  by  him.  I'd  rather  he'd  kill  himself! 
He  has  extinguished  my  love  effectually,  and 
so  I'm  at  my  ease.  I  can  recollect  yet  how  I 
loved  him ;  and  can  dimly  imagine  that  I 
could  still  be  loving  him,  if — No,  no !  Even, 
if  he  had  doted  on  me,  the  devilish  nature 
would  have  revealed  its  existence,  somehow. 
Catherine  had  an  awfully  perverted  taste  to 
esteem  him  so  dearly,  knowing  him  so  well — 
Monster !  would  that  he  could  be  blotted  out 
of  creation,  and  out  of  my  memory !" 

"  Hush,  hush  !  He's  a  human  being,"  I  said. 
"  Be  more  charitable ;  there  are  worse  men 
than  he  is  yet !" 

''He's  not  a  human  being:"  she  retorted; 
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'*  and  he  has  no  claim  on  my  charity — I  gave 
him  my  heart,  and  he  took  and  pinched  it  to 
death ;  and  flung  it  back  to  me — people  feel 
with  their  hearts,  Ellen,  and  since  he  has  de- 
stroyed mine,  I  have  not  power  to  feel  for  him, 
and  I  would  not,  though  he  groaned  from  this, 
to  his  dying  day  ;  and  wept  tears  of  blood  for 
Catherine  !  No,  indeed,  indeed,  I  wouldn't !" 
And  here  Isabella  began  to  cry ;  but,  imme- 
diately dashing  the  water  from  her  lashes,  she 
recommenced. 

"  You  asked,  what  has  driven  me  to  flight 
at  last  ?  1  was  compelled  to  attempt  it,  because, 
I  had  succeeded  in  rousing  his  rage  a  pitch 
above  his  malignity.  Pulling  out  the  nerves 
with  red  hot  pincers,  requires  more  coolness 
than  knocking  on  the  head.  He  was  worked 
up  to  forget  the  fiendish  prudence  he  boasted 
of,  and  proceeding  to  murderous  violence :  I 
experienced  pleasure  in  being  able  to  exaspe- 
rate him :  the  sense  of  pleasure  woke  my  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation ;    so,  I  fidrly  broke 
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free,  and  if  ever  I  come  into  his  hands  again 
he  is  welcome  to  a  signal  reveno;e. 

"  Yesterday,  you  know,  Mr.  Earnshaw  should 
have  been  at  the  funeral.  He  kept  himself 
sober,  for  the  purpose — tolerably  sober;  not 
going  to-bed  mad,  at  six  o'clock  and  gettin^r 
up  drunk,  at  twelve.  Consequently,  he  rose, 
in  suicidal  low  spirits ;  as  fit  for  the  church, 
as  for  a  dance ;  and  instead,  he  sat  down  by 
the  fire,  and  swallowed  gin  or  brandy  by  tuni- 
blerfuls. 

''  Heathcliff — I  shudder  to  name  him  !  has 
been  a  stranger  in  the  house  from  last  Sunday 
till  to-day — Whether  the  angels  have  fed  him, 
or  his  kin  beneath,  I  cannot  tell;  but,  he  has 
not  eaten  a  meal  with  us  for  nearly  a  week — 
He  has  just  come  home  at  dawn,  and  gone  up- 
stairs to  his  chamber ;  locking  himself  in — as  if 
anybody  dreamt  of  coveting  his  company! 
There  he  has  continued,  praying  like  a  metho- 
dist ;  only  the  deity  he  implored  is  senseless 
dust  and  ashes;  and  God,  when  addressed,  was 
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curiously  confouoded  with  his  own  black  fa- 
ther !  After  concluding  these  precious  orisons 
and  they  lasted  generally  till  he  grew  hoarse, 
and  his  voice  was  strangled  in  his  throat,  he 
would  be  off  again;  always  straight  down  to 
the  Grange  I  I  wonder  Edgar  did  not  send 
for  a  constable,  and  give  him  into  custody ! 
For  me,  grieved  as  I  was  about  Catherine,  it 
was  impossible  to  avoid  regarding  this  season 
of  deliverance  from  degrading  oppression  as  a 
holiday. 

"1  recovered  spirits  sufficient  to  hear  Joseph's 
eternal  lectures  without  weeping  ;  and  to  move 
up  and  down  the  house,  less  with  the  foot  of  a 
frightened  thief,  than  formerly.  You  wouldn't 
think  that  I  should  cry  at  anything  Joseph 
could  say,  but  he  and  Hareton  are  detestable 
companions.  I'd  rather  sit  with  Hindi ey,  and 
hear  his  awful  talk,  than  with  *  t'  little  maister,' 
and  his  staunch  supporter,  that  odious  old 
man ! 

''  When  Heathcliff  is  in,  Fai  often  obli<'cd  to 
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seek  the  kitchen,  and  their  society,  or  starve 
among  the  damp,  uninhabited  chambers ;  when 
he  is  not,  as  was  the  case  this  week,  1  esta- 
blish a  table,  and  chair,  at  one  corner  of  the 
house  fire,  and  never  mind  how  Mr.  Earnshaw 
may  occupy  himself;  and  he  does  not  interfere 
with  my  arrangements :  he  is  quieter,  now, 
than  he  used  to  be,  if  no  one  provokes  him ; 
more  sullen  and  depressed,  and  less  furious. 
Joseph  affirms  he's  sure  he's  an  altered  man  ; 
that  the  Lord  has  touched  his  heart,  and  he  is 
saved  "  so  as  by  fire."  I'm  puzzled  to  detect 
signs  of  the  favourable  change,  but  it  is  not 
my  business. 

"  Yester-evening,  I  sat  in  my  nook  reading 
some  old  books,  till  late  on  towards  twelve. 
It  seemed  so  dismal  to  go  up-stairs,  with  the 
wild  snow  blowing  outside,  and  my  thoughts 
continually  reverting  to  the  kirkyard,  and  the 
new  made  grave  !  I  dared  hardly  lift  my  eyes 
from  the  page  before  me,  that  melancholy 
scene  so  instantly  usurped  its  place. 
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"Hindley  sat  opposite  ;  his  head  leant  on  his 
hand,  perhaps  meditating  on  the  same  subject. 
He  had  ceased  drinking  at  a  point  below  irra- 
tionality, and  had  neither  stirred,  nor  spoken 
during  two  or  three  hours.  There  was  no 
sound  through  the  house,  but  the  moaning 
wind  which  shook  the  windows  every  now  and 
then :  the  faint  crackling  of  the  coals  ;  and  the 
click  of  my  snuffers  as  I  removed  at  inter- 
vals the  long  wick  of  the  candle.  Hareton 
and  Joseph  were  probably  fast  asleep  in  bed. 
It  was  very,  very  sad,  and  while  I  read,  I 
sighed,  for  it  seemed  as  if  all  joy  had  vanished 
from  the  world,  never  to  be  restored. 

The  doleful  silence  was  broken,  at  length, 
by  the  sound  of  the  kitchen  latch — Ileathcliff 
had  returned  from  his  watch  earlier  than  usual, 
owing,  I  suppose,  to  the  sudden  slorm. 

"That  entrance  was  fastened;  and  we  heard 
him  coming  round  to  gel  in  by  the  other.  I 
rose  with  an  irrepressible  ex[  ression  of  what  I 
felt  on  my  lips,  which   induced  my  companion, 
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who  had  been  staring  towards  the  door,  to  turn 
and  look  at  me. 

**ril  keep  him  out  five  minutes."  He  ex- 
claimed.    "  You  won't  object  ?"' 

"  No,  you  may  keep  him  out  the  whole 
night,  for  me,"  I  answered.  "  Do !  put  the  key 
in  the  lock,  and  draw  the  bolts." 

Earnshaw  accomplished  this,  ere  his  guest 
reached  the  front ;  he  then  came,  and  brought 
his  chair  to  the  other  side  of  my  table ;  lean- 
ing over  it,  and  searching  in  my  eyes,  a  sym- 
pathy with  the  burning  hate  that  gleamed 
from  his :  as  he  both  looked,  and  felt  like  an 
assassin,  he  couldn't  exactly  find  that;  but  he 
discovered  enough  to  encourage  him  to  speak. 

**  You,  and  I,"  he  said,  '*  have  each  a  great 
debt  to  settle  with  the  man  out  yonder  !  If  ^\  e 
were  neither  of  us  cowards,  we  might  com- 
bine to  discharge  it.  Are  you  as  soft  as  your 
brother?  Are  you  willing  to  endure  to  the 
last,  and  not  once  attempt  a  repayment  ?" 

*'  I'm  weary  of  enduring  now  ;"   I  replied, 
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*'  and  I'd  be  glad  of  a  retaliation  that  wouldn't 
recoil  on  mjself ;  but  treachery,  and  violence, 
are  spears  pointed  at  both  ends — they  wound 
those  who  resort  to  them,  worse  than  their 
enemies." 

'*  Treachery  and  violence  are  a  just  return 
for  treachery  and  violence !"  cried  Hindley. 
"  Mrs.  Heathclifi,  Til  ask  you  to  do  nothing, 
but  sit  still,  and  be  dumb — Tell  me  no^v,  can 
you?  I'm  sure  you  would  have  as  much  plea- 
sure as  I,  in  witnessing  the  conclusion  of  the 
fiend's  existence,  he'll  be  your  death  unless 
you  overreach  him — and  he'll  be  my  ruin — 
Damn  the  hellish  villain  !  He  knocks  at  the 
door,  as  if  he  were  master  here,  already ! 
Promise  to  hold  your  tongue,  and  before  that 
clock  strikes — it  wants  three  minutes  of  one — 
you're  a  free  woman  !" 

He  took  the  implements  which  I  described 
to  you  in  my  letter  from  his  breast,  and  would 
have  turned  down  the  candle — I  snatched  it 
away,  however,  and  seized  his  arm. 
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"  ril  not  hold  iny  tongue  !'^  I  said,  "  You 
mustn't  touch  him... Let  the  door  remain  shut 
and  be  quiet !" 

"No!  I've  formed  my  resolution,  and  by 
God,  I'll  execute  it  I"  cried  the  desperate  being, 
"  I'll  do  you  a  kindness,  in  spite  of  yourself, 
and  Hareton  justice  !  And  you  needn't  trou- 
ble your  head  to  screen  me,  Catherine  is  gone 
— Nobody  alive  would  regret  me,  or  be  ashamed 
though  I  cut  my  throat,  this  minute — and  it's 
time  to  make  an  end  !" 

I  might  as  well  have  struggled  with  a  bear ; 
or  reasoned  with  a  lunatic.  The  only  resource 
left  me  was  to  run  to  a  lattice,  and  warn  his 
intended  victim  of  the  fate  which  awaited  him. 

"  You'd  better  seek  shelter  somewhere  else 
to-night!"  I  exclaimed  in  a  rather  triumphant 
tone.'*'  Mr.  Earnshaw  has  a  mind  to  shoot  you, 
if  you  persist  in  endeavouring  to  enter." 

**  You'd  better  open  the  door,  you — "  he  an- 
swered, addressing  me  by  some  elegant  term 
that  I  don't  care  to  repeat. 
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*^I  shall  not  meddle  in  the  matter,"  I  re- 
torted again,  *'  Come  in^  and  get  shot,  if  you 
please  !     I've  done  my  duty." 

With  that  I  shut  the  window,  and  returned 
to  my  place  by  the  fire ;  having  too  small  a 
stock  of  hypocrisy  at  my  command  to  pretend 
any  anxiety  for  the  danger  that  menaced  him. 

Earnshaw  swore  passionately  at  me ;  affirm- 
ing that  I  loved  the  villain  yet:  and  calling 
n-.e  all  sorts  of  names  for  the  base  spirit  I 
evinced.  And  I,  in  my  secret  heart,  (and  con- 
science never  reproached  me)  thought  what  a 
blessing  it  would  be  for  him^  should  Heathcliff 
put  him  out  of  misery  :  and  what  a  blessing 
for  me,  should  he  send  Heathcliff  to  his  right 
abode  I  As  I  sat  nursing  these  reflections,  the 
casement  behind  me,  was  banged  on  to  the 
floor  by  a  blow  from  the  latter  individual ;  and 
his  hlack  countenance  looked  blightingly 
through.  The  stanchions  stood  too  ch-se  to 
suffer  his  shoulders  to  follow ;  and  I  smiled,  ex- 
ulting in  my  fancied  security.     His  hair  and 
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clothes  were  whitened  with  snow,  and  his 
sharp  cannibal  teeth,  revealed  by  cold  and 
wrath,  gleamed  through  the  dark. 

"  Isabella  let  me  in,  or  I'll  make  you  re- 
pent !"  he  '  girned',  as  Joseph  calls  it. 

"  I  cannot  commit  murder  ;"  I  replied  *'  Mr. 
liindley  stands  sentinel  with  a  knife,  and  load- 
ed pistol."' 

"  Let  me  in  by  the  kitchen  door  T  he  said. 

**  Hindley  will  be  there  before  me,"  I  an- 
swered. And  that's  a  poor  love  of  yours,  that 
cannot  bear  a  shower  of  snow  !  We  were  left 
at  peace  in  our  beds,  as  long  as  the  summer 
moon  shone,  but  the  moment  a  blast  of  winter 
returns,  you  must  run  for  shelter  !  Heathcliff, 
ifr  I  were  you,  I'd  go  stretch  myself  over 
her  grave,  and  die  like  a  faithful  dog... The 
world  is  surely  not  worth  living  in  now,  is  it  ? 
You  had  distinctly  impressed  on  me,  the  idea 
that  Catherine  was  the  whole  joy  of  your  life 
— I  can't  iaiagine  how  you  think  of  surviving 
her  loss." 
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'^  He's  there... is  he?''  exclaimed  my  compa- 
nion, rushing  to  the  gap.  "  If  I  can  get  my 
arm  out  I  can  hit  him  !" 

"  I'm  afraid  Ellen,  you'll  set  me  down,  as 
really  wicked — but  you  don't  know  all,  so  don't 
judge!  I  wouldn't  have  aided  or  abetted  an 
attempt  on  even  his  life,  for  anything — AYish 
that  he  were  dead,  I  must;  and  therefore,  I 
was  fearfully  disappointed,  and  unnerved  by 
terror  for  the  consequences  of  my  taunting 
speech  when  he  flung  himself  on  Earnshaw's 
weapon  and  wrenched  it  from  his  grasp. 

The  charge  exploded,  and  the  knife,  in 
springing  back,  closed  into  its  owner's  wrist. 
HeathcliiF  pulled  it  away  by  main  force,  slitting 
up  the  flesh  as  it  passed  on,  and  thrust  it  drip- 
ping into  his  pocket.  He  then  took  a  stone, 
struck  down  the  division  between  two  windows 
and  sprung  in.  His  adversary  hud  fallen 
se*nseless  with  exc3ssive  pain,  and  the  flow  of 
blood  that  gushed  from  an  artery,  or  a  large 
V3in. 

D    3 
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The  ruffian  kicked  and  trampled  on  him, 
and  dashed  his  head  repeatedly  against  the 
flags ;  holding  me  with  one  hand,  meantime,  to 
prevent  me  summoning  Joseph. 

He  exerted  preter-human  self  denial  in  ab- 
staining from  finishing  him,  completely ;  but 
getting  out  of  breath,  he  finally  desisted,  and 
dragged  the  apparently  inanimate  body  onto 
the  settle. 

There  he  tore  off  the  sleeve  of  Earnshaw's 
coat,  and  bound  up  the  wound  with  brutal 
roughness,  spitting  and  cursing,  during  the 
operation,  as  energetically  as  he  had  kicked 
before. 

Being  at  liberty,  I  lost  no  time  in  seeking 
the  old  servant ;  who,  having  gathered  by  de- 
grees the  purport  of  my  hasty*  tale,  hurried 
below,  gasping,  as  he  descended  the  steps  two 
at  once. 

*'  Whet  is  tluir  tuh  do,  nah  ?  whet  is  thur 
tub  do,  nah  ?" 

"  There's  this  to  do,'  thundered  HeathclifF, 
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•^^  that  your  master's  mad  ;  and  should  he  lasi 
another  month,  I'll  have  him  to  an  asyluin. 
And  how  the  devil  did  you  come  to  fasten  me 
out,  you  toothless  hound  ?  Don't  stand  mut- 
tering and  mumbling  there.  Come,  I'm  not 
going  to  nurse  him.  Wash  that  stuff  away  : 
aud  mind  the  sparks  of  your  candle — it  is  more 
than  half  brandy  !" 

"  Und  soa,  yah  been  murthering  on  him  ?" 
exclaimed  Joseph,  lifting  his  hands  and  eyes 
in  horror.  "  If  iver  Aw  seed  a  seeght  loike 
this!  May  the  Lord—" 

Heathcliff  gave  him  a  push  onto  his  knees, 
in  the  middle  of  the  blood  ;  and  flung  a  towel 
to  him  ;  but  instead  of  proceeding  to  dry  it  u}>, 
he  joined  his  hands,  and  began  a  prayer  which 
excited  my  laughter  from  its  odd  phraseology. 
1  was  in  the  condition  of  mind  to  be  shocked 
at  nothing ;  in  fact,  I  was  as  reckless  as  some 
malefactors  show  themselves  at  the  foot  of  the 
gallows. 

'^  Oh,  I  forgot  you,"  said  the  tyrant,  '*  you 
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shall  do  that.  Down  with  you.  And  yoa 
conspire  with  him  against  me,  do  you,  viper  ? 
There,  that  is  work  fit  for  you  !" 

He  shook  me  till  my  teeth  rattled,  and 
pitched  me  beside  Joseph,  who  steadily  con- 
cluded his  supplications,  and  then  rose,  vowing 
he  would  set  oflP  for  the  Grange  directly.  Mr. 
Linton  was  a  magistrate,  and  though  he  had 
fifty  wives  dead,  he  should  inquire  into  this. 

He  was  so  obstinate  in  his  resolution  that 
Heathcliff  deemed  it  expedient  to  compel,  from 
my  lips,  a  recapitulation  of  what  had  taken 
place ;  standing  over  me,  heaving  with  male- 
volence, as  I  reluctantly  delivered  the  account 
in  answer  to  his  questions. 

It  required  a  great  deal  of  labour  to  satisfy 
the  old  man  that  he  was  not  the  aggressor ; 
especially  with  my  hardly  wrung  replies. 
However,  Mr.  Earnshaw  soon  convinced  him 
that  he  was  alive  still ;  he  hastened  to  admin- 
ister a  dose  of  spirits,  and  by  their  succour  his 
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master  presently  regained  motion  and  consci- 
ousness, 

Heathcliff,  aware  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
treatment  received  while  insensible,  called  him 
deliriously  intoxicated  ;  and  said  he  should  not 
notice  his  atrocious  conduct  further ;  but  ad- 
vised him  to  get  to  bed.  To  my  joy,  he  left 
us  after  giving  this  judicious  counsel,  and 
Hindley  stretched  himself  on  the  hearth-stone. 
I  departed  to  my  own  room,  marvelling  that  i 
had  escaped  so  easily. 

This  morning,  when  I  came  down,  about 
half-an-hour  before  noon,  Mr.  Earnshaw  was 
Sitting  by  the  fire,  deadly  sick  ;  his  evil  genius 
almost  as  glJS-^t  and  ghastly,  leant  against  the 
chimney.  Neither  appeared  inclined  to  dine  ; 
and  having  waited  till  all  was  cold  on  the  table, 
I  commenced  alone. 

Nothing  hindered  me  from  eating  heartily  ; 
and  I  experienced  a  certain  sense  of  satisfac- 
tion and  superiority,  as,  at  intervals,  I  cast  a 
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look  towards  my  silent  companions,  and  felt 
the  comfort  of  a  quiet  conscience  within  me. 

After  I  had  done,  I  ventured  on  the  unusual 
liberty  of  drawing  near  the  fire ;  going  round 
Earnshaw's  seat,  and  kneeling  in  the  corner 
beside  him. 

Heathcliff  did  not  glance  my  way,  and  I 
gazed  up,  and  contemplated  his  features,  almost 
as  confidently  as  if  they  had  been  turned  to 
stone.  His  forehead,  that  I  once  thought  so 
manly,  and  that  I  now  think  so  diabolical,  was 
shaded  with  a  heavy  cloud ;  his  basilisk  eyes 
were  nearly  quenched  by  sleeplessness — and 
weeping,  perhaps,  for  the  lashes  were  wet  then: 
his  lips  devoid  of  their  ferocious  sneer,  and 
sealed  in  an  expression  of  unspeakable  sadness. 
Had  it  been  another,,  I  would  have  covered 
my  face,  in  the  presence  of  such  grief.  In  his 
case,  I  was  gratified :  and  ignoble  as  it  seems 
to  insult  a  fallen  enemy,  I  couldn't  miss  this 
chance  of   sticking  in  a   dart ;    his  weakness 
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Was  the  only  time  when  I  could  taste  the  de- 
light of  paying  wrong  for  wrong. 

*«  Fie,  fie,  Miss !"  I  interrupted.  "  One 
might  suppose  you  had  never  opened  a  Bible 
in  your  life.  If  God  afflict  your  enemies, 
surely  that  ought  to  suffice  you.  It  is  both 
mean  and  presumptuous  to  add  your  torture  to 
his  !" 

'*  In  general,  I'll  allow  that  it  would  be, 
Ellen,"  she  continued.  "  But  what  misery 
laid  on  Heathcliff  could  content  me,  unless  I 
have  a  hand  in  it?  I'd  rather  he  suiFered  less, 
if  I  might  cause  his  sufferings,  and  he  might 
know  that  I  was  the  cause.  Oh,  I  owe  him  so 
much.  On  only  one  condition  can  I  hope  to 
forgive  him.  .  It  is,  if  I  may  take  an  eye  for 
an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  for  every  wrench 
of  agony,  return  a  wrench,  reduce  him  to  my 
level.  As  he  was  the  first  to  injure,  make 
him  the  first  to  implore  pardon ;  and  then — 
why  then,  Ellen,  I  might  show  you  some 
generosity.  But  it  is  utterly  impossible  I  can 
D  5 
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ever  be  revenged,  and  therefore  I  cannot  forgive 
him.  Hindley  wanted  some  water,  and  I  handed 
him  a  glass,  and  asked  him  how  he  was." 

"  Not  as  ill  as  I  wish,"  he  replied.  *^  But 
leaving  out  my  arm,  every  inch  of  me  is  as 
sore  as  if  I  had  been  fiojhtino:  with  a  legion  of 
imps !" 

'^  Yes,  no  wonder,"  was  my  next  remark. 
^*  Catherine  used  to  boast  that  she  stood  be- 
tween you  and  bodily  harm— she  meant  that 
certain  persons  would  not  hurt  you,  lor  fear  of 
offending  her.  It's  well  people  don't  really 
rise  from  their  grave,  or,  last  night,  she  might 
have  witnepsed  a  repulsive  scene!  Are  not 
you  bruised,  and  cut  over  your  chest  and 
shoulders?" 

**  I  can't  say,"  he  answered  ;  **  but  what  do 
you  mean?  Did  he  dare  to  strike  me  when  I 
was  down?" 

"  He  trampled  on,  and  kicked  you,  and 
dashed  you  on  the  ground,'  I  whispered. 
"  And  his  mouth  watered  to  tear  you  with  his 
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teeth;  because,  he's  only  half  a  man — not  so 
much." 

Mr.  Earnshaw  looked  up,  like  me,  to  the 
countenance  of  our  mutual  foe  ;  who,  absorbed 
in  his  anguish,  seemed  insensible  to  anything 
■around  him  ;  the  longer  he  stood,  the  plainer 
his  reflections  revealed  their  blackness  through 
his  features. 

*'  Oh,  if  God  would  but  give  me  strength 
to  strangle  him  in  my  last  agony,  I'd  go  to 
hell  with  joy,"  groaned  the  impatient  man 
writhing  to  rise,  and  sinking  back  in  despair, 
convinced  of  his  inadequacy  for  the  struggle. 

"  Nay,  it's  enough  that  he  has  murdered 
one  of  you,"  I  observed  aloud.  ^^  At  the 
Grange,  every  one  knows  your  :iister  would 
have  been  living  now,  had  it  not  been  for  Mr. 
HeathclifF.  After  all,  it  is  preferable  to  be 
hated,  than  lov6d  by  him.  When  I  recollect 
how  happy  we  were — how  happy  Catherine 
was  before  he  came — I'm  fit  to  curse  the  day." 

Most   likely,  HeathclifF  noticed   more   the 
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truth  of  what  was  said,  than  the  spirit  of  the 
person  who  said  it.  His  attention  was  roused, 
I  saw,  £oi  his  eyes  rained  down  tears  among 
the  ashes,  and  he  drew  his  breath  in  suffocat- 
ing sighs. 

I  stared  full  at  him,  and  laughed  scornfully. 
The  clouded  windows  of  hell  flashed,  a  mo- 
ment towards  me;  the  fiend  which  usually 
looked  out,  however,  was  so  dimmed  and 
drowned  that  I  did  not  fear  to  hazard  another 
sound  of  derision. 

"  Get  up,  and  begone  out  of  my  sight,"  said 
the  mourner. 

I  guessed  he  uttered  those  words,  at  least, 
though  his  voice  was  hardly  intelligible. 

*'  I  beg  your  pardon,"  I  replied.  **  But  I 
loved  Catherine  too  ;  and  her  brother  requires 
attendance  which,  for  her  sake,  I  shall  supply. 
Now  that  she's  dead,  I  see  her  in  Hindley; 
Hindley  has  exactly  her  eyes,  if  you  had  not 
tried  to  gouge  them  out,  and  made  them  black 
and  red,  and  her — " 
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"  Get  up,  wretched  idiot,  before  I  stamp 
you  to  death !"  he  cried,  making  a  aiovement 
that  caused  me  to  make  one  also."      ' 

**But  then,"  I  continued,  holding  myself 
ready  to  flee;  ''  if  poor  Catherine  had  trusted 
you,  and  assumed  the  riaiculous,  contemptible, 
degrading  title  of  Mrs.  Heathcliff,  she  would 
soon  have  presented  a  similar  picture  !  She 
wouldn't  have  borne  your  abominable  behavi- 
our quietly ;  her  detestation  and  disgust  must 
have  found  voice." 

The  back  of  the  settle,  and  Earnshaw's  per- 
son interposed  between  me  and  him;  so  in- 
stead of  endeavouring  to  reach  me,  he  snatched 
a  dinner  knife  from  the  table,  and  flung  it  at 
my  head.  It  struck  beneath  my  ear,  and 
stopped  the  sentence  I  was  uttering ;  but  pull- 
ing it  out,  I  sprang  to  the  door,  and  delivered 
another  which  I  hope  went  a  little  deeper  than 
his  missile. 

The  last  glimpse  I  caught  of  hiin  was  a  fu- 
rious rush,  on  his  part,  checked  by  the  embrace 
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of  his  host ;  and  both  fell  locked  together  on 
the  hearth. 

In  my  flight  through  the  kitchen  I  bid 
Joseph  speed  to  his  master ;  I  knocked  over 
Hareton,  who  was  hanging  a  litter  of  puppies 
from  a  chair  back  in  the  doorway  ;  and,  blest 
as  a  soul  escaped  from  purgatory,  I  bounded, 
leaped,  and  flew  down  the  steep  road :  then, 
quitting  its  windings,  shot  direct  across  the 
moor,  rolling  over  banks,  and  wading  through 
marshes  ;  precipitating  myself,  in  fact,  towards 
the  beacon  light  of  the  Grange.  And  far 
rather  would  I  be  condemned  to  a  perpetual 
dwelling  in  the  infernal  regions,  than  even  for 
one  night  abide  beneath  the  roof  of  Wuthering 
Heights  again." 

Isabella  ceased  speaking,  and  took  a  drink 
of  tea ;  then  she  rose,  and  bidding  me  put  on 
her  bonnet,  and  a  great  shawl  I  had  brought, 
and  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  my  entreaties  for 
her  to  remain  another  hour,  she  stepped  onto 
a  chair,  kissed  Edgar's   and  Catherine's   por- 
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traits,  bestowed  a  similar  salute  on  me,  and 
descended  to  the  carriage  accompanied  by- 
Fanny,  who  yelped  wild  with  joy  at  recover- 
ing her  mistress,  She  was  driven  away,  never 
to  revisit  this  neighbourhood;  but  a  regular 
correspondence  was  established  between  her 
and  my  master  when  things  were  more  settled. 

I  believe  her  new  abode  was  in  the  south, 
near  London ;  there  she  had  a  son  born,  a 
few  months  subsequent  to  her  escape.  He 
was  christened  Linton,  and,  from  the  first,  she 
reported  him  to  be  an  ailing,  peevish  creature. 

Mr.  HeathcliflP,  meeting  me  one  day  in  the 
village,  inquired  >vhere  she  lived.  I  refused 
to  tell.  He  remarked  thut  it  was  not  of  any 
moment,  only  she  must  be'.vare  of  coming  to 
her  brother;  she  should  not  be  with  him,  if  he 
had  to  keep  her  himself. 

Though  I  would  give  no  information,  he 
discovered,  tlirough  some  of  the  other  servants, 
both  her  place  of  residence,  and  the  existence 
of  the  child.     Still  he  diuu't  molest  her ;  for 
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which  forbearance  she  might  thank  his  aver- 
sion, 1  suppose. 

He  often  asked  about  the  infant,  when  he 
saw  me ;  and  on  hearing  its  name,  smiled 
grimly,  and  observed: 

"  They  wish  me  to  hate  it  too,  do  they  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  they  wish  you  to  know  any 
thing  about  it,"  I  answered. 

*'  But  I'll  have  it,"  he  said,  *'  when  I  want 
it.     They  may  reckon  oa  that  I" 

Fortunately,  its  mother  died  before  the 
time  arrived,  some  thirteen  years  after  the  de- 
cease of  Catherine,  when  Linton  v/as  twelve,  or 
a  little  more. 

On  the  day  succeeding  Isabella's  unexpected 
visit,  I  had  no  opportunity  of  speaking  to  my 
master:  he  shunned  conversation,  and  was  fit 
for  discussing  nothing.  When  I  could  get  him 
to  listen,  I  saw  it  pleased  him  that  his  sister 
had  left  her  husband,  whom  he  abhorred  with 
an  intensity  which  the  mildness  of  his  nature 
would  scarcely  seem  to  allow.     So  deep  and 
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sensitive  was  his  aversion,  that  lie  refrained 
from  going  anywhere  where  he  was  likely  to 
see  or  hear  of  Heathcliif.  Grief,  and  that  to- 
gether, transformed  him  into  a  complete  her- 
mit :  he  threw  up  his  office  of  magistrate, 
ceased  even  to  attend  church,  avoided  the  vil- 
lage on  all  occasions,  and  spent  a  life  of  entire 
seclusion  within  the  limits  of  his  park  and 
grounds :  only  varied  by  solitary  rambles  on 
the  moors,  and  visits  to  the  grave  of  his  wife, 
mostly  at  evening,  or  early  morning,  before 
other  wanderers  were  abroad. 

But  he  was  too  good  to  be  thoroughly  un- 
happy long.  He  didn't  pray  for  Catherine's 
soul  to  haunt  him :  Time  brou^jht  resig- 
nation,  and  a  melancholy  sweeter  than  com- 
mon joy.  He  recalled  her  memory  with  ar- 
dent, tender  love,  and  hopeful  aspiring  to  the 
better  world,  where,  he  doubted  not  she  was 
gone. 

And  he  had  earthly  consolation  and  affec- 
tions, also.     For  a  few  days,  I  said,  he  seemed 
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regardless  of  the  puny  successor  to  the  de- 
parted :  that  coldness  melted  as  fast  as  snow 
in  April,  and  ere  the  tiny  thing  could  stammer 
a  word  or  totter  a  step,  it  wielded  a  despot's 
sceptre  in  his  heart. 

It  was  named  Catherine,  but  he  never  called 
it  the  name  in  full,  as  he  had  never  called  the 
first  Catherine  short,  probably  because  Heath- 
cliff,  had  a  habit  of  doing  so.  The  little  one 
was  always  Cathy,  it  formed  to  him  a  distinc- 
tion from  the  mother,  and  yet,  a  connection 
with  her ;  and  his  attachment  sprang  from  its 
relation  to  her,  far  more  than  from  its  being 
his  own. 

I  used  to  draw  a  comparison  between  him, 
and  Hindley  Earnshaw  and  perplex  myself  to 
explain  satisfactoril}^,  why  their  conduct  was 
so  opposite  in  similar  circumstances.  They 
had  both  been  fond  husbands,  and  were  both 
attached  to  their  children ;  and  I  could  not  see 
how  they  shouldn't  both  have  taken  the  same 
road,  for  good  or  evil.     But,  I  thought  in  my 
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mind,  Hindley  with  apparently  the  stronger 
head,  has  shown  himself  sadly  the  worse  and 
the  weaker  man.  When  his  ship  struck,  th^ 
captain  abandoned  his  post;  and  the  crew,  in- 
fctead  of  trying  to  save  her,  rushed  into  riot, 
and  confusion,  leaving  no  hope  for  their  luck- 
less vessel.  Linton,  on  the  contrary,  displayed 
the  true  courage  of  a  loyal  and  faithful  soul : 
he  trusted  God ;  and  God  comforted  him.  One 
hoped,  and  the  other  despaired :  they  chose 
their  own  lots,  and  were  righteously  doomed  to 
endure  them. 

But  you'll  not  want  to  hear  my  moralizing, 
Mr.  Lockwood  :  you'll  judge  as  well  as  I  can, 
all  these  things ;  at  least,  you'll  think  you  will 
and  that's  the  same. 

The  end  of  Earnshaw  was  what  might  have 
been  expected  :  it  followed  fast  on  his  sister's, 
there  was  scarcely  six  months  between  them. 
We,  at  the  Grange,  never  got  a  very  succinct 
account  of  his  state  preceding  it;  all  that  I 
did   learn,  was  on  occasion  of  going  to  aid  iu 
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the  preparations  for  the  funeral.  Mr.  Kenneth 
came  to  announce  the  event  to  my  master. 

*'  Well,  Nelly ;"  said  he,  riding  into  the 
yard,  one  morning,  too  early  not  to  alarm  me 
with  an  instant  presentiment  of  bad  news. 
"  It's  yours,  and  my  turn  to  go  into  mourning 
at  present.  Who's  given  us  the  slip,  now  do 
you  think  ?" 

"  Who  ?'  I  asked  in  a  flurry. 

"  Why,  guess !"  he  returned,  dismounting, 
and  slinging  his  bridle  on  a  hook  by  the  door. 
"And  nip  up  the  corner  of  your  apron ;  I'm 
certain  you'll  need  it." 

''  JSTot  Mr.  Heathcliff,  surely  ?  I  exclaimed." 

"  What !  would  you  have  tears  for  him?"  said 
the  doctor.  No,  HeathclifF's  a  tough  young 
fellow  ;  he  looks  blooming  to-day — I've  just 
seen  him.  He's  rapidly  regaining  flesh  since  he 
lost  his  better  half. 

"  Who  is  it,  then  Mr.  Kenneth  ?"  I  repeated 
impatiently. 

"  Hindley  Earnshaw !  Your  old  friend  Hind- 
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ley — "  he  replied.  "  And  my  wicked  gossip  ; 
thoucch  he's  been  too  wild  for  me  this  lon^ 
while.  There !  I  said  we  should  draw  water — 
But  cheer  up  !  He  died  true  to  his  character 
drunk  as  a  lord— Poor  lad;  I'm  sorry  too. 
One  can't  help  missing  an  old  companion ; 
though  he  had  the  worst  tricks  vvith  him  that 
ever  man  imagined  ;  and  has  done  me  many  a 
rascally  turn — He's  barely  twenty-seven,  it 
seems ;  that's  your  own  age ;  who  would  have 
thought  you  were  born  in  one  year !" 

I  confess  this  blow  was  greater  to  me  than 
the  shock  of  Mrs.  Linton's  death  :  ancient  as- 
sociations lingered  round  my  heart ;  1  sat  down 
in  the  porcn,  and  wept  as  for  a  blood  relation, 
desiring  Kenneth  to  get  another  servant  to  in- 
troduce him  to  the  master. 

I  could  not  hinder  myself  from  pondering  on 
the  question — '*  11  ud  he  had  fair  play  ?'  What- 
ever I  did  that  idea  would  bother  me :  it  was 
so  tiresomely  pertinacious  that  I  resolved  on 
requesting  leave  to  go  to  Wuthering  Heights, 
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and  assist  in  the  last  duties  to  the  dead.  Mr. 
Linton  was  extremely  reluctant  to  consent,  but 
I  pleaded  eloquently  for  the  friendless  condi- 
tion in  which  he  lay ;  and  I  said  my  old  mas- 
ter, and  foster  brother  had  a  claim  on  my  ser- 
vices as  strong  as  his  own.  Besides,  I  remind- 
ed him  that  the  child,  Hareton,  was  his  wife's 
nephew  ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  nearer  kin, 
he  ought  to  act  as  its  guardian  ;  and  he  ought 
to  and  must  inquire  how  the  property  was  left, 
and  look  over  the  concerns  of  his  brother-in- 
law. 

He  was  unfit  for  attending  to  such  matters 
then,  but  he  bid  me  speak  to  his  lawyer;  and 
at  length,  permitted  me  to  go.  His  lawyer 
had  been  Earnshaw's  also :  I  called  at  the  vil- 
lage, and  asked  him  to  accompany  me.  He 
shook  his  head,  and  advised  that  HeathcliflP 
should  be  let  alone ;  affirming,  if  the  truth 
were  known,  Hareton  would  be  found  little  else 
than  a  beggar. 

"  His   father  died  in    debt ;"  he   said,  "  the 
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whole  property  is  mortgaged,  and  the  sole 
chance  for  the  natural  heir  is  to  allow  him  an 
opportunity  of  creating  some  interest  in  the 
creditor's  heart,  that  he  may  be  inclined  to 
deal  leniently  towards  him." 

When  I  reached  the  Heights,  I  explained 
that  I  had  couie  to  see  everything  carried  on 
decently,  and  Joseph,  who  appeared  in  suffi- 
cient distress,  expressed  satisfaction  at  my  pre- 
sence. Mr.  Heathcliff  said  he  did  not  perceive 
that  I  was  wanted,  but  I  might  stay  and  order 
the  arrangements  for  the  funeral,  if  I  chose. 

"  Correctly," he  remarked,  "that  fool's  body 
should  be  buried  at  the  cross-roads,  without 
ceremony  of  any  kind — I  happened  to  leave 
him  ten  minutes,  yesterday  aiternoon ;  and, 
in  that  interval,  he  fastened  the  two  doors  of 
the  house  against  me,  and  he  has  spent  the 
night  in  drinking  himself  to  death  deliberately  ! 
We  broke  in  this  morning,  for  we  heard  him 
snorting  like  a  horise  ;  and  there  he  was,  laid 
over  the  settle— flaying  and  scalping  would  not 
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have  wakened  him — I  sent  for  Kenneth,  and 
he  came ;  but  not  till  the  heast  had  changed 
into  carrion — he  was  both  dead  and  cold,  and 
stark ;  and  so  you'll  allow,  it  was  useless  mak- 
ing more  stir  about  him  !" 

The  old  servant  confirmed  this  statement, 
but  muttered, 

**Aw'd  rayther  he'd  goan  hisseln  fur  t' doc- 
tor! Aw  sud  uh  taen  tent  uh  t'maister  better 
nur  him — un  he  warn't  deead  when  Aw  left, 
nowt  uh  t'soart!" 

I  insisted  on  the  funeral  being  respectable 
— Mr.  HeathclifF  said  I  might  have  my  own 
way  there  too;  only,  he  desired  me  to  remem- 
ber, that  the  money  for  the  whole  affair  came 
out  of  his  pocket. 

He  maintained  a  hard,  careless  deportment, 
indicative  of  neither  joy  nor  sorrow;  if  any- 
thing, it  expressed  a  flinty  gratification  at  a 
piece  of  difficult  work,  successfully  executed, 
I  observed  once,  indeed,  something  like  exul- 
tation in  his  aspect.       It   was  just  when  the 
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people  were  bearing  the  coffin  from  the  house ; 
be  had  the  hypocrisy  to  represent  a  mourner ; 
and  previous  to  following  with  Hareton  he 
lifted  the  unfortunate  child  on  to  the  table, 
and  muttered  with  peculiar  gusto, 

"  Now  my  bonny  lad  you  are  mine !  And 
we'll  see  if  one  tree  won't  grow  as  crooked  as 
another,  with  the  same  wind  to  twist  it  I" 

The  unsuspecting  thing  was  pleased  at  this 
speech  ;  he  played  with  Heathcliff 's  whiskers, 
and  stroked  his  cheek,  but  I  divined  its  mean- 
ing and  observed  tartly, 

*'  That  boy  must  go  back  with  me  to 
Thrushcross  Grange,  Sir — There  is  nothing  in 
the  world  less  yours  than  he  is  !" 

"  Does  Linton  say  so  ?"  he  demanded. 

"  Of  course — he  has  ordered  me  to  take 
him."  I  replied. 

''  Well,"  said  the  scoundrel,  "  We'll  not  ar- 
gue the  subject  now ;  but  I  have  a  fancy  to 
try  my  hand  at  rearing  a  young  one,  so  inti- 
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mate  to  your  master,  that  I  must  supply  the 
place  of  this  with  my  own,  if  he  attempt  to 
remove  it ;  I  don't  engage  to  let  Hareton  go, 
undisputed :  but,  I'll  be  pretty  sure  to  make 
the  other  come  !  remember  to  tell  him." 

This  hint  was  enough  to  bind  our  hands. 
I  repeated  its  substance,  on  my  return,  and 
Edgar  Linton,  little  interested  at  the  com- 
mencement, spoke  no  more  of  interfering.  I'm 
not  aware  that  he  could  have  done  it  to  any 
purpose,  had  he  been  ever  so  willing. 

The  guest  was  now  the  master  of  Wuther- 
ing  Heights :  he  held  firm  jjossession,  and 
proved  to  the  attorney,  who,  in  his  turn, 
proved  it  to  Mr.  Linton,  that  Earnshavv  had 
mortgaged  every  yard  of  land  he  owned  for 
cash  to  sup'jjly  his  mania  for  gaming:  and  he, 
HeathcliiF,  was  the  mortgagee. 

In  that  manner,  Hareton,  who  should  now 
be  the  first  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood, 
was  reduced  to  a  state  of  complete  dependence 
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on  his  father's  inveterate  enemy ;  and  lives  in 
his  own  house  as  a  servant  deprived  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  wages,  and  quite  unable  to  right 
himself,  because  of  his  friendlessness,  and  his 
ignorance  that  he  has  been  wronged. 
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CHAPTEE    IV. 


**  The  twelve  years,"  continued  Mrs.  Dean, 
^^  following  that  dismal  period,  were  the  hap- 
piest of  my  life :  my  greatest  troubles,  in  their 
passage,  rose  from  our  little  lady's  trifling  ill- 
nesses which  she  had  to  experience  in  common 
with  all  children,  rich  and  poor.' 

For  the  rest,  after  the  first  six  months,  she 
grew  like  a  larch ;  and  could  walk  nnd  talk 
too,  in  her  own  way,  before  the  heath  blossom- 
fd  a  second  time  over  Mrs.  Linton's  dust. 

She  was   the  nest   winning  thirg  that  ever 
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bi-ought  sunshine  into  a  desolate  house — a  real 
beauty  in  face — with  the  Earnshaws'  handsome 
dark  eyes,  but  the  Lintons'  fair  skin,  and  small 
features,  and  yellow  curling  hair.  Her  spirit 
was  high,  though  not  rough,  and  qualified  by  a 
heart,  sensitive  and  lively  to  excess  in  its  af- 
fections. That  Capacity  for  intense  attach- 
ments reminded  me  of  her  mother ;  still  she 
did  not  resemble  her;  for  she  could  be  soft 
and  mild  as  a  dove,  and  she  had  a  gentle  voice, 
and  pensive  expression  :  her  anger  was  never 
furious ;  her  love  never  fierce ;  it  was  deep 
and  tender. 

However,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  she  had 
faults  to  foil  her  gifts.  A  propensity  to  be 
saucy  was  one;  and  a  perverse  will  that  in- 
dulged children  invariably  acq  lire,  whether 
they  be  good  tempered  or  cross.  If  a  servant 
chanced  to  vex  her,  it  was  always:  *'  I  shall 
tell  papa!'*  And  if  he  reproved  her,  even  by 
a  lookj  you  would  have  thought   it  a   heart- 
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breaking  business :  I  don't  believe  he  ever  diJ 
speak  a  harsh  word  to  her. 

He  took  her  education  entirely  on  himself, 
and  made  it  an  amusement :  fortunately,  curi- 
osity, aud  a  quick  intellect  urged  her  into  an 
apt  scholar;  she  learnt  rapidly  and  eagerly, 
and  did  honour  to  his  teaching. 

Till  she  reached  the  age  of  thirteen,  she  had 
not  once  been  beyond  the  range  of  the  park 
by  herself.  Mr.  Linton  would  take  her  with 
him,  a  mile  or  so  outside,  on  rare  occasions ; 
but  he  trusted  her  to  no  one  else.  Gimmerton 
was  an  unsubstantial  name  in  her  ears;  the 
chapel,  the  only  building  she  had  approached, 
or  entered,  except  her  own  home ;  Wuthering 
Heights  and  Mr.  HeathclifF  did  not  exist  for 
her ;  she  was  a  perfect  recluse  ;  and,  apparently, 
perfectly  contented.  Sometimes,  indeed,  while 
surveying  the  country  from  her  nursery  win- 
dow, she  would  observe — 

"  Ellen,  how  long  will  it  be  before  I  can 
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walk  to  the  top  of  those  hills  ?  I  wonder  what 
lies  on  the  other  side — is  it  the  sea  ?" 

"  No,  Miss  Cathy,*'  I  would  answer,  '*  it 
is  hills  again  just  like  these." 

**  And  what  are  those  golden  rocks  like,  when 
you  stand  under  them?"  she  once  asked. 

The  abrupt  descent  of  Penistone  Craggs 
particularly  attracted  her  notice,  especially 
when  the  setting  sun  shone  on  it,  and  the  top- 
most Heights;  and  the  whole  extent  of  land- 
scape besides  lay  in  shadow. 

I  explained  that  they  were  bare  masses  of 
stone,  with  hardly  enough  earth  in  their  clefts 
to  nourish  a  stunted  tree. 

"  And  why  are  they  bright  so  long  after  it 
is  evening  here  ?"  she  pursued 

"  Because  they  are  a  great  deal  higher  up 
than  we  are,"  replied  I ;  "  you  could  not  climb 
them,  they  are  too  high  and  ateep.  In  winter 
the  frost  is  always  there  before  it  comes  to  us ; 
and,  deep  into  summer,  I  have  found  snow 
under  that  black  hollow  on  the  north-east 
side  V' 
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"  Oh,  you  have  been  on  them  !"  she  cried, 
gleefully.  ''  Then  I  can  go,  too,  when  I  am 
a  woman.     Has  papa  been,  Ellen  ?" 

"  Papa  would  tell  you,  Miss,"  I  answered, 
hastily,  "  that  they  are  not  worth  the  trouble 
of  visiting.  The  moors,  where  you  ramble 
with  him,  are  much  nicer;  and  Thrushcross 
park  ia  the  finest  place  in  the  world.*' 

"  But  I  know  the  park,  and  I  don't  know 
those,"  she  murmured  to  herself.  "  And  I 
should  delight  to  look  round  me,  from  the 
brow  of  that  tallest  point — my  little  pony, 
^linny,  shall  take  me  sometime." 

One  of  the  maids  mentioning  the  Fairy  cave, 
quite  turned  her  head  with  a  desire  to  fulfil 
this  project ;  she  teased  Mr.  Linton  about  it ; 
and  he  promised  she  should  have  the  journey 
when  she  got  older :  but  Miss  Catherine  mea- 
sured her  age  by  months,  and — 

**  Now,  am  I  old  enough  to  go  to  Peni- 
stone  Craggs?"  was  the  constant  question  in 
her  mouth. 
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The  road  thither  wound  close  by  Wutherin^ 
Heights.  Edgar  had  not  the  heart  to  pass  it; 
so  she  received  as  constantly  the  answer. 

"  Not  yet,  love,  not  yet." 

I  said  Mrs.  Heathcliff  lived  above  a  dozen 
yeais  after  quitting  her  husband.  Her  family 
were  of  a  delicate  constitution  :  she  and  Edgar 
both  lacked  the  ruddy  health  that  you  will 
generally  meet  in  these  parts.  What  her  last 
illness  was,  I  am  not  certain;  I  conjecture, 
they  died  of  the  same  thing,  a  kind  of  fever, 
slow  at  its  commencement,  but  incurable,  and 
rapidly  consuming  life  towards  the  close. 

She  wrote  to  inform  her  brother  of  the  proba- 
ble conclusion  of  a  four  months'  indisposition, 
under  which  she  had  suffered ;  and  entreated 
him  to  come  to  her,  if  possible,  for  she  had 
much  to  settle,  and  she  wislied  to  bid  him 
adieu,  and  deliver  Linton  safely  into  his  hands. 
Her  hope  was,  that  Linton  might  be  left  with 
him,  as  he  had  been  with  her ;  his  father,  she 
would  fain  convince  herself,  had  no  desire  to 
E  5 
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assume  the  burden  of  his  maintenance  or  edu- 
cation. 

Mj  master  hesitated  not  a  moment  in  com- 
plying with  her  request ;  reluctant  as  he  was 
to  leave  home  at  ordinary  calls,  he  flew  to  an- 
swer this ;  commending  Catherine  to  my  pe- 
culiar vigilance,  in  his  absence  ;  with  reiterated 
orders  that  she  must  not  wander  out  of  the 
park,  even  under  my  escort ;  he  did  not  calcu- 
late on  her  going  unaccompanied. 

He  was  away  three  weeks :  the  first  day  or 
two,  my  charge  sat  in  a  corner  of  the  library, 
too  sad  ibr  either  reading  or  playing :  in  that 
quiet  state  she  caused  me  little  trouble  ;  but  it 
was  succeeded  by  an  interval  of  impatient, 
fretful  weariness;  and  being  too  busy,  and  too 
old  then,  to  run  up  and  down  amusing  her,  I 
hit  on  a  method  by  which  she  might  entertain 
herself. 

1  used  to  send  her  on  her  travels  round  the 
grounds — now  on  foot,  and  now  on  a  pony ; 
indulging  her  with  a  patient  audience  of  all 
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her  real  and  imaginary  adventures,  when  she 
returned. 

The  summer  shone  in  full  prime ;  and  she 
took  such  a  taste  for  this  solitary  rambling 
that  she  often  contrived  to  remain  out  from 
breakfast  till  tea;  and  then  the  evenings  were 
spent  in  recounting  her  fanciful  tales.  I  did 
not  fear  her  breaking  bounds,  because  the  gates 
were  generally  locked,  and  I  thought  she 
would  scarcely  venture  forth  alone,  if  they  had 
stood  wide  open. 

Unluckily,  my  confidence  proved  mi>*placed. 
Catherine  came  to  me,  one  mr>rning,  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  said  she  was  that  day  an  Arabian 
merchant,  going  to  cross  the  Desert  with  his 
caravan;  and  I  must  give  her  plenty  of  provi- 
sion for  herself,  and  beasts,  a  horse,  and  three 
camels,  personated  by  a  large  hound,  and  a 
couple  of  pointers. 

I  got  together  good  store  of  daintie^j,  and 
slung  them  in  a  basket  on  one  siJe  ot  the  sad- 
dle; and  she  sprang  up  as  gay  as  a  fairy,  shei- 
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tered  by  her  wide-brimmed  hat  and  gauze  veil 
from  the  July  sun,  and  trotted  ofi'  with  a  merry 
laugh,  mocking  my  cautious  counsel  to  avoid 
gallopping,  and  come  back  early. 

The  naughty  thing  never  made  her  appear- 
ance at  tea.  One  traveller,  the  hound,  being 
an  old  dogj  and  fond  of  its  ease,  returned  ;  but 
neither  Cathy,  nor  the  pony,  nor  the  two 
pointers  were  visible  in  any  direction ;  and  I 
despatched  emissaries  down  this  path,  and  that 
path,  and,  at  last,  went  wandering  in  search  of 
her  myself. 

There  was  a  labourer  working  at  a  fence 
round  a  plantation,  on  the  borders  of  the 
grounds.  I  enquired  of  him  if  he  had  seen  our 
young  lady  ? 

"  I  saw  her  at  morn,"  he  replied,  '*  she 
would  have  me  to  cut  her  a  hazel  switch  ;  and 
then  she  leapt  her  galloway  over  the  hedge 
yonder,  where  it  is  lowest,  and  gallopped  out 
of  sight." 

You  may  guess  how  I  felt  at  hearing  this 
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news.  It  struck  me  directly  she  must  have 
started  for  Penistone  Craggs. 

"  What  will  become  of  her  ?"  I  ejaculated, 
pushing  through  a  gap  which  the  man  was  re- 
pairing, and  making  straight  to  the  high  road. 

I  walked  as  if  for  a  wager,  mile  after  mile, 
till  a  turn  brought  me  in  view  of  the  Heights, 
but  no  Catherine  could  I  detect,  far  or  near. 

The  Craggs  lie  about  a  mile  and  a  half  be- 
yond Mr.  Heathcliff 's  place,  and  that  is  four 
from  the  Grange,  so  I  began  to  fear  night 
would  fall  ere  I  could  reach  them. 

''  And  what  if  she  should  have  slipped  in 
clambering  among  them,"  I  reflected,  "  and 
been  killed,  or  broken  some  of  her  bones  ?" 

My  suspense  was  truly  painful;  and,  at 
first,  it  gave  me  delightful  relief  to  observe, 
in  hurrying  by  the  form-house,  Charlie,  the 
fiercest  of  the  pointers,  lying  under  a  window, 
with  swelled  head,  and  bleeding  ear. 

I  open  the  wicket,  and  ran  to  the  door, 
knocking     vehemently    for    admittance.       A 
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woman  whom  I  knew,  and  who  formerly  lived 
at  Giaimerton,  answered — she  had  been  ser- 
vant there  since  the  death  of  Mr  Earnshavv. 

"Ah,"  said  she,  "you  are  come  a  seeking 
your  little  mistress  !  don't  be  frightened.  She's 
here  safe — but  I'm  glad  it  isn't  the  master." 

"  He  is  not  at  home  then,  is  he  ?"  I  panted, 
quite  breathless  with  quick  walking  and  alarm. 

"  No,  DO,"  she  replied,  **  both  he  and  Joseph 
are  off,  and  I  think  they  wont  return  this  hour 
or  more.     Step  in  and  rest  you  a  bit." 

I  entered,  and  beheld  my  stray  lamb,  seated 
on  the  hearth,  rocking  herself  in  a  little  chair 
that  had  been  her  mother's,  when  a  child.  Her 
hat  was  hung  against  the  wall,  and  she  seemed 
perfectly  at  home,  laughing  and  chattering,  in 
the  best  spirits  imaginable,  to  Hareton,  now  a 
great,  strong  lad  of  eighteen,  who  stared  at 
her  with  considerable  curiosity  and  astonit«h- 
ment ;  comprehending  precious  little  of  the 
fluent  succession  of  remarks  and  questions 
which  her  tongue  never  ceased  pouring  forth. 
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*'  Very  well,  Miss,"  I  exclaimed,  concealing 
my  joy  under  an  angry  countenance.  ''  This 
is  your  last  ride,  till  papa  comes  back.  I'll  not 
trust  you  over  the  threshold  again,  you 
naughty,  naughty  girl." 

"Aha,  Ellen  I"  she  cried,  gaily,  jumping 
up,  and  running  to  my  side.  "  I  shall  have  a 
pretty  story  to  tell  to-night — and  so  you've 
found  me  out.  Have  you  ever  been  here  in 
your  life  before  ?" 

*'  Put  that  hat  on,  and  home  at  once,"  said 
I.  "  I'm  dreadfully  grieved  at  you,  Miss 
Cathy,  you've  done  extremely  wrong !  It's  no 
use  pouting  and  crying;  that  wont  repay  the 
trouble  I've  had,  scouring  the  country  after 
you.  To  think  how  Mr.  Linton  charged  me 
to  keep  you  in  ;  and  you  stealing  off  so ;  it 
shosvs  you  are  a  cunning  little  fox,  and  nobody 
will  put  faith  in  you  any  more." 

"  What  have  I  done  ?"  sobbed  she,  initantly 
checked,      "  Papa  charged  me  nothing — he'll 
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not  scold  me,  Ellen — he's  never  cross,  like 
you  !" 

"  Come,  come  !"  I  repeated.  **  I'll  tie  the 
riband.  Now,  let  us  have  no  petulance.  Oh, 
for  shame.  You  thirteen  years  old,  and  such  a 
baby  I" 

This  exclamation  was  caused  by  her  pushing 
the  hat  from  her  head,  and  retreating  to  the 
chinmey  out  of  my  reach. 

"  Nay,"  said  the  servant,  '*  don't  be  hard 
on  the  bonny  lass,  Mrs.  Dean.  We  made  her 
stop — she'd  fain  have  ridden  forwards,  afeard 
you  should  be  uneasy.  But  Hareton  offered 
to  go  with  her,  and  I  thought  he  should.  It's 
a  wild  road  over  the  hills.'' 

Hareton,  during  the  discussion,  stood  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  too  awkward  to  speak, 
though  he  looked  as  if  he  did  not  relish  my  in- 
trusion. 

"  How  long  am  I  to  wait  ?"  I  continued, 
disregarding  the   woman's  interference.     *'  It 
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will  be  dark  in  ten  minutes.  Where  is  the 
pony.  Miss  Cathy  ?  And  where  is  Phenix  ?  I 
shall  leave  you,  unless  you  be  quick,  so  please 
yourself." 

*'  The  pony  is  in  the  yard,"  she  replied, 
''  and  Phenix  is  shut  in  there.  He's  bitten — 
and  so  is  Charlie.  I  was  going  to  tell  you  all 
about  it ;  but  you  are  in  a  bad  temper,  and 
don't  deserve  to  hear." 

I  picked  up  her  hat,  and  approached  to  re- 
instate it ;  but  perceiving  that  the  people  of 
the  house  took  her  part,  she  commenced  ca- 
pering round  the  room  ;  and,  on  my  giving 
chase,  ran  like  a  mouse,  over  and  under,  and 
behind  the  furniture,  rendering  it  ridiculous 
for  me  to  pursue. 

Hareton  and  the  woman  laughed;  and  she 
joined  them,  and  waxed  more  impertinent  still ; 
till  I  cried,  in  great  irritation. 

"  Well,  Miss  Cathy,  if  you  were  aware 
whose  house  this  is,  you'd  be  glad  enough  to 
get  out." 
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"  It's  your  father'?,  isn't  it  ?"  said  she,  turn- 
ing  to  Hareton. 

**  Nay,"  he  replied,  looking  down,  and 
blushing  baslifully. 

He  could  not  stand  a  steady  gaze  from  her 
eyes,  though  they  were  just  his  own. 

*^  Whose  then— your  master's?"  she  asked. 

He  coloured  deeper,  with  a  different  feeling, 
muttered  an  oath,  and  turned  away. 

"  Who  is  his  master  ?"  continued  the  tire- 
some girl,  appealing  to  me.  "  He  talked 
about  *  our  house,'  and  *  our  folk.'  I  thought 
he  had  been  the  owner's  son.  And  he  never 
said,  Miss ;  he  should  have  done,  shouldn't  he, 
if  he's  a  servant  ?" 

Hareton  grew  black  as  a  thunder-cloud,  at 
this  childish  speech.  I  silently  shook  my  ques- 
tioner, and,  at  last,  succeeded  in  equipping  her 
for  departure. 

"  Now,  get  my  horse,"  she  said,  addressing 
her  unknown  kinsman  as  she  would  one  of  the 
stable-boys  at  the  Grange.     "  And  you  may 
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come  with  me.  1  want  to  see  where  the  goblin 
hunter  rises  iu  the  marsh,  and  to  hear  about 
the  fairishes,  as  you  call  them — but,  make 
haste !  What's  the  matter  ?  Get  my  horse,  I 
say. 

"  I'll  see  thee  damned,  before  [  be  thy  ser- 
vant !"  growled  the  lad. 

**  Y'ou'U  see  me  me  what?"  asked  Catherine 
in  surprise. 

**  Damned — thou  saucy  witch  !"  he  rejdied. 

"  There,  Miss  Cathy  !  you  see  you  have  got 
into  pretty  company,"  I  interposed.  ''Nice  words 
to  be  used  to  a  young  lady  I  Pray  don't  begin 
to  dispute  with  him — Come,  let  us  seek  for 
Minny  ourselves,  and  begone." 

"But  Ellen,"  cried  she,  staring,  fixed  in 
astonishment.  "  How  dare  he  speak  so  to  me  ? 
Mustn't  he  be  made  to  do  as  I  ask  him  ?  You 
wicked  creature,  I  shall  tell  papa  what  you  said 
—Now  then !" 

Hareton  did  not  appear  to  feel  this  threat ; 
so  the  tears  sprung  into  her  eyes  with  indig- 
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nation.  *^  You  bring  the  pony,"  she  exclaim- 
ed, turning  to  the  woman,  "and  let  my  dog 
free  this  moment  1" 

"  Softly,  Miss,'*  answered  the  addressed. 
*'  You'll  lose  nothing,  by  being  civil.  Though 
Mr.  Hareton,  there,  be  not  the  master's  son, 
he's  your  cousin;  and  I  was  never  hired  to 
serve  you." 

"  He  my  cousin  !"  cried  Cathy  with  a  scorn- 
ful laugh. 

'*  Yes,  indeed,"  responded  her  reprover. 

"  Oh,  Ellen  !  don't  let  them  say  such  things," 
she  pursued  in  great  trouble.  Papa  is  gone  to 
fetch  my  cousin  from  London — my  cousin  is 
a  gentleman's  son — That  my — "  she  stopped, 
and  wept  outright ;  upset  at  the  bare  notion 
of  relationship  with  such  a  clown. 

'*  Hush,  hush !"  I  whispered,  "  people  can 
have  many  cousins  and  of  all  sorts.  Miss  Cathy, 
without  being  any  the  worse  for  it ;  only  they 
needn't  keep  their  company,  if  they  be  disa- 
greeable, and  bad." 
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*'  He's  not,  he's  not  my  cousin,  Ellen  !'*  she 
went  on,  gathering  fresh  grief  from  reflection, 
and  flinging  herself  into  my  arms  for  refuge 
from  the  idea. 

I  was  much  vexed  at  her  and  the  servant 
for  their  mutual  revelations ;  having  no  doubt 
of  Linton's  approaching  arrival,  communicated 
by  the  former,  being  reported  to  Mr.  Heath- 
cliff;  and  feeling  as  confident  that  Catherine's 
first  thought  on  her  father's  return,  would  be 
to  seek  an  explanation  of  the  latter'a  assertion, 
concerning  her  rude-bred  kindred. 

Hareton,  recovering  from  his  disgust  at 
being  taken  for  a  servant,  seemed  moved  by 
her  distress;  and,  having  fetched  the,  pony 
round  to  the  door,  he  took,  to  propitiate  her, 
a  fine  crooked-legged  terrier  whelp  from  the 
kennel ;  ~and  putting  it  into  her  hand,  bid  her 
wisht  for  he  meant  naught. 

Pausing  in  her  lamentations,  she  surveyed 
him  with  a  glance  of  awe,  and  horror,  then 
burst  forth  anew. 
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I  could  scarcely  refrain  from  smiling  at  this 
antipathy  to  the  poor  fellow  ;  who  was  a  well- 
niade,  athletic  youth,  good  looking  in  features, 
and  stout  and  healthy,  but  attired  in  garments 
befitting  his  daily  occupations  of  working  on 
the  farm,  and  lounging  among  the  moors  after 
rabbits  and   game.      Still,  I  thought  I  could 
detect   in    his    physiognomy    a  mind    owning 
better  qualities  than  his  father  ever  possessed. 
Good  things  lost  amid  a  wilderness  of  weeds, 
to   be   sure,   whose    rankness   far  over-topped 
their  neglected  growth  ;    yet  notwithstanding, 
evidence  of  a  wealthy  soil   that   might  yield 
luxuriant  crops,    under  other   and   favourable 
circumstances.     Mr.  HeathclifF,  I  believe,  had 
not  treated  him  physically  ill ;    thanks  to  his 
fearless  nature  which  offered  no  temptation  to 
that  course  of  oppression ;    it  had  none  of  the 
timid  susceptibility  that  would  have  given  zest 
to  ill-treatment,  in  Heathcliff 's  judgment.     He 
appeared   to   have    bent   his    malevolence   on 
making  him  a  brute :  he  was  never  taught  to 
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read  or  write  ;  never  rebuked  for  any  bad  habit 
which  did  not  annoy  his  keeper ;  never  led  a 
single  step  towards  virtue,  or  guarded  by  a 
single  precept  against  vice.  And  from  what  I 
heard,  Joseph  contributed  much  to  his  dete- 
rioration by  a  narrow  minded  partiality  which 
prompted  him  to  flatter,  and  pet  him,  as  a  boy, 
because  he  was  the  head  of  the  old  family. 
And  as  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  accusing 
Catherine  Earnshaw,  and  HeathclifF,  when 
children,  of  putting  the  master  past  his  pa- 
tience, and  compelling  him  to  seek  solace  in 
drink,  by  what  he  termed,  their  '*  offalld  ways," 
60  at  present,  he  laid  the  whole  burden  of 
Hareton's  faults  on  the  shoulders  of  the  usurper 
of  his  property. 

If  the  lad  swore  he  wouldn't  correct  him  ; 
nor  however  culpably  he  behaved.  It  gave 
Joseph  satisfaction,  apparently,  to  watch  him 
go  the  worst  lengths.  He  allowed  that  he  was 
ruined ;  that  his  soul  was  abandoned  to  perdi- 
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tioD ;  but  then,  lie  reflected  that  Heathcliff 
must  answer  for  it.  Hareton's  blood  would  be 
required  at  his  hands ;  and  there  lay  immense 
consolation  in  that  thought. 

Joseph  had  instilled  into  him  a  pride  of 
name,  and  of  his  lineage;  he  would  had  he 
dared,  have  fostered  hate  between  him  and 
the  present  owner  of  the  Heights,  but  his 
dread  of  that  owner  amounted  to  superstition  ; 
and  he  confined  his  feelings,  regarding  him,  to 
muttered  inuendo's  and  private  commina- 
tions. 

I  don't  pretend  to  be  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  mode  of  living  customary  in  those 
days,  at  Wuthering  Heights.  I  only  speak 
from  hearsay ;  for  I  saw  little.  The  villagers 
affirmed  x^'r.  Heathcliff  was  near^  and  a  cruel 
hard  landlord  to  his  tenants ;  but  the  house, 
inside  had  regained  its  ancient  aspect  of  com- 
fort under  female  management ;  and  the  scenes 
of  riot  common  in   Hindley's  time,  were  not 
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now  enacted  within  its  walls.  The  master 
was  too  gloomy  to  seek  companionship  with 
any  people,  good  or  bad,  and  he  is  yet — 

This,  however,  is  not  making  progress  with 
my  story.  Miss  Cathy  rejected  the  peace- 
offering  of  the  terrier,  and  demanded  her  own 
dogs,  Charlie  and  Phenix.  They  came  limp- 
ing, and  hanging  their  heads ;  and  we  set  out 
for  home,  sadly  out  of  sorts,  every  one  of  us. 

I  could  not  wring  from  my  little  lady  how 
she  had  spent  the  day ;  except  that,  as  I  sup' 
posed,  the  goal  of  her  pilgrimage  was  Penistone 
Crags;  and  ehe  arrived  without  adventure  to 
the  gate  of  the  farmhouse,  when  Hareton  hap- 
pened to  issue  forth,  attended  by  some  canine 
followers  who  attacked  her  train. 

They  had  a  smart  battle,  before  their  owners 
could  separate  them:  that  formed  an  intro- 
duction.    Catherine  told  Hareton  who  she  was, 

and  where  she  was  going ;  and  asked   him  to 

-  V- 
show  her   the  way ;    finally,  be;:;uili4^  him  to 

accompany  her. 

VOL.    n.  F 
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He  opened  the  mysteries  of  the  Fairy  cave, 
and  twenty  other  queer  places ;  but  being  in 
disgrace,  I  was  not  favoured  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  interesting  objects  she  saw. 

I  could  gather  however,  that  her  guide  had 
been  a  favourite  till  she  hurt  his  feelings  by 
addressing  him  as  a  servant,  and  HeathcliflTs 
housekeeper  hurt  hers,  by  calling  him  her 
cousin. 

Then  the  language  he  had  held  to  her  ran- 
kled in  her  heart ;  she  who  was  always  "love," 
and  "darling,"  and  "queen,"  and  "angel," 
with  everybody  at  the  Grange  ;  to  be  insulted 
so  shockingly  by  a  stranger!  She  did  not 
comprehend  it ;  and  hard  work  I  had,  to  ob- 
tain a  promise  that  she  would  not  lay  the 
grievance  before  her  father. 

1  explained  how  he  objected  to  the  whole 
household  at  the  Height:?,  and  how  sorry  he 
would  be  to  find  she  had  been  there;  but,  I 
insisted  most  on  the  fact,  that  if  she  revealed 
my  negligence  of  his  orders,    he    would  per-' 
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haps,  be  so  angry  that  I  should  have  to  leave ; 
and  Cathy  couldn't  bear  that  prospect:  she 
pledged  her  word,  and  kept  it,  for  my  sake — 
after  all,  she  was  a  sweet  little  girl. 


F   3 
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CHAPTEE    V. 


A  LF.TTER,  edged  with  black,  announced  the 
day  of  my  master's  return.  Isabella  was  dead ; 
and  he  wrote  to  bid  me  get  mourning  for  his 
daughter,  and  arrange  a  room,  and  other  ac- 
commodations, for  bis  youthful  nephew, 

Catherine  ran  wild  with  joy  at  the  idea  of 
welcoming  her  father  back:  and  indulged 
most  sanguine  anticipations  of  the  innumera- 
ble excellencies  of  her  '*  real '  cousin. 

The  evening  of  their  expected  arrival  came. 
Since  early  morning,  she  had  been  busy,  or- 
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dering  her  own  small  affairs ;  and  now,  attired 
in  her  new  black  frock — poor  thing  !  her 
iaunt's  death  impressed  her  with  no  definite 
sorrow — she  obliged  me,  by  constant  worrying, 
to  walk  with  her,  down  through  the  grounds,  to 
meet  them. 

'*  Linton  is  just  six  months  younger  than  I 
am,"  she  chattered  as  we  strolled  leisurely  over 
the  swells  and  hollows  of  mossy  turf,  under 
shadow  of  the  trees.  "  How  delightful  it 
will  be  to  have  hitn  for  a  playfellow!  Aunt 
Isabella  sent  papa  a  beautiful  lock  of  his  hair  ; 
it  was  lighter  than  mine — more  flaxen,  and 
quite  as  fine.  I  have  it  carefully  preserved  in 
a  little  glass  box;  and  I've  often  thought  what 
pleasure  it  would  be  to  see  its  owner — Oh  I 
I  am  happy — and  papa,  dear,  dear  papa  I  come, 
Ellen,  let  us  run  !  come  run  I" 

She  ran,  and  returned  and  ran  again,  many 
times  before  my  sober  footsteps  reached  the 
gate,  and  then  she  seated  herself  on  the  grassy 
bank  beside  the  path,   and  tried  to  wait  pa- 
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tiently ;  but  that  was  impossible ;  she  couldn^t 
be  still  a  minute. 

"  How  long  they  are  !"  she  exclaimed.  "  Ah, 
I  see  some  dust  on  the  road — they  are  coming  ! 
No !  When  will  they  be  here  ?  May  we  not 
go  a  little  way — half  a  mile,  Ellen,  only  just 
half  a  mile  ?  Do  say  yes,  to  that  clump  of 
birches  at  the  turn !" 

I  refused  staunchily:  and,  at  length,  her 
suspense  was  ended:  the  travelling  carriage 
rolled  in  sight. 

Miss  Cathy  shrieked,  and  stretched  out  her 
arms,  as  soon  as  she  caught  her  father's  face, 
looking  from  the  window.  He  descended, 
nearly  as  eager  as  herself;  and  a  considerable 
interval  elapsed,  ere  they  had  a  thought  to 
spare  for  any  but  themselves. 

While  they  exchanged  caresses,  I  took  a 
peep  in  to  see  after  Linton.  He  was  asleep, 
in  a  corner,  wrapped  in  a  warm,  fur-lined 
cloak,  as  if  it  had  been  winter,  A  pale,  deli- 
cate, effeminate    boy,  who  might   have   been 
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taken  for  my  master's  younger  brother,  so 
strong  was  the  resemblance,  but  there  was  a 
sickly  peevishness  in  his  aspect,  that  Edgar 
Linton  never  had. 

The  latter  saw  me  looking ;  and  having 
shaken  hands,  advised  me  to  close  the  door, 
and  leave  him  undisturbed ;  for  the  journey 
had  fatigued  him. 

Cathy  would  fain  have  taken  one  glance ; 
but  her  father  told  her  to  come  on,  and  they 
walked  together  up  the  park,  while  I  hastened 
before,  to  prepare  the  servants, 

"  Now,  darling,"  said  Mr.  Linton,  address- 
ing his  daughter,,  as  they  halted  at  the  bottom 
of  the  front  steps.  "  Your  cousin  is  not  so 
strong,  or  so  merry  as  you  are,  and  he  has  lost 
his  mother,  remember,  a  very  short  time  since, 
therefore,  don't  expect  him  to  play,  and  run 
about  with  you  directly.  And  don't  harass 
him  much  by  talking — let  him  be  quiet  this 
evening,  at  least,  will  you  ?" 

"Yes,    yes,    papa,"    answered    Catherine; 
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"  but  I  do  want  to  see  him ;  and  he  hasn't 
once  looked  out." 

The  carriage  stopped ;  and  the  sleeper, 
being  roused,  was  lifted  to  the  ground  by  his 
uncle. 

"  This  is  your  cousin  Cathy,  Linton,"  he 
said,  putting  their  little  hands  together. 
"  She'd  fond  of  you  already  ;  and  mind  you 
don't  grieve  her  by  crying  to-night.  Try  to  be 
cheerful  now;  the  travelling  is  at  an  end,  and 
you  have  nothing  to  do  but  rest  and  amuse 
yourself  as  you  please." 

**  Let  me  go  to  bed  then,"  answered  the 
boy,  shrinking  from  Catherine's  salute ;  and 
he  put  his  fingers  to  his  eyes  to  remove  incipi- 
ent tears. 

"  Come,  come,  there's  a  good  child/'  I  whis- 
pered, leading  him  in.  "  You'll  make  her  weep 
too— see  how  sorry  she  is  for  you  !" 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  were  sorrow  for 
him,  but  his  cousin  put  on  as  sad  a  counte- 
nance as  himself,  and  returned  to  her  father. 
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All  three  entered,  and  mounted  to  the  library 
where  tea  vvas  laid  ready. 

I  proceeded  to  remove  Linton's  cap,  and 
mantle,  and  placed  him  on  a  chair  by  the  table ; 
but  he  was  no  sooner  seated  than  he  began  to 
cry  afresh.  My  master  inquired  what  was  the 
matter. 

*'  I  can't  sit  on  a  chair,"  sobbed  the  boy. 
"  Go  to  the  sofa  then  ;  and  Ellen  shall  bring 
you  some  tea,"   answered  his  uncle,  patiently. 
He  had  been  greatly  tried  during  the  jour- 
ney, I   felt   convinced,    by    his   fretful,  ailing 
charge. 

Linton  slovvly  trailed  himself  off,  and  lay 
down.  Cathy  carried  a  foot-stool  and  her  cup 
to  his  side. 

At  first  she  sat  silent ;  but  that  could  not 
last ;  she  had  resolved  to  make  a  pet  of  her 
little  cousin,  as  she  would  have  him  to  be  ; 
and  she  commenced  stroking  his  curls,  and 
kissing  his  cheek,  and  offering  him  tea  in  her 
saucer,  like  a  baby.  This  pleased  him,  for  he 
F  5 
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was  not  much  better ;  he  dried  his  eyes,  and 
lightened  into  a  faint  smile. 

**  Oh,  he'll  do  very  well,"  said  the  master  to 
me,  after  watching  them  a  minute.  "  Very 
well,  if  we  can  keep  him,  Ellen.  The  company 
of  a  child  of  his  own  age  will  instil  new  spirit 
into  him  soon:  and  by  wishing  for  strength 
he'll  gain  it." 

Aye,  if  we  can  keep  him !  I  mused  to  my- 
self ;  and  sore  misgivings  came  over  me  that 
there  was  slight  hope  of  that.  And  then,  I 
thought,  however  will  that  weakling  live  at 
Wuthering  Heights,  between  his  father  and 
Hareton  ?  what  playmates  and  instructors 
they'll  be. 

Our  doubts  were  presently  decided ;  even 
earlier  than  I  expected.  I  had  just  taken  the 
children  up  stairs,  after  tea  was  finished ;  and 
secTj  Linton  asleep — he  would  not  suffer  me  to 
k;i>e  him,  till  that  was  the  case — I  had  come 
dcwn,  and  was  standing  by  the  table  in  the 
h:']l  lighting  a  bed-room  candle  for  Mr.  Edgar, 
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xvhen  a  maid  stepped  out  of  the  kitchen,  and 
informed  me  that  Mr.  Heathcliff'a  servant, 
Joseph,  was  at  the  door,  and  wished  to  speak 
with  the  master. 

'*  I  shall  ask  him  what  he  wants  first,"  I  said, 
in  considerable  trepidation.  "  A  very  unlikely 
hour  to  be  troubling  people,  and  the  instant 
they  have  returned  from  a  long  journey.  I  don't 
think  the  master  can  see  him." 

Joseph  had  advanced  through  the  kitchen, 
as  I  uttered  these  words,  and  now  present- 
ed himself  in  the  hall.  He  was  donned  in  his 
Sunday  garments,  with  his  most  sanctimonious 
and  sourest  face ;  and  holding  his  hat  in  one 
hand,  and  his  stick  in  the  other,  he  proceeded 
to  clean  his  shoes  on  the  mat, 

"  Good  evening,  Joseph,"  I  said,  coldly. 
**  What  business  brings  you  here  to-night?" 

"  It's  Maister  Linton  Aw  mun  spake  tull," 
he  answered,  waving  me  disdainfully  aside. 

"  Mr.  Linton  is  going  to  bed ;  unless  you 
have  something  particular  to  say,  I'm  sure  he 
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wont  hear  it  now,''  I  continued.  *'  You  had 
better  sit  down  in  there,  and  entrust  your  mes- 
sage to  me.*' 

"  Which  is  his  rahm  ?"  pursued  the  fellow, 
surveying  the  range  of  closed  doors. 

I  perceived  he  was  bent  on  refusing  my  me- 
diation ;  so  very  reluctantly,  I  went  up  to  the 
library,  and  announced  the  unseasonable  visi- 
ter ;  advising  that  he  should  be  dismissed  till 
next  day. 

Mr.  Linton  had  no  time  to  empower  me  to 
do  so,  for  he  mounted  close  at  my  heels,  and 
pushing  into  the  apartment,  planted  himself 
at  the  far  side  of  the  table,  with  his  two  fists 
clapped  on  the  head  of  his  stick,  and  began  in 
an  elevated  tone,  as  if  anticipating  opposition. 

"  Hathecliff  has  send  me  for  his  lad,  un  Aw 
'munn't  goa  back  'baht  him." 

Edgar  Linton  was  silent  a  minute ;  an  ex- 
pression of  exceeding  sorrow  overcast  his  fea- 
tures; he  would  have  pitied  the  child  on  his 
own  account;  but,  recalling  Isabella's   hopes 
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and  fears,  and  anxious  wishes  for  her  son,  and 
her  commendations  of  him  to  his  care,  he 
grieved  bitterly  at  the  prospect  of  yielding 
him  up,  and  searched  in  his  heart  how  it  might 
be  avoided.  No  plan  offered  itself:  the  very 
exhibition  of  any  desire  to  keep  him  would 
have  rendered  the  claimant  more  peremptory : 
there  was  nothing  left  but  to  resign  him. 
However,  he  was  not  going  to  rouse  him  from 
his  sleep. 

'*  Tell  Mr.  Heathcliff,"  he  answered,  calmly, 
"  that  his  son  shall  come  to  Wuthering 
Heights  to-morrow.  He  is  in  bed,  and  too 
tired  to  go  the  distance  now.  You  may  also 
tell  him  that  the  mother  of  Linton  desired  him 
to  remain  under  my  guardianship;  and,  at 
present,  his  health  is  very  precarious." 

*'  Noa!"  said  Joseph,  giving  a  thud  with 
his  prop  on  the  floor,  and  assuming  an  authori- 
tative air.  "  Noa  !  that  manes  nowt — Hathe- 
cliff  maks  noa  'cahnt  uh  t'  mother,  nur  yah 
norther — bud  he'll  hev  his  lad ;  und  Aw  mun 
tak  hirn — soa  nah  yah  knaw  I" 
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"  You  shall  not  to-night !"  answered  Linton, 
decisively.  "  Walk  down  stairs  at  once,  and 
repeat  to  your  master  what  I  have  said.  Ellen, 
show  him  down.     Go — " 

Andj  aiding  the  indignant  elder  with  a  lift 
by  the  arm,  he  rid  the  room  of  him,  and  closed 
the  door. 

"  Yarrah  weel !"  shouted  Joseph,  as  he  slowly 
drew  off.  "  Tuh  morn,  he's  come  hisseln,  un' 
thrust  him  aht,  if  yah  darr!" 
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CHAPTER   VI, 


To  obviate  the  clanger  of  this  threat  being 
fulfilled,  Mr.  Linton  commissioned  me  to  take 
the  boy  home  early,  on  Catherine's  pony,  and, 
said  he — 

"  As  we  shall  now  have  no  influence  over 
his  destiny,  good  or  bad,  you  must  say  nothing 
of  where  he  is  gone  to  my  daughter ;  she  can- 
not associate  with  him  hereafter;  and  it  is 
better  for  her  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  his 
proximity,  lest  she  should  be  restless,  and  an- 
xious to  visit    the  Heights—merely  tell  her, 
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his  father  sent  for  him  suddenly,  and  he  has 
been  obliged  to  leave  us." 

Linton  was  very  reluctant  to  be  roused 
from  his  bed,  at  five  o'clock,  and  astonished 
to  be  informed  that  he  must  prepare  for  fur- 
ther travelling :  but  I  softened  off  the  matter 
by  stating  that  he  was  going  to  spend  some 
time  with  his  father,  Mr.  Heathcliff,  who 
wished  to  see  him  so  much,  he  did  not  like  to 
defer  the  pleasure  till  he  should  recover  from 
his  late  journey. 

"  My  father  ?"  he  cried,  in  strange  perplex- 
ity. "  Mamma  never  told  me  I  had  a  father. 
Where  does  he  live?  I'd  rather  stay  with 
uncle.*' 

"  He  lives  a  little  distance  from  the 
Grange,"  I  replied,  "just  beyond  those  hills — 
not  so  far,  but  you  may  walk  over  here,  when 
you  get  hearty.  And  you  should  be  glad  to 
go  home,  and  to  see  him.  You  must  try  to 
love  him,  as  you  did  your  mother,  and  then  he 
will  love  you." 
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*'  But  why  have  I  not  heard  of  hiin  before?*' 
asked  Linton ;  *'  why  didn't  mamma,  and  he 
live  together  as  other  people  do  ?" 

"  He  had  business  to  keep  him  in  the 
north,"  I  answered ;  "  and  your  mother's  health 
required  her  to  reside  in  the  south." 

"  And  why  didn't  mamma  speak  to  me 
about  him  ?"  persevered  the  child.  "  She 
often  talked  of  uncle,  and  I  learnt  to  love  him 
long  ago.  How  am  1  to  love  papa  ?  I  don't 
know  him." 

*'  Oh,  all  children  love  their  parents,"  I 
said.  "  Your  mother,  perhaps,  thought  you 
would  want  to  be  with  him,  if  she  mentioned 
him  often  to  you.  •  Let  us  make  haste.  An 
early  ride  on  such  a  beautiful  morning  is  much 
preferable  to  an  hour's  more  sleep." 

*'  Is  she  to  go  with  us,"  he  demanded.  '*  The 
little  girl  I  saw  yesterday  ?" 

"  Not  now,"  replied  L 

"  Is  uncle  ?"  he  continued. 
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*'  No,  I  shall  be  your  companion  there,"  I 
said. 

Linton  sank  back  on  his  pillow,  and  fell  into 
a  brown  study. 

"I  won't  go  without  uncle;''  he  cried  at 
length;  " I  can't  tell  where  you  mean  to  take 
me." 

I  attempted  to  persuade  him  of  the  naughti- 
ness of  showing  reluctance  to  meet  his  father : 
still  he  obstinately  resisted  any  progress  to- 
wards dressing ;  and  I  had  to  call  for  ray  mas- 
ter's assistance,  in  coaxing  him  out  of  bed. 

The  poor  thing  was  finally  got  off  with  seve- 
ral delusive  assurances  that  his  absence  should 
be  short ;  that  Mr.  Edgar  and  Cathy  would 
visit  him;  and  other  promises,  equally  ill- 
founded,  which  I  invented  and  reiterated,  at 
intervals,  throughout  the  way. 

The  pure  heather-scented  air,  and  the  bright 
sunshine,  and  the  gentle  canter  of  Minny  re- 
lieved his  despondency,  after  a  while.  He  be- 
gan to  put  questions  concerning  his  new  home, 
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and  its  inhabitants,  with  greater  interest,  and 
liveliness. 

*'Is  Wuthering  Heights  as  pleasant  a  place 
as  Thrushcross  Grange  ?"  he  inquired,  turning 
to  take  a  last  glance  into  the  valley,  whence 
a  light  mist  mounted,  and  formed  fleecy  cloud, 
on  the  skirts  of  the  blue. 

''  It  is  not  80  buried  in  trees,"  1  replied, 
"  and  it  is  not  quite  so  large,  but  you  can  see 
the  country  beautifully,  all  round ;  and  the  air 
is  healthier  for  you — fresher,  and  dryer.  You 
will,  perhaps,  think  the  building  old  and  dark, 
at  first — though  it  is  a  respectable  house,  the 
next  best  in  the  neighbourhood.  And  you 
will  have  such  nice  rambles  on  the  moors  I 
Hareton  Earnshaw — that  is  Miss  Cathy's  other 
cousin  ;  and  so  yours  in  a  manner — will  show 
you  all  the  sweetest  spots ;  and  you  can  bring 
a  book  in  fine  weather,  and  make  a  green  hol- 
low your  study  ;  and,  now  and  then,  your  un- 
cle may  join  you  in  a  walk ;  he  does,  fre- 
quently, walk  out  on  the  hills." 
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'•And  what  is  my  father  like?"  he  asked. 
**  Is  he  as  young  and  handsome  as  uncle?" 

"  He's  as  young,"  said  I  "  but  he  has  black 
hair,  and  eyes ;  and  looks  sterner,  and  he  is 
taller  and  bigger  altogether.  He'll  not  seem 
to  you  so  gentle  and  kind  at  first,  perhaps,  be- 
cause, it  is  not  his  way— still,  mind  you  be 
frank  and  cordial  with  him;  and  naturally, 
he'll  be  fonder  of  you  than  any  uncle,  for  you 
are  his  own." 

*'  Black  hair  and  eyes !"  mused  Linton.  "  I 
can't  fancy  him.  Then  I  am  not  like  him,  am 
I?" 

"Not  much,"  I  answered... Not  a  morsel,  I 
thought :  surveying  with  regret  the  white  com- 
plexion, and  slim  frame  of  my  companion,  and 
his  large  languid  eyes... his  mother's  eyes  save 
that,  unless  a  morbid  touchiness  kindled  them, 
a  moment,  they  had  not  a  vestige  of  her  spark- 
ling spirit. 

"  How  strange  that  he  should  never  come  to 
see  mama,  and  me  "  he  murmured.     "  Has  he 
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ever  seen  me  ?  If  he  have,  I  must  have  been 
a  baby — I  remember  not  a  single  thing  about 
himr 

''Why,  Master  Linton,"  said  I,  "three  hun- 
dred miles  is  a  great  distance  :  and  ten  years 
seem  very  different  in  length,  to  a  grown  up 
person,  compared  with  what  they  do  to  you. 
It  is  probable  Mr.  Heath  cliff  proposed  going, 
from  summer  to  summer,  but  never  found  a 
convenient  opportunity :  and  now  it  is  too  late 
— Don't  trouble  him  with  questions  on  the 
subject :  it  will  disturb  him  for  no  good." 

The  boy  was  fully  occupied  with  his  own 
cogitations  for  the  remainder  of  the  ride,  till 
we  halted  before  the  farm-house  garden  gate. 
1  watched  to  catch  his  impressions  in  his  coun- 
tenanaiice.  He  surveyed  the  carved  front, 
and  low-browed  lattices ;  the  straggling  goose- 
berry bushes,  and  crooked  firs,  with  solemn  in- 
tentness,  and  then  shook  his  head:  his  private 
feelings  entirely  disapproved  of  the  exterior  of 
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his  new  abode;  but  he  had  sense  to  postpone 
complaining — there  might  be  compensation 
within. 

Before  he  dismounted,  I  went  and  opened 
the  door.  It  was  half-past  six ;  the  family  had 
just  finished  breakfast ;  the  servant  was  clear- 
ing and  wiping  down  the  table ;  Joseph  stood 
by  his  master's  chair  telling  some  tale  concern- 
ing a  lame  horse ;  and  Hareton  was  preparing 
for  the  hay-field. 

"  Hallo,  Nelly  !"  cried  Mr.  Heathcliff,  when 
he  saw  me.  *'  I  feared  I  should  have  to  come 
down  and  fetch  my  property,  myself — You've 
brought  it  have  you?  Let  us  see  what  we 
can  make  of  it." 

He  got  up  and  strode  to  the  door :  Hareton 
and  Joseph  followed  in  gaping  curiosity.  Poor 
Linton  ran  a  frightened  eye  over  the  faces  of 
the  three. 

"  Sure-ly,"  said  Joseph  after  a  grave  inspec- 
tion, *  he's  swopped  wi'  ye,  maister,  an'  yon's 
his  lass !" 
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Heathcliff  having  stared  his  son  into  an  ague 
of  confusion,  uttered  a  scornful  laugh. 

"God!  what  a  beauty!  what  a  lovely, charm- 
ing thing!"  he  exclaimed.  *' Haven't  they 
reared  it  on  snails,  and  sour  milk,  Nelly?  Oh, 
damn  my  soul !  but  that's  worse  than  I  ex- 
pected— and  the  devil  knows  J  was  not  san- 
guine!" 

I  bid  the  trembling  and  bewildered  child 
get  down,  and  enter.  He  did  not  thoroughly 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  his  father's  speech, 
or  whether  it  were  intended  for  him :  indeed, 
he  was  not  yet  certain  that  the  grim,  sneering 
stranger  was  his  father ;  but  he  clung  to  me 
with  growing  trepidation  ;  and  on  Mr.  Heath- 
cliff's  taking  a  seat,  and  bidding  him  "  come 
hither,"  he  hid  his  face  on  my  shoulder,  and 
wept. 

"  Tut,  tut  !"  said  Heathcliff,  stretching  out 
a  hand  and  dragging  him  roughly  between  his 
knees,  and  then  holding  up  his  head  by  the 
chin.      "  None   of   that  nonsense !    we're  not 
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going  to  hurt  thee,  Linton — isn't  that  thy 
name?  Thou  art  thy  mother's  child,  entirely  ! 
Where  is  my  share  in  thee,  puling  chicken  ?" 

He  took  off  the  boy's  cap  and  pushed  back 
his  thick  flaxen  curls,  felt  his  slender  arms,  and 
his  small  fingers ;  during  which  examination, 
Linton  ceased  crying^  and  lifted  his  great  blue 
eyes  to  inspect  the  inspector. 

"  Do  you  know  me  ?"  asked  Heathcliff,  hav- 
ing satisfied  himself  that  the  limbs  were  all 
equally  frail  and  feeble. 

"  No !"  said  Linton,  with  a  gaze  of  vacant 
fear. 

**  You've  heard  of  me,  I  dare  say?" 

"  No,' '  he  replied  again. 

"  No?  What  a  shame  of  your  mother,  never 
to  waken  your  filial  regard  for  me !  You  are 
my  son,  then,  I'll  tell  you  ;  and  your  mother 
was  a  wicked  slut  to  leave  you  in  ignorance  of 
the  sort  of  father  you  possessed — Now,  don't 
wince,  and  colour  up !  Though  it  u  some- 
thingc  to  see  vou  have  not  white  blood — Be  a 
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good  lad;  and  I'll  do  for  you — Nelly,  if  you 
be  tired  you  may  sit  down,  if  not  get  home 
again — I  guess  you'll  report  what  you  hear, 
and  see,  to  the  cipher  at  the  Grange ;  and 
this  thing  won't  be  settled  while  you  linger 
about  it." 

"  Well,"  replied  I,  "  I  hope  you'll  be  kind 
to  the  boy,  Mr.  HeathclifF,  or  youll  not  keep 
him  long,  and  he's  all  you  have  akin,  in  the 
wide  world  that  you  will  ever  know — remem- 
ber. 

*'  I'll  be  very  kind  to  him  you  needn't  fear!" 
he  said  laughing.  ''  Only  nobo'''y  else  must 
be  kind  to  him — I'm  jealous  of  monopolizing 
his  affection — And,  to  begin  ray  kindness, 
Joseph !  bring  the  lad  some  breakfast — Hare- 
ton,  you  infernal  calf,  begone  to  your  work. 
Yes,  Nell,"  he  added  when  they  were  depart- 
ed, "•  my  son  is  prospective  owner  of  your 
place,  and  I  should  not  wish  him  to  die  till  I 
was  certain  of  being  his  successor.  Besides, 
he's   mine,  and  I  want  the  triumph  of  seeing 
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nnj  descendent  fairly  lord  of  their  estates ;  my 
child  hiring  their  children,  to  till  their  fathers' 
lands  for  wages — That  is  the  sole  considera- 
tion which  can  make  me  endure  the  whelp — 
I  despise  him  for  himself,  and  hate  him  for 
the  memories  he  revives!  But,  that  conside- 
ration is  sufficient ;  he's  as  safe  with  me,  and 
shall  be  tended  as  carefully,  as  your  master 
tends  his  own  — I  have  a  room  up- stairs,  fur- 
nished for  him,  in  handsome  style— I've  en- 
gaged a  tutor,  also,  to  come  three  times  a 
week,  from  twenty  miles  distance,  to  teach 
him  what  he  pleases  to  learn.  I've  ordered 
Hareton  to  obey  him  :  and  in  fact,  I've  ar- 
ranged every  thing  with  a  view  to  preserve 
the  superior,  and  the  gentleman  in  him,  above 
his  associate? — I  do  regret  however,  that  he 
so  little  deserves  the  trouble — if  1  wished  any 
blessing  in  the  world,  it  was  to  find  him  a 
worthy  object  of  pride,  and  I'm  bitterly  dis- 
appointed with  the  whey-faced  whiuing 
wretch !" 
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While  he  was  speakiog,  Joseph  returned, 
bearing  a  basin  of  milk-porridge,  and  placed 
it  before  Linton.  He  stirred  round  the  home- 
ly mess  with  a  look  of  aversion,  and  affirmed 
he  could  not  eat  it. 

I  saw  the  old  man  servant  shared  largely  in 
his  master's  scorn  of  the  child,  though  he  was 
compelled  to  retain  the  sentiment  in  his  heart, 
because  Heathcliff  plainly  meant  his  underlings 
to  hold  him  in  honour. 

"  Cannot  ate  it?"  repeated  he,  peering  in 
Linton's  face,  and  subduing  his  voice  to  a 
whisper,  for  fear  of  being  overheard.  **  But 
Maister  Hareton  nivir  ate  nowt  else,  when  he 
wer  a  little  un :  und  what  wer  gooid  eneugh 
fur  him's  gooid  eneugh  fur  yah,  Aw's  rayther 
think !" 

'*  I  sha'Tit  eat  it !"  answered  Linton,  snap- 
pishly.    "  Take  it  away." 

Joseph  snatched  up  the  food  indignantly,  and 
brought  it  to  us. 

G  3 
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*'  Is  there  owt  ails  th'  victuals  T  he  asked, 
thrusting  the  tray  under  Heathcliif 's  nose. 

^'  What  should  ail  them  ?"  he  said. 

*'  Wah !"  answered  Joseph,  "  yon  dainty 
chap  says  he  cannut  ate  'em.  Bud  Aw  guess 
it's  raight !  His  mother  wer  just  soa — we  wer 
a'mcst  too  mucky  tuh  sow  t'  corn  fur  makking 
her  breead." 

"  Don't  mention  his  mother  to  me,"  said  the 
master,  angrily.  "  Get  him  something  that 
he  can  eat,  that's  all.  What  is  his  usual  food, 
Nelly?" 

I  suggested  boiled  milk  or  tea;  and  the 
housekeeper  received  instructions  to  prepare 
some. 

Come,  I  reflected,  his  father's  selfishness 
may  contribute  to  his  comfort.  He  perceives 
his  delicate  constitution,  and  the  necessity  of 
treating  him  tolerably.  I'll  console  Mr.  Edgar 
by  acquainting  him  with  the  turn  Heathcliff's 
humour  has  taken. 

Having  no  excuse  for   lingering   longer,  I 
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slipped  out,  while  Linton  was  engaged  in 
timidly  rebuffing  the  advances  of  a  friendly 
sheep-dog.  But  he  was  too  much  on  the 
alert  to  be  cheated — as  I  closed  the  door,  I 
heard  a  cry,  and  a  frantic  repetition  of  the 
words — 

"  Don't  leave  me !  I'll  not  stay  here !  I'll 
not  stay  here !" 

Then  the  latch  was  raised  and  fell — they 
did  not  suffer  him  to  come  forth.  I  mounted 
Minny,  and  urged  her  to  a  trot ;  and  so  my 
brief  guardianship  ended. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


We  had  sad  work  with  little  Cathy  that  day : 
she  rose  in  high  glee,  eager  to  join  her  cousin ; 
and  such  passionate  tears  and  lamentations 
followed  the  news  of  his  departure,  that  Ed- 
gar, himself,  was  obliged  to  sooth  her,  by  af- 
firming he  should  come  back  soon  ;  he  added, 
however,  "  if  I  can  get  him ;"  and  there  were 
no  hopes  of  that. 

This  promise  poorly  pacified  her;  but  time 
was  more  potent ;  and  though  still,  at  inter- 
vals, she  inquired  of  her  father,  when  Linton 
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would  return  ;  before  she  did  see  him  again, 
his  features  had  waxed  so  dim  in  her  memory 
that  she  did  not  recognise  him. 

When  I  chanced  to  encounter  the  house- 
keeper of  Wuthering  Heights,  in  paying  busi- 
ness-visits to  Giramerton,  I  used  to  ask  how 
the  young  master  got  on  ;  for  he  lived  almost 
as  secluded  as  Catherine  herself,  and  was  never 
to  be  seen.  I  could  gather  from  her  that  he 
continued  in  weak  health,  and  was  a  tiresome 
inmate.  She  said  Mr.  HeathclifF  seemed  to 
dislike  him  ever  longer  and  worse,  though  he 
took  some  trouble  to  conceal  it.  He  had  an 
anti[  athy  to  the  sound  of  his  voice,  and  could 
not  do  at  all  with  his  sitting  in  the  same  room 
with  him  many  minutes  together. 

There  seldom  passed  much  talk  between 
them  ;  Linton  learnt  his  lessons,  and  spent  his 
evenings  in  a  small  apartment,  they  called  the 
parlour ;  or  else  lay  in  bed  all  day  ;  for  he 
was  constantly  getting  coughs,  and  colds,  and 
aches,  and  pains  of  some  soit. 
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"  And  I  never  knew  such  a  faint-hearted 
creature,"  added  the  woman ;  '^  nor  one  so 
careful  of  hisseln.  He  will  go  on,  if  I  leave 
the  window  open,  a  bit  late  in  the  evening. 
Oh !  it's  killing  a  breath  of  night  air !  And 
he  must  have  a  fire  in  the  middle  of  summer; 
and  Joseph's  'bacca  pipe  is  poison;  and  he 
must  always  have  sweets  and  dainties,  and 
always  milk,  milk  for  ever — heeding  naught 
how  the  rest  of  us  are  pinched  in  winter — and 
there  he'll  sit,  wrapped  in  his  furred  cloak  in 
his  chair  by  the  fire,  and  some  toast  and  water, 
or  other  slop  on  the  hob  to  sip  at;  and  if 
Hare  ton,  for  pity,  comes  to  amuse  him — Hare- 
ton  is  not  bad-natured,  though  he's  rough — 
they're  sure  to  part,  one  swearing,  and  the 
other  crying.  I  believe  the  master  would  re- 
lish Earnshaw's  thrashing  him  to  a  mummy,  if 
he  were  not  his  son:  and,  I'm  certain,  he 
would  be  fit  to  turn  him  out  of  doors,  if  he 
knew  half  the  nursing  he  gives  hisseln.  Bu^ 
then,  he  wont  go  into  danger  of  temptation ; 
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lie  never  enters  the  piirlour,  and  should  Lintoa 
show  those  ways  in  the  house  where  he  is,  he 
sends  him  up  stairs  directly." 

I  divined,  from  this  account,  that  utter  lack 
of  sympathy  had  rendered  young  Heathcliff 
selfish  and  disagreeable,  if  he  were  not  so 
originally  ;  and  my  interest  in  him,  conse- 
quently, decayed:  though  still  I  was  moved 
with  a  sense  of  grief  at  his  lot,  and  a  wish 
that  he  had  been  left  with  us. 

Mr.  Edgar  encouraged  me  to  gain  informa- 
tion ;  he  thought  a  great  deal  about  him,  I 
fancy,  and  would  have  run  some  risk  to  see 
him ;  and  he  told  me  once  to  ask  the  house- 
keeper whether  he  ever  came  into  the  village? 

She  said  he  had  only  been  twice,  on  horse- 
back, accompanying  his  father :  and  both  times 
he  pretended  to  be  quite  knocked  up  for  three 
or  four  days  afterwards. 

That  housekeeper  left,  if  I  recollect  rightly, 
two  years  after  he  came^  and  another,  whom  I 
G  5 
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did  not  know,  was  her  successor:  she  lives 
there  still. 

Time  wore  on  at  the  Grange  in  its  former 
pleasant  way,  till  Miss  Cathy  reached  sixteen. 
On  the  anniversary  of  her  birth  we  never 
manifested  any  signs  of  rejoicing,  because  it 
was,  also,  the  anniversary  of  my  late  mistress's 
death.  Her  father  invariably  spent  that  day 
alone  in  the  library ;  and  walked,  at  dusk,  as 
far  as  Gimraerton  kirkyard,  where  he  would 
frequently  prolong  his  stay  beyond  midnight. 
Therefore  Catherine  was  thrown  on  her  own 
resources  for  amusement. 

This  twentieth  of  March  was  a  beautiful 
spring  day,  and  when  her  father  had  retired, 
my  young  lady  came  down  dressed  for  going 
out,  and  said  she  had  asked  to  have  a  ramble 
on  the  edge  of  the  moors  with  me ;  and  Mr. 
Linton  had  given  her  leave,  if  we  went  only  a 
short  distance,  and  were  back  within  the  hour. 

"  So  make  haste,  Ellen !"    she  cried.     "  I 
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know  where  I  wish  to  go ;  where  a  colony  of 
moor  game  are  settled ;  I  want  to  see  whether 
they  have  made  their  nests  yet." 

*'  That  must  be  a  good  distance  up,"  I  an- 
swered ;  *'  they  don't  breed  ou  the  edge  of  the 
moor." 

'^  No,  it's  not,"  she  said.  ''  I've  gone  very 
near  with  papa." 

I  put  on  my  bonnet,  and  SJillied  out : 
thinking  nothing  more  of  the  matter.  She 
bounded  before  me,  and  returned  to  my  side, 
and  was  oiF  again  like  a  young  greyhound ; 
and,  at  first,  I  found  plenty  of  entertainment 
in  listening  to  the  larks  singing  far  and  near ; 
and  enjoying  the  sweet,  warm  sunshine ;  and 
watching  her,  my  pet,  and  my  delight,  with 
her  golden  ringlets  flying  loose  behind,  and  her 
bright  cheek,  as  soft  and  pure  in  its  bloom, 
as  a  wild  rose,  and  her  eyes  radiant  with 
cloudless  pleasure.  She  was  a  happy  creature, 
and  an  angel,  in  those  days.  It's  a  pity  she 
could  not  be  content. 
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"  Well,"  said  I,  *'  where  are  your  moor- 
game,  Miss  Cathy  ?  We  should  be  at  them — 
the  Grange  park-fence  is  a  great  way  off 
now." 

"  Oh,  a  little  further — only  a  little  further, 
Ellen,"  was  her  answer,  continually.  "  Climb 
to  that  hillock,  pass  that  bank,  and  by  the  time 
you  reach  the  other  side,  I  shall  have  raised 
the  birds." 

But  there  were  so  many  hillocks  and  banks 
to  climb  aad  pasd,  that,  at  length,  I  began  to  be 
weary,  and  told  her  we  must  halt,  and  retrace 
our  steps. 

I  shouted  to  her,  as  she  had  outstri[)ped  me, 
a  long  way  ;  she  either  did  not  hear,  or  did  not 
regard,  for  she  still  sprang  on,  and  I  was  com- 
pelled to  folio vv.  Finally,  she  dived  into  a 
hollow;  and  before  I  came  in  sight  of  her 
again,  she  was  two  miles  nearer  Wuthering 
Heights  than  her  own  home;  and  1  beheld  a 
couple  of  persons  arrest  her,  one  of  whom  I 
felt  convinced  was  Mr.  Heathcliff  himself. 
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Cathy  had  been  caught  in  the  fact  of  pluD- 
dering,  or,  at  least,  hunting  out  the  nests  of 
the  grouse. 

The  Heights  were  Heathcliff*s  land,  and  he 
was  reproving  the  poacher. 

"  I've  neither  taken  any  nor  found  any,"  she 
said,  as  I  toiled  to  them,  expanding  her  hands 
in  corroboration  of  the  statement.  "  I  didn't 
mean  to  take  them ;  but  papa  told  me  there 
were  quantities  up  here,  and  I  wished  to  see 
the  eggs." 

HeathellfF  glanced  at  me  with  an  ill-mean- 
ing smile,  expressing  his  acquaintance  with  the 
party,  and,  consequently,  his  malevolence  to- 
wards it,  and  demanded  who  **papa"  was? 

**  Mr.  Linton  of  Thrushci033  Grange,"  she 
replied.  "  I  thought  you  did  not  know  me, 
or  you  wouldn't  have  spoken  in  that  way." 

'^  You  suppose  papa  is  highly  esteemed  and 
respected  then  ?"  he  said,  sarcastically. 

"And  what  are  you?"  inquired  Catherine, 
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gazing  curiously  on  the  speaker.  "  That  man 
Tve  seen  before.     Is  he  your  son  ?" 

She  pointed  to  Hareton,  the  other  indivi- 
dual ;  who  had  gained  nothing  but  increased 
bulk  and  strength  by  the  addition  of  t\vo 
years  to  his  age:  he  seemed  as  awkward  and 
rough  as  ever. 

"  Miss  Cathy,"  I  interrupted,  ''  it  will  be 
three  hours  instead  of  one,  that  we  are  out, 
presently.     We  really  must  go  back." 

*'  No,  that  man  is  not  my  son,"  ansvverevl 
Heathcliff,  pushing  me  aside.  "  But  I  have 
one,  and  you  have  seen  him  before  too ;  and, 
though  your  nurse  is  in  a  hurry,  I  think  both 
you  and  she  would  be  the  better  for  a  little 
rest.  Will  you  just  turn  this  nab  of  heath, 
and  walk  into  my  house?  You'll  get  home 
earlier  for  the  ease ;  and  you  shall  receive  a 
kind  welcome." 

I  whispered  Catherine,  that  she  mustn't,  on 
any  account,  accede  to  the  proposal ;  it  was 
entirely  out  of  the  question. 
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"  Why  ?"  she  asked,  aloud.  ''  I'm  tired  of 
running,  and  the  ground  is  dewy — I  can*t  sit 
here.  Let  us  go,  Ellen  I  Besides,  he  says  I 
have  seen  his  son.  He's  mistaken,  I  think; 
but  1  guess  where  he  lives,  at  the  farm-house  I 
visited  in  coming  from  Penistone  Craggs. 
Don't  you?" 

"  I  do.  Come,  Nelly,  hold  your  tongue — it 
will  be  a  treat  for  her  to  look  in  on  us.  Hare- 
ton  get  forwards  with  the  lass.  You  shall  walk 
with  me,  Nelly." 

*'  No,  she's  not  going  to  any  such  place," 
I  cried,  struggling  to  release  my  arm  which 
he  had  seized ;  but  she  was  almost  at  the  door- 
stones  already,  scampering  round  the  brow  at 
full  speed.  Her  appointed  companion  did  not 
pretend  to  escort  her  ;  he  shyed  off  by  the  road 
side,  and  vanished. 

"Mr.  Heathcliff,  it's  very  wrong,"  I  con- 
tinued, "  you  know  you  mean  no  good ;  and 
there  she'll  see  Linton,  and  all  will  be  told,  as 
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soon  as  ever  we  return;  and  I  shall  have  the 
blame." 

''  I  want  her  to  see  Linton,"  he  answered  : 
he's  looking  better  these  few  days;  it's  not 
not  often  he's  fit  to  be  seen.  And  we'll  soon 
persuade  her  to  keep  the  visit  secret — where  is 
the  harm  of  it?" 

*'  The  harm  of  it  is,  that  her  father  would 
hate  me,  if  he  found  I  suffered  her  to  enter 
your  house ;  and  I  am  convinced  you  have  a 
bad  design  in  encouras^ing  her  to  do  so,"  I 
replied. 

"  My  design  is  as  honest  as  possible.  I'll 
inform  you  of  its  whole  scope,"  he  said. 
"  That  the  two  cousins  may  fall  in  love,  and 
get  married.  I'm  acting  generously  to  your 
master ;  his  young  chit  has  no  expectations, 
and  should  she  second  my  wishes,  she'll  be 
provided  for,  at  once,  as  joint  successor  with 
Linton." 

"  If  Linton  died,"    I  answered,  "  and   his 
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life  is  quite  uncertain,  Catherine  would  be  the 
heir." 

"No,  she  would  not,"  he  said.  "  There  is 
no  clause  in  the  will  to  secure  it  so ;  his  pro- 
perty would  go  to  me ;  but,  to  prevent  dis- 
putes, I  desire  their  union,  and  am  resolved  to 
bring  it  about." 

"  And  I'm  resolved  she  shall  never  approach 
your  house  with  me  again,''  I  returned,  as  we 
reached  the  gate,  where  Miss  Cathy  waited  our 
coming. 

Heathcliff  bid  me  be  quiet;  and  preceding 
us  up  the  path,  hastened  to  open^the  door.  My 
young  lady  gave  him  several  looks,  as  if  she 
could  not  exactly  make  ujd  her  mind  what  to 
think  of  him ;  but  now  he  smiled  when  he  met 
her  eye,  and  softened  his  voice  in  addressing 
her,  and  I  was  foolish  enough  to  im^igine  the 
memory  of  her  mother  might  disarm  him  from 
desiring  her  injury. 

Linton  stood  on  the  hearth.  He  had  been 
out,  walking  in  the  fields ;  for  his  cap  was  on. 
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and  he  was  calllno;  to  Joseph  to  bring  him  dry 
shoes. 

He  had  grown  tall  of  his  age,  still  wanting 
some  months  of  sixteen.  His  features  were 
pretty  yet,  and  his  eye  and  complexion  brighter 
than  I  remembered  them,  though  with  merely 
temporary  lustre  borrowed  from  the  salubrious 
air  and  genial  sun. 

"  Now,  who  is  that  ?"  asked  Mr.  Heathcliff, 
turning  to  Cathy.     **  Can  you  toll  ?" 

"Your  son?"  she  said,  having  doubtfully 
surveyed,  first  one,  and  then  the  other. 

*'  Yes,  yes,*'  answered  he  ;  *'  but  is  this  the 
only  time  you  have  beheld  him  ?  Think  !  Ah  ! 
you  have  a  short  memory.  Linton,  don't  you 
recall  your  cousin,  that  you  used  to  tease  us  so, 
with  wishing  to  see?" 

"What,  Linton!"  cried  Cathy,  kindling 
into  joyful  surprise  at  the  name.  "Is  that 
little  Linton  ?  He's  taller  than  I  am !  Are  you, 
Linton?" 

The  youth  stepped  forward,   and    acknow- 
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ledged  himself:  she  kissed  him  fervently,  and 
they  gazed  with  wonder  at  the  change  time 
had  wrought  in  the  appearance  of  each. 

Catherine  had  reached  her  full  height;  her 
figure  was  both  plump  and  slender,  elastic  as 
steel,  and  her  whole  aspect  sparkling  with 
health  and  spirits.  Linton's  looks  and  move- 
ments were  very  languid,  and  his  form  ex- 
tremely slight ;  but  there  was  a  grace  in  his 
manner  that  mitigated  these  defects,  and  ren- 
dered him  not  unpleasing. 

After  exchanging  numerous  marks  of  fond- 
ness with  him,  his  cousin  went  to  Mr.  Heath- 
cliff,  who  lingered  by  the  door,  dividing  his  at- 
tention between  the  objects  inside,  and  those 
that  lay  without,  pretending,  that  is,  to  ob- 
serve the  latter,  and  really  noting  the  former 
alone. 

"  And  you  are  my  uncle,  then !"  she  cried, 
reaching  up  to  salute  him.  "  I  thought  I  liked 
you,  though  you  were  cross,  at  first.  "VVhy 
don*t  you  visit  at  the  Grange   with  Linton? 
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To  live  all  these  years  such  close  neighbours, 
and  never  see  us,  is  odd ;  what  have  you  done 
so  for?" 

"  I  visited  it  once  or  twice  too  often  before 
you  were  born,"  he  answered.  "  There — 
damn  it!  It  you  have  any  kisses  to  spare, 
give  them  to  Linton — they  are  thrown  away 
on  me." 

^'  Naughty  Ellen !"  exclaimed  Catherine, 
flying  to  attack  me  next  with  her  lavish 
caresses.  "  Wicked  Ellen !  to  try  to  hinder 
me  from  entering.  But,  111  take  this  walk 
every  morning  in  future — may  I,  uncle — and 
sometimes  bring  papa?  Wont  you  be  glad  to 
see  us  ?" 

"  Of  course  1"  replied  the  uncle,  with  a 
hardly  surpressed  grimace,  resulting  from  his 
deep  aversion  to  both  the  proposed  visiters. 
*'But  stay,"  he  continued,  turning  towards  the 
young  lady.  "  Now  I  think  of  it,  I'd  better 
tell  you.  Mr.  Linton  has  a  prejudice  against 
me;  we  quarrelled  at  one  time  of  our  live^. 
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with  unchristian  ferocity ;  and,  if  you  mention 
coming  here  to  hira^  he'll  put  a  veto  on  your 
visits  altogether.  Therefore,  you  must  not 
mention  it,  unless  you  be  careless  of  seeing 
your  cousin  hereafter — you  may  come,  if  you 
will,  but  you  must  not  mention  it." 

"Why  did  you  quarrel  ?"  asked  Catherine, 
considerably  creet-fallen. 

"  He  thought  me  too  poor  to  wed  his  sister," 
answered  MeathclifF,  **  and  was  grieved  that  I 
got  her—  his  pride  was  hurt,  and  hell  never 
forgive  it." 

*^  That's  wrong!"  said  the  young  lady: 
"  sometime,  I'll  tell  him  so ;  hut  Linton  and  I 
have  no  share  in  your  quarrel.  I'll  not  come 
here,  then,  he  shall  come  to  the  Grange." 

*'  It  will  be  too  far  for  me,"  murmured  her 
cousin,  "  to  walk  four  miles  would  kill  me. 
No,  ceme  here,  Mis=>  Catherine,  now  and  then, 
not  every  morning,  but  once  or  twice  a  week." 

The  father  launched  towards  his  son  a  glance 
of  bitter  contempt. 
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"  1  am  afraid,  Nelly,  I  shall  lose  ray  labour,'' 
he  muttered  to  me.  "  Miss  Catherine,  as  the 
ninny  calls  her,  will  discover  his  value,  and 
send  him  to  the  devil.  Now,  if  it  had  been 
Hareton — do  you  know  that,  twenty  times  a 
day,  I  covet  Hareton,  with  all  his  degradation? 
I'd  have  loved  the  lad  had  he  been  some  one 
else.  But  I  think  he's  safe  from  her  love.  I'll 
pit  him  against  that  paltry  creature,  unless  it 
bestir,  itself  briskly.  We  calculate  it  will 
scarcely  last  till  it  is  eighteen.  Oh,  confound 
the  vapid  thing.  He's  absorbed  in  drying  his 
feet,  and  never  looks  at  her — Linton!" 

*'  Yes,  father,"  answered  the  boy. 

"  Have  you  nothing  to  show  your  cousin, 
anywhere  about ;  not  even  a  rabbit,  or  a  wea- 
sel's nest  ?  Take  her  into  the  garden,  before 
you  change  your  shoes ;  and  into  the  stable  to 
see  your  horse." 

"  Wouldn't  you  rather  sit  here  ?"  asked 
Linton,  addressing  Cathy  in  a  tone  which  ex- 
pressed reluctance  to  move  again. 
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"  I  don't  know,"  she  replied,  casting  a  long- 
ing look  to  the  door,  and  evidently  eager  to  be 
active. 

He  kept  his  seat,  and  shrank  closer  to  the 
fire. 

Heathcliff  rose,  and  went  into  the  kitchen, 
and  from  thence  to  the  yard,  calling  out  for 
Hareton. 

Hareton  responded,  and  jtresently  the  two 
re-entered.  The  young  man  had  been  washing 
himself,  as  was  visible  by  the  glow  on  Lis 
cheeks,  and  his  wetted  hair. 

''  Oh,  I'll  ask  you^  uncle  ;"  cried  Miss  Cathy, 
recollecting  the  hou;;e  keeper's  assertion. 
"  That's  not  my  cousin,  is  he  ?" 

*'  Yes,"  he  replied,  "your  mother's  nephew. 
Don't  you  like  him  ?" 

Catherine  looked  queer. 

"  Is  he  not  a  handsome  lad  ?"  he  continued. 

The  uncivil  little  thing  stood  on  tiptoe,  and 
whispered  a  sentence  in  HeathclifF's  ear. 

He  laughed  ;  Hareton  darkened  ;  I  perceived 
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he  was  very  sensitive  to  suspected  slights,  and 
had  obviously  a  dim  notion  of  his  inferiority. 
But  his  master  or  guardian  chased  the  frown 
by  exclaiming — 

"  You'll  be  the  favourite  among  us,  Hare- 
ton  !  She  says  you  are  a — What  was  it  ? 
Well,  something  very  flattering — Here !  you  go 
with  her  round  the  farm.  And  behave  like  a 
gentleman,  mind  !  Don't  use  any  bad  words  ; 
and  don't  stare,  when  the  young  lady  is  not 
looking  at  you,  and  be  ready  to  hide  your  face 
when  she  is  ;  and,  when  you  speak,  say  your 
words  slowly,  and  keep  your  hands  out  of  your 
pockets.  Be  off,  and  entertain  her  as  nicely 
as  you  can." 

He  watched  the  couple  walking  past  the 
window.  Earnshaw  had  his  countenance  com- 
pletely averted  from  his  companion.  He 
seemed  studying  the  familiar  landscape  with  a 
stranger's,  and  an  artist's  interest, 

Catherine  took  a  sly  look  at  him,  expressing 
small  admiration.     She  then  turned  her  atten- 
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tion  to  seeking  out  objects  of  amuaement  for 
herself,  and  tripped  merrily  on,  lilting  a  tune 
to  supply  the  lack  of  conversation. 

"I've  tied  his  tongue,"  observed  HeathcliE 
"  He'll  not  venture  a  single  syllable,  all  the 
time !  Nelly,  you  recollect  me  at  his  age — 
nay,  some  years  younger — Did  I  ever  look  so 
stupid,  so  *  gaumless,'  as  Joseph  calls  it." 

"  Worse,"  I  replied,  '*  because  more  sulltin 
with  it." 

'*  IVe  a  pleasure  in  him  !"  he  continued  re- 
flecting aloud.  "  He  has  satisfied  my  expecta- 
tions— If  he  were  a  born  fool  I  should  not  en- 
joy it  half  so  much — But  he's  no  fool ;  and  I 
can  sympathise  with  all  his  feelings,  having  felt 
them  myself — I  know  what  he  suffers  now,  for 
instance,  exactly — it  is  merely  a  beginning  oi" 
what  he  shall  suffer,  though.  And  he'il  never 
be  able  to  emerge  from  his  bathos  of  coarse- 
ness, and  ignorance.  I've  got  him  faster  than 
his  scoundrel   of  a    father    secured    me,    and 
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lower ;  for  he  takes  a  pride  in  his  brutishness, 
I've  taught  him  to  scorn  everything,  extra-ani- 
mal, as  silly  and  weak — Don't  you  think  Hind- 
ley  would  be  proud  of  his  son,  if  he  could  see 
him  ?  almost  as  proud  as  I  am  of  mine— But 
there's  this  difference,  one  is  gold  put  to  the 
use  of  paving  stones ;  and  the  other  is  tin  po- 
lished to  ape  a  service  of  silver — Mine  has 
nothing  valuable  about  it;  yet  I  shall  have 
the  merit,  of  making  it  go  as  far  as  such  poor 
stuff  can  go.  His  had  first-rate  qualities,  and 
they  are  lost — rendered  worse  than  unavailing 
— I  have  nothing  to  regret ;  he  would  have 
more  than  any,  but  I,  are  aware  of — And  the 
best  of  it  is,  Hareton  is  damnably  fond  of  me  J 
You'll  o<v  nth  at  I've  out-matched  Hindley  there 
— If  the  dead  villain  could  rise  from  his  grave  to 
abuse  me  for  his  offspring's  wrongs,  T  should  have 
the  fun  of  seeing  the  said  offspring  fight  him  back 
again,  indignant  that  he  should  dare  to  rail  at 
the  one  friend  he  has  in  the  world !" 
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Heathcliff  chuckled  a  fiendish  laugh  at  the 
idea ;  I  made  no  reply,  because  I  saw  that  he 
expected  none. 

Meantime,  our  young  companion,  who  sat 
too  removed  from  u&  to  hear  what  was  said, 
began  to  evince  symptoms  of  uneasiness  :  pro- 
bably repenting  that  he  had  denied  himself 
the  treat  of  Catherine's  society,  for  fear  of  a 
little  fatigue. 

His^  father  remarked  the  restless  glances 
wandering  to  the  window,  and  the  hand  irre- 
solutely extended  towards  his  cap. 

"  Get  up,  you  idle  boy  !"  he  exclaimed  with 
assumed  heartiness.  "Away  after  them... they 
are  just  at  the  corner,  by  the  stand  of  hives." 

Linton  gathered  his  energies,  and  left  the 
hearth.  The  lattice  was  open  and,  as  he  step- 
ped out,  I  heard  Cathy  inquiring  of  her  un- 
sociable attendant,  what  was  that  inscription 
over  the  door  ? 

Hareton  stared  up,  and  scratched  his  head 
like  a  true  clown. 

H  3 
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"  It's  some  damnable  writing ;"  he  answered, 
"  I  cannot  read  it." 

**  Can't  read  it?''  cried  Catherine,  **  I  can 
read  it... It's  English... but  I  want  to  know, 
why  it  is  there." 

Linton  giggled — the  first  appearance  of  mirth 
he  had  exhibited. 

'*  He  does  not  know  his  letters,*'  he  said  to 
his  cousin.  "  Could  you  believe  in  the  exis- 
tence of  such  a  colossal  dunce  ?" 

"  Is  he  all  as  he  should  be  ?"  asked  Miss 
Cathy  seriously,  "or  is  he  simple. ..not  right? 
I've  questioned  him  twice  now,  and  each  time 
he  looked  so  stupid,  I  think  he  does  not  under- 
stand uie;  lean  hardly  understand  him  I'm 
sure  !" 

Linton  repeated  his  laugh,  and  glanced  at 
Hareton  tauntingly,  who  certainly,  did  not 
seem  quite  clear  of  comprehension  nt  that  mo- 
ment. 

"  There's  nothing  the  matter,  but  laziness, 
is   there,  Earnshaw?"  he   said.      "  My  cousin 
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fancies  you  are  an  idiot... There  you  expe- 
rience the  consequence  of  scorning  "  book- 
larning,"  as  you  would  say... Have  you  no- 
ticed, Catherine,  his  frightful  Yorkshire  pro- 
nunciation ?" 

"Why,  where  the  devil  is  the  use  on't?" 
growled  Hareton,  more  ready  in  answering  his 
daily  companion.  He  was  about  to  enlarge 
further,  but  the  two  younocsters  broke  into  a 
noisy  fit  of  merriment  ;  my  giddy  Miss  being 
delighted  to  discover  that  she  miorht  turn  his 
strange  talk  to  matter  of  amusement. 

"  Where  is  the  use  of  the  devil  in  that  sen- 
tence ?"  tittered  Linton.  "Papa  told  you  not 
to  say  any  bad  words,  and  you  can't  open  your 
mouth  without  one... Do  try  to  behave  like  a 
gentleman,  now  do !" 

''  If  thou  wern^t  more  a  lass  than  a  lad,  I'd 
fell  thee  this  minute,  1  would ;  pitiful  lath  of 
a  crater !"  retorted  the  angry  boor  retreating, 
while   his  face  burnt  with  mingled  rage,  and 
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mortification ;  for  he  was  conscious  of  being 
insulted,  and  embarrassed  how  to  resent  it. 

Mr,  Heathcliff  having  overheard  the  conver- 
sation, as  well  as  I,  smiled  when  he  saw  him 
go,  but  immediately  afterwards,  cast  a  look  of 
singular  aversion  on  the  flippant  pair,  who  re- 
mained chattering  in  the  door-way.  The  boy 
finding  animation  enough  while  discussing 
Hareton's  faults,  and  deficiencies,  and  relating 
anecdotes  of  his  goings  on  ;  and  the  girl  relish- 
ing his  pert  and  spiteful  sayings,  without  con- 
sidering the  ill-nature  they  evinced:  but  I 
began  to  dislike,  more  than  to  compassionate, 
Linton,  and  to  excuse  his  father,  in  some  mea- 
sure, for  holding  him  cheap. 

We  staid  till  afternoon:  I  could  not  tear 
Miss  Cathy  away,  before:  but  happily  my 
master  had  not  quitted  his  apartment,  and 
remained  ignorant  of  our  prolonged  absence. 

As  we  walked  home,  I  would  fain  have  en- 
lightened my  charge  on  the  characters  of  the 
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people  we  had  quitted ;  but  she  got  it  into  her 
head  that  I  was  prejudiced  against  them, 

'*Aha!"  she  cried,  "you  take  papa's  side, 
Ellen— you  are  partial.., I  know,  or  else  you 
wouldn't  have  cheated  me  so  many  years,  into 
the  notion  that  Linton  lived  a  long  way  from 
here.  I'm  really  extremely  angry,  only,  I'm 
so  pleased,  I  can't  show  it !  But  you  must  hold 
your  tongue  about  my  uncle... he's  my  uncle 
remember,  and  I'll  scold  papa  for  quarrelling 
with  him." 

And  so  she  ran  on,  till  I  dropped  endea- 
vouring to  convince  her  of  her  mistake. 

She  did  not  mention  the  visit  that  night, 
because  she  did  not  see  Mr.  Linton.  Next 
day  it  all  came  out,  sadly  to  my  chagrin ;  and 
still  I  was  not  altogether  sorry  :  I  thought  the 
burden  of  directing  and  warning  would  be  more 
efficiently  borne  by  him  than  me,  but  he  was 
too  timid  in  giving  satisfactory  reasons  for  his 
wish  that  she  would  shun  connection  with  the 
household  of  the  Heights,  and  Catherine  liked 
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good  reasons  for  every  restraint  that  harassed 
her  petted  will, 

"Papa!"  she  exclaimed  after  the  morning's 
salutations,  "  guess  whom  I  saw  yesterday,  in 
my  walk  on  the  moors...  Ah,  papa,  you  started  ! 
you've  not  done  right,  have  you,  now  ?  I  saw 
— But  listen,  and  you  shall  hear  how  I  found 
you  out,  and  Ellen,  who  is  in  league  with  you, 
and  yet  pretended  to  pity  me  so,  when  I  kept 
hoping,  and  was  always  diisappointed  about 
Linton's  coming  back  !'* 

She  gave  a  faithful  account  of  her  excursion 
and  its  consequences ;  and  my  master,  though 
he  cast  more  than  one  reproachful  look  at  me, 
iSaid  nothing,  till  she  had  concluded.  Then  he 
drew  her  to  him,  and  asked  if  she  knew  why 
he  had  concealed  Linton's  near  neighbourhood 
from  her?  *  Could  she  think  it  was  to  deny 
her  a  pleasure  that  she  might  harmlessly  en- 
joy? 

'*  It  was  because  you  disliked  Mr.  Heath- 
cliff,"  she  answered. 
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^'  Then  you  believe  I  care  more  for  my  own 
feeliDgs  than  yours,  Cathy  ?"  he  said.  "  No,  it 
was  not  because  I  disliked  Mr.  HeathclifF;  but 
because  Mr.  Heathcliff  dislikes  me ;  and  is  a 
most  diabolical  man,  delighting  to  wrong  and 
ruin  those  he  hates,  if  they  give  him  the  slight- 
est opportunity.  I  knew  that  you  could  not 
keep  up  an  acquaintance  with  your  cousin, 
without  being  brought  into  contact  with  him ; 
and  1  knew  he  would  detest  you,  on  my  ac- 
count ;  so,  for  your  own  good,  and  nothing 
else,  I  took  precautions  that  you  should  not 
see  Linton  again — I  meant  to  explain  thi:j 
sometime  as  you  grew  older,  and  I'm  sorry  I 
delayed  it !" 

*'  But  Mr.  HeathclifF  was  quite  cordial, 
papa,"  observed  Catherine,  not  at  all  con- 
vinced; *^and  he  didn't  object  to  our  seeing  each 
other :  he  said  I  might  come  to  his  house, 
when  I  pleased,  only  I  must  not  tell  you,  be- 
cause you  had  quarrelled  with  him,  and  would 
not  forgive  him  for  marrying  aunt  Isabella.  And 
H  5 
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you  won't — you  are  the  one  to  be  blamed — -he 
is  willing  to  let  us  be  friends,  at  least ;  Linton 
and  I — and  you  are  not/' 

My  master,  perceiving  that  she  would  not 
take  his  word  for  her  uncle-in-law's  evil  dispo- 
sition, gave  a  hasty  sketch  of  his  conduct  to 
Isabella,  and  the  manner  in  which  Wuthering 
Heights  became  his  property.  He  could  not 
bear  to  discourse  long  upon  the  topic,  for 
though  he  spoke  little  of  it,  he  still  felt  the 
same  horror,  and  detestation  of  his  ancient  ene- 
my that  had  occupied  his  heart  ever  since  Mrs. 
Linton's  death.  "  She  might  have  been  living 
yet,  if  it  had  not  been  for  him !"  was  his  con- 
stant bitter  reflection ;  and,  in  his  eyes,  Heath - 
cliff  seemed  a  murderer. 

Miss  Cathy,  conversant  with  no  bad  deeds 
except  her  own  slight  acts  of  disobedience,  in- 
justice and  passion,  rising  from  hot  tem- 
per, and  thoughtlessness,  and  repented  of  on  the 
day  they  were  committed,  was  amazed  at  the 
blackness  of  spirit  that  could  brood  on,  and  co- 
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ver  revenge  for  years ;  and  deliberately  prose- 
cute its  plans,  without  a  visitation  of  remorse. 
She  appeared  so  deeply  impressed  and  shocked 
at  this  new  view  of  human  nature — excluded 
from  all  her  studies  and  all  her  ideas  till  now — 
that  Mr.  Edgar  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  pur- 
sue the  subject.     He  merely  added, 

'*  You  will  know  hereafter,  darling,  why  I 
wish  you  to  avoid  his  house  and  family — now, 
return  to  your  old  employments  and  amuse- 
ments, and  think  no  more  about  them  !" 

Catherine  kissed  her  father,  and  sat  down 
quietly  to  her  lessons  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
according  to  custom  :  then  she  accompanied 
him  into  the  grounds,  and  the  whole  day  pass- 
ed as  usual :  but  in  the  evening,  when  she  had 
retired  to  her  room,  and  I  went  to  help  her 
to  undress,  I  found  her  crying,  on  her  knees 
by  the  bedside. 

Oh,  fie,  silly  child!"  I  exclaimed.  "If  you 
had  any  real  griefs,  you'd  be  ashamed  to  waste 
a  tear  on  this  little  contrariety.      You  never 
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had  one  shadow  of  substantial  sorrow,  Mis9 
Catherine.  Suppose,  for  a  minute,  that  mas- 
ter and  I  were  dead,  and  you  were  by  your- 
self in  the  world — how  would  you  feel,  then  ? 
Compare  the  present  occasion  with  such  an 
affliction  as  that,  and  be  thankful  for  the 
friends  you  have,  instead  of  coveting  more." 

''I'm  not  crying  for  myself,  Ellen,"  she  an- 
swered, "'it's  for  him — He  expected  to  see  me 
again,  to-morrow,  and  there,  he'll  be  so  disap- 
pointed—and he'll  wait  for  me,  and  I  shan't 
come!" 

"Nonsense!"  said  I,  "  do  you  imagine  he 
has  thought  as  much  of  you,  as  you  have  of 
him  ?  Hasn't  he  Hareton,  for  a  companion  ? 
Not  one  in  a  hundred  would  weep  at  losing 
a  relation  they  had  just  seen  twice,  for  two 
afternoons — Linton  will  conjecture  how  it  is, 
and  trouble  himself  no  further  about  you." 

**But  may  I  not  write  a  note  to  tell  him 
why  I  cannot  come  ?"  she  asked  rising  to  her 
feet.     "  And  just  send  those  books,  I  promised 
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to  lend  him — ^his  books  are  not  as  nice  as  mine, 
and  he  wanted  to  have  them  extremely,  when 
I  told  him  how  interesting  they  were — May  I 
not,  Ellen?" 

**  No,  indeed,  no  indeed  !"  replied  1  with  de- 
cision. ^'  Then  he  would  write  to  you,  and 
there'd  never  be  on  end  of  it — No,  Miss  Cathe- 
rine, the  acquaintance  must  be  dropped  entire- 
ly— so  papa  expects,  and  I  shall  see  that  it  is 
done  ?' 

"  But  how  can  one  little  note — "  she  recom- 
menced, putting  on  an   imploring  countenance. 

"  Silence  !"  I  interrupted.  "  We'll  not  be- 
gin with  your  little  notes — Get  into  bed !" 

She  threw  at  me  a  very  naughty  look,  so 
naughty  that  I  would  not  kiss  her  good-night 
at  first :  I  covered  her  up,  and  shut  her  door, 
in  great  displeasure — but,  repenting  half-way, 
I  returned  softly,  and  lo  !  there  was  Miss, 
standing  at  the  table  with  a  bit  of  blank  paper 
before    her,  and  a  pencil  in  her  hand,  which 
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she    guiltily  slipped   out  of  sight,  on  my  re- 
entrancc. 

"YouMI  get  nobody  to  take  that,  Cathe- 
rine," I  said,  "if  you  write  it;  and  at  present 
I  shall  put  out  your  candle." 

I  set  the  extinguisher  on  the  flame,  receiv- 
ing as  I  did  so,  a  slap  on  my  hand,  and  a  petu- 
lant *'  cross  thing  !"  I  then  quitted  her  again, 
and  she  drew  the  bolt  in  one  of  her  worst,  most 
peevish  humours. 

The  letter  was  finished  and  forwarded  to  its 
destination  by  a  milk-fetcher  who  came  from 
the  village,  but  that  I  didn't  learn  till  some 
time  afterwards.  Weeks  passed  on,  and  Cathy 
recovered  her  temper,  though  she  grew  won- 
drous fond  of  stealing  off  to  corners  by  herself, 
and  often,  if  I  came  near  her  suddenly  while 
reading  she  Avould  start,  and  bend  over  the 
book,  evidently  desirous  to  hide  it;  and  I  de- 
tected edges  of  loose  paper  sticking  out  beyond 
the  leaves. 
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She  also  got  a  trick  of  coming  down  early 
in  the  morning,  and  lingering  about  the  kit- 
chen, as  if  she  were  expecting  the  arrival  of 
something ;  and  she  had  a  small  drawer  in  a 
cabinet  in  the  library  which  she  would  trifle 
over  for  hours,  and  whose  key  she  took  special 
care  to  remove  when  she  left  it. 

One  day,  as  she  inspected  this  drawer,  I  ob- 
served that  the  play-things,  and  trinkets  which 
recently  formed  its  contents,  were  transmuted 
into  bits  of  folded  paper. 

My  curiosity  and  suspicions  were  roused  ;  I 
determined  to  take  a  peep  at  her  mysterious 
treasures ;  so,  at  night,  as  soon  as  she  and  my 
master  were  safe  up  stairs,  I  searched  and  rea- 
dily found  among  my  house  keys,  one  that 
would  fit  the  lock.  Having  opened,  I  emptied 
the  whole  contents  into  my  apron,  and  took 
them  with  me  to  examine  at  leisure  in  my  own 
chamber. 

Though  I  could  not  but  suspect,  I  was  still 
surprised  to  discover  that  they  were  a  mass  of 
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correspondence,  daily  almost,  it  must  have 
been,  from  Linton  HeathclifF,  answers  to  docu- 
ments forwarded  by  her.  The  earlier  dated 
were  embarrassed  and  ^short ;  gradually  how- 
ever they  expanded  into  copious  love  letters, 
foolish  as  the  age  of  the  writer  rendered  natu- 
ral, yet  with  touches,  here  and  there,  which 
I  thought,  were  borrowed  from  a  more  expe- 
rienced source. 

Some  of  them  struck  me  as  singularly  odd 
compounds  of  ardour,  and  flatness ;  commenc- 
ing in  strong  feeling,  and  concluding  in  the 
aiFected,  wordy  v/ay  that  a  school-boy  might 
use  to  a  fancied,  incorporeal  sweetheart. 

Whether  they  satisfied  Cathy,  I  don't  know, 
but  they  appeared  very  worthless  trash  to  me. 

After  turning  over  as  many  as  I  thought 
proper,  I  tied  them  in  a  handkerchief,  and  set 
them  aside,  re-locking  the  vacant  drawer. 

Following  her  habit,  my  youug  lady  de- 
scended early,  and  visited  the  kitchen :  I 
watched  her  go    to  tlie  door,  on    the  arrival 
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of  a  certain  little  boy ;  and,  while  the  dairy 
maid  filled  his  can,  she  tucked  something  into 
hie  jacket  pocket,  and  plucked  something  out. 

I  went  round  by  the  garden,  and  laid  wait 
for  the  messenger;  who  fought  valorously  to 
defend  his  trust,  and  we  spilt  the  milk  be- 
tween us ;  but  I  succeeded  in  abstracting  the 
epistle;  and  threatening  serious  consequences 
if  he  did  not  look  sharp  home,  I  remained 
under  the  wall,  and  perused  Miss  Cathy's  af- 
fectionate composition.  It  was  more  simple 
and  more  eloquent  than  her  cousin's,  very 
pretty  and  very  silly.  I  shook  my  head,  and 
went  meditating  into  the  house. 

The  day  being  wet,  she  could  not  divert 
herself  with  rambling  about  the  park;  so,  at 
the  conclusion  of  her  morning  studies,  she  re- 
sorted to  the  solace  of  the  drawer.  Her  father 
sat  reading  at  the  table ;  and  !>  on  purpose, 
had  sought  a  bit  of  work  in  some  unripped 
fringes  of  the  window  curtain,  keeping  my  eye 
steadily  fixed  on  her  proceedings. 
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Never  did  any  bird  flying  back  to  a  plundered 
nest  which  it  had  left  brim-ful  of  chirping 
young  ones,  express  more  complete  despair  in 
its  anguished  cries,  and  flutterlngs,  than  she 
by  her  single  "  Oh !"  And  the  change  that 
transfigured  her  late  happy  countenance.  Mr. 
Linton  looked  up. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  love  ?  Have  you 
hurt  yourself?"  he  said. 

His  tone  and  look,  assured  her  he  had  not 
been  the  discoverer  of  the  hoard. 

"  No  papa—"  she  gasped.  "  Ellen  !  Ellen ! 
come  up-stairs — I'm  sick !" 

I  obeyed  her  summons,  and  accompanied  her 
out. 

''  Oh,  Ellen  !  you  have  got  them,"  she  com- 
menced immediately,  dropping  on  her  knees, 
when  we  were  enclosed  alone.  "  0,  give  them 
to  me,  and  I'll  never  never  do  so  again  !  Don't 
tell  papa — You  have  not  told  papa,  Ellen,  say 
you  have  not !  I've  been  exceedingly  naughty, 
but  I  won't  do  it  any  more !" 
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With  a  grave  severity  in  my  manner,  1  bid 
her  stand  up. 

'*  S05  I  exclaimed,  Miss  Catherine,  you  are 
tolerably  far  on,  it  seems — you  may  well  be 
ashamed  of  them !  A  fine  bundle  of  trash  you 
study  in  your  leisure  hours,  to  be  sure — Why 
it's  good  enough  to  be  printed  !  And  what 
do  you  suppose  the  master  will  think,  when  I 
display  it  before  him  ?  I  haven^t  shown  it 
yet,  but  you  needn't  imagine  I  shall  keep  your 
ridiculous  secrets — For  shame  !  And  you 
must  have  led  the  way  in  writing  such  absur- 
dities, he  would  not  have  thought  of  beginning, 
I'm  certain." 

"I  didn't  I  I  didn't!"  sobbed  Cathy,  fit  to 
break  her  heart.  ''  I  didn't  once  think  of  lov- 
ing him  till — " 

"  Loving  /"  cried  I,  as  scornfully  as  I  could 
utter  the  word.  "  Loving !  Did  anybody  ever 
hear  the  like !  I  might  just  as  well  talk  of  lov- 
ing the  miller  who  comes  once  a  year  to  buy 
our   corn.      Pretty   loving,  indeed,    and  both 
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times  together  you  have  seen  Linton  hardly 
four  hours,  in  your  life  !  Now  here  is  the 
babyish  trash.  I'm  going  with  it  to  the  libra- 
ry ;  and  we'll  see  what  your  father  says  to  such 
loving, "^^ 

She  sprang  at  her  precious  epistles,  but  I 
held  them  above  my  head  ;  and  then  she  pour- 
ed out  further  frantic  entreaties  that  1  would 
burn  them — do  anything  rather  than  show 
them.  And  being  really  fully  as  inclined  to 
laugh  as  scold,  for  I  esteemed  it  all  girlish 
vanity,  I  at  length,  relented  in  a  measure,  and 
asked, 

*'If  I  consent  to  burn  them,  will  you  pro- 
mise faithfully,  neither  to  send,  nor  receive  a 
letter  again,  nor  a  book,  for  I  perceive  you 
have  sent  him  books,  nor  locks  of  hair,  nor 
rings,  nor  playthings?" 

"  We  don't  send  playthings  !''  cried  Cathe- 
rine, her  pride  overcoming  her  shame. 

"  Nor  anything  at  all,  then,  my  lady  !"  1 
eaid.  "  Unless  you  will,  here  I  go." 
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*' I  promise,  Ellen!"  she  cried  catching  my 
dress.     "  Oh  put  them  in  the  fire,  do,  do !" 

But  when  I  proceeded  to  open  a  place  with 
the  poker,  the  sacrifice  was  too  painful  to  be 
borne — She  earnestly  supplicated  that  I  would 
spare  her  one  or  two. 

"  One  or  two,  Ellen,  to  keep  for  Liuton's 
sake!" 

I  unknotted  the  handkerchief,  and  com- 
menced dropping  them  in  from  an  angle,  and 
the  flame  curled  up  the  chimney. 

"  I  will  have  one,  you  cruel  wretch !"  she 
screamed,  darting  her  hand  into  the  fire,  and 
drawing  forth  gome  half  consumed  fragments, 
at  the  expense  of  her  fingers. 

'*  Very  well — and  I  will  have  some  to  ex- 
hibit to  papa !"  I  answered  shaking  back  the 
rest  into  the  bundle,  and  turning  anew  to  the 
door. 

'*  She  emptied  her  blackened  pieces  into  the 
flames,  and  motioned  me  to  finish  the  immola- 
tion.    It  waa  done  ;  I  stirred  up  the  ashes,  and 
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interred  them  under  a  shovel  full  of  coals  ;  and 
she  mutely,  and  with  a  sense  of  intense  injury, 
retired  to  her  private  apartment.  I  descended 
to  tell  my  master  that  the  young  lady's  qualm 
of  sickness  was  almost  gone,  but  I  judged  it 
best  for  her  to  lie  down  a  while. 

She  wouldn't  dine ;  but  she  re-appeared  at 
tea,  pale  and  red  about  the  eyes,  and  marvel- 
lously subdued  in  outward  aspect. 

Next  morning  I  answered  the  letter  by  a 
slip  of  paper  inscribed,  "  Master  Heathcliff  is 
requested  to  send  no  more  notes  to  Miss  Lin- 
ton as  she  will  not  receive  them."  And, 
thenceforth  the  little  boy  came  with  vacant 
pockets. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Summer  drew  to  an  end,  and  early  Autumn — 
it  was  past  Michaelmas,  but  the  harvest  was  late 
that  year,  and  a  few  of  our  fields  were  still  un- 
cleared. 

Mr.  Linton  and  his  daughter  would  fre- 
quently walk  out  among  the  reapers:  at  the 
carrying  of  the  last  sheaves,  they  stayed  till 
dusk,  and  the  evening  happening  to  be  chill 
and  damp,  my  master  caught  a  bad  cold,  that 
settling  obstinately  on  his  lungs,  confined  him 
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indoors   throughout  the  whole  of  the   winter, 
nearly  without  intermission. 

Poor  Cathy,  frightened  from  her  little  ro- 
mance, had  been  considerably  sadder  and  duller 
since  its  abandonment :  and  her  father  insist- 
ed on  her  reading  less,  and  taking  more  exer- 
cise. She  had  his  companionship  no  longer ; 
I  esteemed  it  a  duty  to  supply  its  lack,  as 
much  as  possible,  with  mine ;  an  inefficient 
substitute,  for  I  could  only  spare  two  or  three 
hours,  from  my  numerous  diurnal  occupations, 
to  follow  her  footsteps,  and  then,  my  society 
was  obviously  less  desirable  than  his. 

On  an  afternoon  in  October,  or  the  begin- 
ning of  November,  a  fresh  watery  afternoon, 
when  the  turf  and  paths  were  ;rustling  with 
moist,  withered  leaves,  and  the  cold,  blue  sky 
was  half  hidden  by  clouds,  dark  grey  stream- 
ers, rapidly  mounting  from  the  west,  and  bod- 
ing abundant  rain  ;  I  requested  my  young 
lady  to  forego  her  ramble  because  I  was  cer- 
tain of  showers.     She  refused ;  and  I  unwill- 
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ingly  donned  a  cloak,  and  took  my  umbrella 
to  accompany  her  on  a  stroll  to  the  bottom  of 
the  park ;  a  formal  walk  which  she  generally 
affected  if  low-spirited;  and  that  she  invari- 
ably was  when  Mr.  Edgar  had  been  worse  than 
ordinary ;  a  thing  never  known  from  his  con- 
fession, but  guessed  both  by  her  and  me  from 
his  increased  silence,  and  the  melancholy  of 
his  countenance. 

She  went  sadly  on  ;  there  was  no  running 
or  boundinoj  now  ;  though  the  chill  wind  miojht 
well  have  tempted  her  to  a  race.  And  often, 
from  the  side  of  my  eye,  I  could  detect  her 
raising  a  hand,  and  brushing  something  off  her 
cheek. 

I  gazed  round  for  a  means  of  diverting  her 
thoughts.  On  one  side  of  the  road  rose  a 
high,  rough  bank,  where  hazels  and  stunted 
oaks,  with  their  roots  half  exposed,  held  un- 
certain tenour :  the  soil  was  too  loose  for  the 
latter;  and  strong  winds  had  blown  some 
nearly  horizontal.    In  summer.  Miss  Catherine 
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delighted  to  climb  along  these  trunks,  and  sit 
in  the  branches,  swinging  twenty  feet  above 
the  ground ;  and  I  pleased  with  her  agility, 
and  her  light,  childish  heart,  still  considered 
it  proper  to  scold  every  time  I  caught  her  at 
such  an  elevation  ;  but  so  that  slie  knew  there 
was  no  necessity  for  descending.  From  dinner 
to  tea  she  would  lie  in  her  breeze-rocked 
cradle,  doing  nothing  except  singing  old  songs 
— my  nursery  lore — to  herself,  or  watching  the 
birds,  joint  tenants,  feed  and  entice  their  young 
ones  to  fly,  or  nestling  with  closed  lids,  half 
thinking,  half  dreaming,  happier  than  words 
can  express. 

*' Look,  Miss !"  I  exclaimed,  pointing  to  a 
nook  under  the  roots  of  one  twisted  tree. 
"  Winter  is  not  here  yet.  There's  a  little 
flower,  up  yonder,  the  last  bud  from  the  multi- 
tude of  blue-bells  that  clouded  those  turf  steps 
in  July  with  a  lilac  mist.  Will  you  clamber 
up,  and  pluck  it  to  show  to  papa?" 

Cathy  stared  a  long  time  at  the  lonely  bios- 
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som  trembling  in  its  earthy  shelter,  and  re- 
plied, at  length — 

*'  No,  I'll  not  touch  it — but  it  looks  melan- 
choly, does  it  not,  Ellen  ?" 

"  Yes,"  I  observed,  "  about  as  starved  and 
sackless  as  you — your  cheeks  are  bloodless; 
let  us  take  hold  of  hands  and  run.  You're  so 
low,  I  dare  say  I  shall  keep  up  with  you/' 

**  No,"  she  repeated,  and  continued  saun- 
tering on,  pausing,  at  intervals,  to  muse  over 
a  bit  of  moss,  or  a  tuft  of  blanched  grass,  or  a 
fungus  spreading  its  bright  orange  among  the 
heaps  of  brown  foliage;  and,  ever  and  anon, 
her  hand  was  lifted  to  her  averted  face. 

"  Catherine,  why  are  you  crying,  love  ?"  1 
asked,  approaching  and  putting  my  arm  over 
her  shoulder.  *'  You  mustn't  cry,  because 
papa  has  a  cold ;  be  thankful  it  is  nothing 
worse." 

She  now  put  no  further  restraint  on  her 
tears;  her  breath  was  stifled  by  sobs. 

"  Oh,  it  will  be  something  worse,"  she  said. 
I  3 
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.**  And  what  shall  I  do  when  papa  and  you 
leave  me,  and  I  am  by  myself?  I  can't  forget 
your  words,  Ellen,  they  are  always  in  my  ear. 
How  life  will  be  changed,  how  dreary  the 
world  will  be,  when  papa  and  you  are  dead." 

"  None  can  tell,  v/hether  you  wont  die 
before  us,"  I  replied.  "  It's  wrong  to  antici- 
pate evil — we'll  hope  there  are  years  and  years 
to  come  before  any  of  us  go — master  is  young, 
and  I  am  strong,  and  hardly  forty-five.  My 
mother  lived  till  eighty,  a  canty  dame  to  the 
last.  And  suppose  Mr.  Linton  were  spared 
till  he  saw  sixty,  that  would  be  more  years 
than  you  have  counted,  Miss.  A.nd  would  it 
not  be  foolish  to  mourn  a  calamity  above  twenty 
years  beforehand  ?" 

**  But  Aunt  Isabella  was  younger  than 
papa,"  she  remarked,  gazing  up  with  timid 
hope  to  seek  further  consolation. 

*^  Aunt  Isabella  had  not  you  and  me  to 
nurse  her,"  I  replied.  '*She  wasn't  as 
happy  as  master;    she  hadn't  as  much  to  live 
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for.  All  you  need  do,  is  to  wait  well  on  your 
father,  and  cheer  him  by  letting  him  see  you 
cheerful;  and  avoid  giving  him  anxiety  on  any 
subject — mind  that,  Cathy  !  I'll  not  disguise, 
but  you  might  kill  him,  if  you  were  wild  and 
reckless,  and  cherished  a  foolish,  fanciful  af- 
fection for  the  son  of  a  person  who  would  be 
glad  to  have  him  in  his  grave — and  allowed 
him  to  discover  that  jou  fretted  over  the  separ- 
ation, he  has  judged  it  expedient  to  make." 

^^  I  fret  about  nothing  on  earth  except 
papa's  illness,"  answered  my  companion.  *•  I 
care  for  nothing  in  comparison  with  papa.  And 
I'll  never — never — oh,  never,  while  I  have  my 
senses,  do  an  act,  or  say  a  word  to  vex  him.  I 
love  him  better  than  myself,  Ellen ;  and  I 
know  it  by  this— I  pray  every  night  that  I 
may  live  after  him  ;  because  I  would  rather  be 
miserable  than  that  he  should  be— that  proves 
I  love  him  better  than  myself." 

"  Good  words,"  I  replied.  ^^  But  deeds 
must  prove  it  also ;  and  after  he  is  well,  remem- 
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ber  you  don't  forget  resolutions  formed  in  the 
hour  of  fear." 

As  we  talked,  we  neared  a  door  that  opened 
on  the  road  :  and  my  young  lady,  lightening 
into  sunshine  again,  climbed  up,  and  seated 
herself  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  reaching  over 
to  gather  some  hips  that  bloomed  scarlet  on  the 
summit  branches  of  the  wild  rose  trees,  sha- 
dowing the  highway  side,  the  lower  fruit  had 
disappeared,  but  only  birds  could  touch  the 
upper,  except  from  Cathy's  present  station. 

In  stretching  to  pull  them,  her  hat  fell  off; 
and  as  the  door  was  locked,  she  proposed 
scrambling  down  to  recover  it.  I  bid  her  be 
cautious  lest  she  got  a  fall,  and  she  nimbly  dis- 
appeared. 

But  the  return  was  no  such  easy  matter ;  the 
stones  were  smooth  and  neatly  cemented,  and 
the  rosebushes,  and  blackberry  stragglers  could 
yield  no  assistance  in  re-ascending.  I,  like  a 
fool,  didn't  recollect  that  till  I  heard  her 
laughing,  and  exclaiming — 
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*^  Ellen!  you'll  have  to  fetch  the  key,  or 
else  I  must  run  round  to  the  porter's  lodge. 
I  can't  scale  the  ramparts  on  this  side!" 

"  Stay  where  you  are,"  I  answered,  "  I  have 
my  bundle  of  keys  in  my  pocket ;  perhaps  I 
may  manage  to  open  it,  if  not,  I'll  go." 

Catherine  amused  herself  with  dancing  to 
and  fro  before  the  door,  while  I  tried  all  the 
large  keys  in  succession.  I  had  applied  the 
last,  and  found  that  none  would  do ;  so,  re- 
peating my  desire  that  she  would  remain 
there,  I  was  about  to  hurry  home  as  fast  as  I 
could,  when  an  approaching  sound  arrested  me. 
It  was  the  trot  of  a  horse  ;  Cathy's  dance 
stopped;  and  in  a  minute  the  horse  stopped 
also. 

"  Who  is  that?"  I  whispered, 

"  Ellen,  I  wish  you  could  open  the  door," 
whispered  back  my  companion,  anxiously. 

"  Ho,  Miss  Linton !"  cried  a  deep  voice, 
(the  rider's.)  "  I'm  glad  to  meet  you.  Don't 
be  in  haste  to  enter,  for  I  have  an  explanation 
to  ask  and  obtain." 
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*'  I  shant  speak  to  you,  Mr.  Heathcliff !"  an- 
swered Catherine.  "  Papa  says  you  are  a 
wicked  man,  and  you  hate  both  him  and  me  ; 
and  Ellen  says  the  same." 

"  That  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,"  said 
IleathclifF.  (He  it  was.)  "  I  don't  hate  my 
son,  I  suppose,  and  it  is  concerning  him,  that  I 
demand  your  attention.  Yes!  you  have  cause 
to  blush.  Two  or  three  months  since,  were 
you  not  in  the  habit  of  writing  to  Linton? 
making  love  in  play,  eh  ?  You  deserved,  both 
of  you,  flogging  for  that !  You  especially,  the 
elder,  and  less  sensitive,  as  it  turns  out.  I've 
got  your  letters,  and  if  you  give  me  any  pert- 
ness,  I'll  send  them  to  your  father.  I  presume 
you  grew  weary  of  the  amusement,  and 
dropped  it,  didn't  you?  Well,  you  dropped 
Linton  with  it,  into  a  Slough  of  Despond.  He 
was  in  earnest — in  love— really.  As  true  as  I 
live,  he's  dying  for  you — breaking  his  heart  at 
your  fickleness,  not  figuratively,  but  actually. 
Though  Hareton  has  made  him  a  standing  jest 
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for  six  weeks,  and  I  have  used  more  eerioua 
measures,  and  attempted  to  frighten  him  out 
of  his  Idiocy,  he  gets  worse  daily,  and  he'll 
be  under  the  sod  before  summer,  unless  you 
restore  him !" 

"  How  can  you  lie  so  glaringly  to  the  poor 
child !"  I  called  from  the  inside.  **  Pray  ride 
on!  How  can  you  deliberately  get  up  such 
paltry  falsehoods  ?  Miss  Cathy,  I'll  knock  the 
lock  off  with  a  stone,  you  wont  believe  that 
vile  nonsense.  You  can  feel  in  yourself,  it  is 
impossible  that  a  person  should  die  for  love  of 
a  stranger." 

*'  I  was  not  aware  there  were  eaves-drop- 
pers," muttered  the  detected  villain.  "  Worthy 
Mrs.  Dean,  I  like  you,  but  I  don't  like  your 
double  dealing,"  he  added,  aloud.  "  How 
could  you  lie  so  glaringly,  as  to  affirm  I  hated 
the  *  poor  child  ?'  And  invent  bugbear  stories 
to  terrify  her  from  my  door-stones?  Catherine 
Linton,  (the  very  name  warms  me),  my  bonny 
lase,  I  shall  be  from  home  all  this  week,  go  and 
I  5 
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see  if  I  have  not  spokea  truth ;  do,  there's  a 
darling !  Just  imagine  your  father  in  my 
place,  and  Linton  in  yours ;  then  think  how 
you  would  value  your  careless  lover,  if  he  re- 
fused to  stir  a  step  to  comfort  you,  when  your 
father,  himself,  entreated  him ;  and  don't,  from 
pure  stupidity,  fall  into  the  same  error.  1 
swear,  on  my  salvation,  he's  going  to  his  grave, 
and  none  but  you  can  save  him !" 

The  lock  gave  way,  and  I  issued  out. 

**  I  swear  Linton  is  dying,"  repeated  Heath- 
cliff,  looking  hard  at  me.  **  And  grief  and 
disappointment  are  hastening  his  death.  Nelly, 
if  you  wont  let  her  go,  you  can  walk  over 
yourself.  But  I  shall  not  return  till  this  time 
next  week;  and  I  think  your  master  himself 
would  scarcely  object  to  her  visiting  her 
cousin  I" 

"  Come  in,"  said  I,  taking  Cathy  by  the  arm 
and  half  forcing  her  to  re-enter,  for  she  lin- 
gered, viewing,  with  troubled  eyes,  the  fea- 
tures of  the  speaker,  too  stern  to  express  his 
inward  deceit. 
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He  pushed  his  horse  close,  and,  bending 
down,  observed — 

*'  Miss  Catherine,  I'll  own  to  you  that  I  have 
little  patience  with  Linton — and  Hareton  and 
Joseph  have  less.  I'll  own  that  he's  with  a 
harsh  set.  He  pines  for  kindness,  as  well  as 
love ;  and  a  kind  word  from  you  would  be  his 
best  medicine.  Don't  mind  JNIrs.  Dean's  cruel 
cautions,  but  be  generous,  and  contrive  to  see 
him.  He  dreams  of  you  day  and  night,  and 
cannot  be  persuaded  that  you  don't  hate  him, 
since  you  neither  write  nor  call." 

I  closed  the  door,  and  rolled  a  stone  to 
assist  the  loosened  lock  in  holding  it ;  and 
spreading  my  umbrella,  I  drew  my  charge 
underneath,  for  the  rain  began  to  drive  through 
the  moaning  branches  of  the  tress,  and  warned 
us  to  avoid  delay. 

Our  hurry  prevented  any  comment  on  the 
encounter  with  Heathcliff,  as  we  stretched  to- 
wards home ;  but  I  divined  instinctively  that 
Catherine's  heart  was  clouded  now  in  double 
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darkness.  Her  features  were  so  sad,  they  did 
not  seem  hers:  she  evidently  regarded  what 
she  had  heard  as  every  syllable  true. 

The  master  had  retired  to  rest  before  we 
came  in.  Cathy  stole  to  his  room  to  inquire 
how  he  was ;  he  had  fallen  asleep.  She  re- 
turned, and  asked  me  to  sit  with  her  in  the 
library.  We  took  our  tea  together ;  and  after- 
wards she  lay  down  on  the  rug,  and  told  me 
not  to  talk  for  she  was  weary. 

I  got  a  book,  and  pretended  to  read.  As 
soon  as  she  supposed  me  absorbed  in  my  occu- 
pation, she  recommenced  her  silent  weeping : 
it  appeared,  at  present,  her  favourite  diversion. 
I  suffered  her  to  enjoy  it  a  while  ;  then,  I  ex- 
postulated; deriding  and  ridiculing  all  Mr. 
Heathcliff's  assertions  about  his  son;  as  if  I 
were  certain  she  would  coincide.  Alas!  I 
hadn't  skill  to  counteract  the  effect  his  account 
had  produced ;  it  was  just  what  he  intended. 

"  You  may  be  right,  Ellen,"  she  answered; 
"  but  I  shall  never  feel  at  ease  till  I  know — 
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and  I  must  tell  Linton  it  is  net  my  fault  that  I 
don't  write ;  and  convince  him  that  I  shall  not 
change." 

What  use  were  anger  and  protestations 
against  her  silly  credulity  ?  We  parted  that 
night  hostile — but  next  day  beheld  me  on  the 
road  to  Wuthering  Heights,  by  the  side  of  my 
wilful  young  mistress's  pony.  I  couldn't  bear 
to  witness  her  sorrow,  to  see  her  pale,  dejected 
countenance,  and  heavy  eyes  ;  and  I  yielded  in 
the  faint  hope  that  Linton  himself  might  prove 
by  his  reception  of  us,  how  little  of  the  tale 
was  founded  on  fact. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 


The  rainy  night  bad  ushered  in  a  misty  morn- 
ing—half frost,  half  drizzle — and  temporary 
brooks  crossed  our  path,  gurgling  from  the  up- 
lands. My  feet  were  thorous^hly  wetted;  I 
was  cross  and  low,  exactly  the  humour  suited 
for  making  the  most  of  these  disagreeable 
things. 

We  entered  the  farm-house  by  the  kitchen 
way  to  ascertain  whether  Mr.  Heathcliff  were 
really  absent ;  because  I  put  slight  faith  in  his 
own  affirmation. 
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Joseph  seemed  sitting  in  a  sort  of  elysium 
alone,  beside  a  roaring  fire  ;  a  quart  of  ale  on 
the  table  near  him,  bristling  \^ith  large  pieces 
of  toasted  oat  cake ;  and  his  black,  short  pipe 
in  his  mouth. 

Catherine  ran  to  the  hearth  to  warm  herself. 
I  asked  if  the  master  were  in  ? 

My  question  remained  so  long  unanswered, 
that  1  thought  the  old  man  had  grown  deaf, 
and  repeated  it  louder. 

"  Na — ay  !"  he  snarled,  or  rather  screamed 
through  his  nose.  ''  Na — ay  !  yah  muh  goa 
back  whear  yah  coom  frough." 

*^  Joseph,"  cried  a  peevish  voice,  simultane- 
ously with  me,  from  the  inner  room.  *'  How 
often  am  I  to  call  you  ?  There  are  only  a  few 
red  ashes  now.     Joseph  !  come  this  moment." 

Vigorous  puffs,  and  a  resolute  stare  into  the 
grate  declared  he  had  no  ear  for  this  appeal. 
The  housekeeper  and  Hareton  were  invisible ; 
one  gone  on  an  errand,  and  the  other  at  his 
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work,  probably.     We  knew  Linton's  tones  and 
entered. 

"  Oh,  I  hope  you'll  die  in  a  garret !  starved 
to  death,"  said  the  boy,  mistaking  our  approach 
for  that  of  his  negligent  attendant. 

He  stopped,  on  observing  his  error ;  his  cou- 
sin flew  to  him. 

**  Is  that  you,  Miss  Linton?'^  he  said,  rais- 
ing his  head  from  the  arm  of  the  great  chair, 
in  which  he  reclined.  "  No — don't  kiss  me. 
It  takes  my  breath — dear  me  !  Papa  said  you 
would  call,"  continued  he,  after  recovering  a 
little  from  Catherine's  embrace ;  while  she 
stood  by  looking  very  contrite.  "  Will  you 
shut  the  door,  if  you  please  ?  you  left  it  open 
—  and  those — those  detestable  creatures  wont 
bring  coals  to  the  fire.     It's  so  cold  !" 

1  stirred  up  the  cinders,  and  fetched  a  scuttle 
full  myself.  The  invalid  complained  of  being 
covered  with  ashes;  but  he  had  a  tiresome 
cough,  and  looked  feverish  and  ill,  so  I  did  not 
rebuke  his  temper. 
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**  Well,  Linton,"  murmured  Catherine, 
when  his  corrugated  brow  relaxed.  "  Are  you 
glad  to  see  me  ?     Can  I  do  you  any  good  ?" 

"  Why  didn't  you  come  before  ?"  he  said. 
"  You  should  have  come,  instead  of  writing. 
It  tired  me  dreadfully,  writing  those  long 
letters.  I'd  far  rather  have  talked  to  you. 
Now,  I  can  neither  bear  to  talk,  nor  anything 
else.  I  wonder  where  Zillah  is!  will  you, 
(looking  at  me,)  step  into  the  kitchen  and 
see  ?" 

I  had  received  no  thanks  for  my  other  ser- 
vice; and  being  unwilling  to  run  to  and  fro  at 
his  behest,  I  replied  — 

**  Nobody  is  out  there  but  Joseph." 

"  I  want  to  drink,"  he  exclaimed,  fretfully, 
turning  away.  *'  Zillah  is  constantly  gadding 
off  to  Gimmerton  since  papa  went.  It's  miser- 
able! And  I'm  obliged  to  come  down  here — 
they  resolved  never  to  hear  me  up  stairs." 

''  Is  your  father  attentive  to  you.  Master 
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HeathclifF?"  I  asked,  perceiving  Catherine  to 
be  checked  in  her  friendly  advances. 

*'  Attentive?  He  makes  them  a  little  more 
attentive,  at  least,"  he  cried.  "  The  wretches  ! 
Do  you  know.  Miss  Linton,  that  brute  Hare- 
ton  laughs  at  me — I  hate  him—indeed,  I  hate 
them  all — they  are  odious  beings." 

Cathy  began  searching  for  some  water  ;  she 
lighted  on  a  pitcher  in  the  dresser ;  filled  a 
tumbler,  and  brought  it.  He  bid  her  add  a 
spoonful  of  wine  from  a  bottle  on  the  table  j 
and  having  swallowed  a  small  portion,  appeared 
more  tranquil,  and  said  she  was  very  kind. 

"And  are  you  glad  to  see  me?"  asked  she, 
reiterating  her  former  question,  and  pleased  to 
detect  the  faint  dawn  of  a  smile. 

"  Yes,  I  am — It's  something  new  to  hear  a 
voice  like  yours !"  he  replied,  "  but  I  have  been 
vexed,  because  you  wouldn't  come — And  papa 
swore  it  was  owing  to  me ;  he  called  me  a  piti- 
ful, shuffling,  worthless  thing;    and  said  you 
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despised  me ;  and  if  he  had  been  in  my  place, 
he  would  be  more  the  master  of  the  Grange 
than  your  father,  by  this  time.  But  you  don't 
despise  me,  do  you  Miss — " 

''  I  wish  you  would  say  Catherine,  or 
Cathy  !"  interrupted  my  young  lady.  "  Des- 
pise you?  No !  Next  to  papa,  and  Ellen,  I  love 
you  better  than  anybody  living.  I  don't  love 
Mr.  Heathcliff,  though  ;  and  I  dare  not  come 
when  he  returns ;  will  he  stay  away  many 
days  ?" 

"Not  many  :"  answered  Linton,  but  he  goes 
onto  the  moors  frequently,  since  the  shooting 
season  commenced,  and  you  might  spend  an 
hour  or  two  with  me,  in  his  absence  —Do !  say 
you  will !  I  think  I  should  not  be  peevish  with 
you ;  you'd  not  provoke  me,  and  you'd  always 
be  ready  to  help  me,  wouldn't  you  ?" 

*•  Yes,"  said  Catherine  stroking  his  long  soft 
hair, '*ifi  could  only  get  papa's  consent,  I'd 
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spend  half  my  time  with  you — Pretty  Linton  ! 
I  wish  you  were  my  brother  !" 

"  And  then  you  would  like  me  as  well  as 
your  father?"  observed  he  more  cheerfully. 
"  But  papa  says  you  would  love  me  better 
than  him,  and  all  the  world,  if  you  were  my 
wife — so  I'd  rather  you  were  that!" 

*'No!  I  should  never  love  anybody  better 
than  papa,"  she  returned  gravely.  "And 
people  hate  their  wives,  sometimes ;  but  not 
their  sisters  and  brothers,  and  if  you  were  the 
latter,  you  would  live  with  us,  and  papa  would 
be  as  fond  of  you,  as  he  is  of  me." 

Linton  denied  that  people  ever  hated  their 
wives ;  but  Cathy  affirmed  they  did,  and  in 
her  wisdom,  instanced  his  own  father's  aver- 
sion to  her  aunt. 

I  endeavoured  to  stop  her  thoughtless  tongue 
— I  couldn't  succeed,  till  everything  she  knew 
was  out.  Master  Heathcliff,  much  irritated, 
asserted  her  relation  was  false. 
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"  Papa  told  me ;  and  papa  does  not  tell 
falsehoods!" she  answered  pertly. 

**  My  papa  scorns  yours  I"  cried  Linton.  "  He 
calls  him  a  sneaking  fool !" 

"Yours  is  a  wicked  man,"  retorted  Cathe- 
rine, and  you  are  very  naughty  to  dare  to  re- 
peat what  he  says — He  must  be  wicked,  to 
have  made  aunt  Isabella  leave  him  as  she 
did  I" 

"  She  didn't  leave  him,"  said  the  boy.  "  you 
shan't  contradict  me !" 

'*  She  did !"  cried  my  young  lady. 

*'  Well  I'll  tell  you  something  1"  said  Linton 
"  Your  mother  hated  your  father,  now  then." 

"  Oh !"  exclaimed  Catherine,  too  enraged  to 
continue. 

"And  she  loved  mine!"  added  he. 

"You  little  liar!  I  hate  you  now,"  she 
panted,  and  her  face  grew  red  with  pa3?ion. 

**  She  did  !  she  did  !"  sang  Linton  sinking 
into  the  recess  of  his  chair,  and  leaning  back 
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his  head  to  enjoy  the  agitation  of  the  other 
disputant  who  stood  behind. 

"  Hush,  Master  Heathcliff !"  I  said,  "  that's 
ycur  father's  tale  too,  I  suppose." 

"It  isn't — you  hold  your  tongue!"  he  an- 
swered, '*  she  did,  she  did,  Catherine,  she  did, 
she  did !" 

"  Cathy,  beside  herself,  gave  the  chair  a  •vio- 
lent push,  and  caused  him  to  fall  against  one 
arm.  He  was  immediately  seized  by  a  suffo- 
cating cough  that  soon  ended  his  triumph. 

It  lasted  so  long,  that  it  frightened  even 
Hie.  As  to  his  cousin,  she  wept  with  all  her 
might,  aghast  at  the  mischief  she  had  done, 
though  she  said  nothing. 

I  held  him,  till  the  fit  exhausted  itself. 
Then  he  thrust  me  away ;  and  leant  his  head 
down,  silently — Catherine  quelled  her  lamen- 
tations also,  took  a  seat  opposite,  and  looked 
solemnly  into  the  fire. 

*'  How  do  you  feel  now.  Master  Heathcliff," 
I  inquired  after  waiting  ten  minutes. 
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*<I  wish  she  felt  as  I  do,"  he  replied, 
**  spiteful,  cruel  thing !  Hareton  never  touches 
rue,  he  never  struck  me  in  his  life — And  I  was 
better  to-day — and  there — "  his  voice  died  in 
a  whimper. 

"  /  didn't  strike  you !"  muttered  Cathy 
chewing  her  lip  to  prevent  another  burst  of 
CQiOtion. 

He  sighed  and  moaned  like  one  under 
great  suffering ;  and  kept  it  up  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  on  purpose  to  distress  his  cousin, 
apj)arently,  for  whenever  he  caught  a  stifled 
sob  from  her,  he  put  renewed  pain  and  pathos 
into  the  inflexions  of  his  voice. 

"  I'm  sorry  I  hurt  you,  Linton !"  she  said 
at  length,  racked  beyond  endurance.  "  But  / 
couldn't  have  been  hurt  by  that  little  push  ; 
and  I  had  no  idea  that  you  could,  either — • 
you're  not  much,  are  you,  Linton  ?  Don't  let 
me  go  horLC,  thinking  I've  done  you  harm  ! 
answer,  speak  to  me." 
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"  I  can't  speak  to  you,"  he  murmured, 
"  youVe  hurt  me  so,  that  I  shall  lie  awake  all 
night,  choking  with  this  cough !  If  you  had  it 
you'd  know  what  it  was — but  ?/ouH  be  com- 
fortably asleep,  while  I'm  in  agony — and  nobo- 
dy near  me !  I  wonder  hew  you  would  like  to 
pass  those  fearful  nights !"  And  he  began  to 
wail  aloud  for  very  pity  of  himself. 

"  Since  you  are  in  the  habit  of  passing 
dreadful  nights,"  I  said,  "  it  wont  be  Miss 
who  spoils  your  ease;  you'd  be  the  same,  had 
she  never  come — However,  she  shall  not  dis- 
turb you,  again — and  perhaps,  you'll  get 
quieter  when  we  leave  you." 

"  Must  I  go?"  asked  Catherine  dolefully, 
bending  over  him.  "  Do  you  want  me  to  go, 
Linton?" 

"  You  can^t  alter  what  you've  done  ?"  he 
replied  pettishly,  shrinking  from  her,  "  unless 
you  alter  it  for  the  worse,  by  teasing  me  into 
a  fever!" 
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**  Well,  then  I  must  go  ?"  she  repeated. 

"  Let  me  alone,  at  least/'  said  he  '*  I  can't 
bear  your  talking !" 

She  lingered,  and  resisted  my  persuasions  to 
departure,  a  tiresome  while,  but  as  he  neither 
looked  up,  nor  spoke,  she  finally  made  a  move- 
ment to  the  door  and  1  followed. 

We  were  recalled  by  a  scream — Linton  had 
slid  from  his  seat  on  to  the  hearthstone,  and 
lay  writhing  in  the  mere  perverseness  of  an 
indulged  plague  of  a  child,  determined  to  be 
as  ii^rievous  and  harassing  as  it  can. 

I  thoroughly  guaged  bis  disposition  from 
his  behaviour,  and  saw  at  once  it  would  be 
folly  to  attempt  humouring  him.  Not  so  my 
companion,  she  ran  back  in  terror,  knelt  down, 
and  cried,  and  soothed,  and  entreated,  till  he 
grew  quiet  from  lack  of  breath,  by  no  means 
from  compunction  at  distressing  her. 

"  I  shall  lift  him  on  to  the  settle,"  I  said, 
*'  and  he  may  roll  about  as  he  pleases ;  we 
can't  stop  to  watch  him — I  hope  you  are  satis- 
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fiedy  Miss  Cathy  that  i/ou  are  not  the  person  to 
benefit  him,  and  that  his  condition  of  health 
is  not  occasioned  by  attachment  to  you.  Now 
then,  there  he  is  !  Come  away,  as  soon  as  he 
knows  there  is  nobody  by  to  care  for  his  non- 
sense, he'll  be  glad  to  lie  still !" 

She  placed  a  cushion  under  his  head,  and 
offered  him  some  water,  he  rejected  the  lat- 
ter, and  tossed  uneasily  on  the  former,  as  if  it 
were  a  stone,  or  a  block  of  wood. 

She  tried  to  put  it  more  comfortably. 

"I  can't  do  with  that,'*  he  said,  *'it's  not 
high  enough  l" 

Catherine  brought  another  to  lay  above  it, 

**  That's  too  highr*  murmured  the  provok- 
ing thing. 

*^How  must  I  arrange  it,  then?'^  she  asked 
despairingly. 

He  twined  himself  up  to  her,  as  she  half 
knelt  by  the  settle,  and  converted  her  shoulder 
into  a  support, 

•*No,  that  won't  do !"  I  said.      **  You'll  be 
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content  with  the  cushion,  Master  Heathcliff ! 
Mies  has  wasted  too  much  time  on  you,  alrea- 
dy ;  we  cannot  remain  five  minutes  longer." 

"Yes,  yes,  we  can  !"  replied  Cathy.  ^'He's 
good  and  patient,  now — He's  beginning  to 
think  I  shall  have  far  greater  misery  than  he 
will,  to-night,  if  I  believe  he  is  the  worse  for 
my  visit ;  and  then,  I  dare  not  come  again — 
Tell  the  truth  about  it,  Linton — for  I  mutsn't 
come,  if  I  have  hurt  you." 

*'  You  must  come,  to  care  me,"  he  answered. 
**  You  ought  to  come  because  you  have  hurt 
me — You  know  you  have,  extremely  !  I  was 
not  as  ill,  when  you  entered,  as  I  am  at  present 
— was  I  ?" 

"But  you've  made  yourself  ill  by  crying, 
and  being  in  a  passion." 

"I  didn't  do  it  all," said  his  cousin.  **  How- 
ever, wt'll  be  friends  now.  And  you  want  me 
— you  would  w^ish  to  see  me  sometimes, 
really  ?" 

*'  I  told  you,  I  did!"  he  replied  impatiently. 
K  3 
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**  Sit  on  the  settle  and  let  me  lean  on  your 
knee — That's  as  mama  used  to  do,  whole  af- 
ternoons together— Sit  quite  still,  and  don't 
talk,  but  you  may  sing  a  song  if  you  can  sing, 
or  you  may  say  a  nice,  long  interesting  ballad 
— one  of  those  you  promised  to  teach  me,  or  a 
story— I'd  rather  have  a  ballad  though,  be- 
gin." 

Catherine  repeated  the  longest  she  could 
remember.  The  employment  pleased  both 
mightily.  Linton  would  have  another,  and 
after  that  another ;  notwithstanding  my  stre- 
nuous objections ;  and  so,  they  went  on,  until 
the  clock  struck  twelve,  and  we  heard  Hare- 
ton  in  the  court,  returning  for  his  dinner. 

"  And  to-morrow,  Catherine,  will  you  be 
here  to-morrow  ?"  asked  young  Heathcliff, 
holding  her  frock,  as  she  rose  reluctantly. 

*'  Xo  !"  I  answered,  '*  nor  next  day  neither," 
She  however,  gave  a  different  response,  evi- 
dently, for  his  forehead  cleared,  as  she  stooped, 
and  whispered  in  his  ear. 
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**  You  won't  go  to-morrow,  recollect,  MissT' 
I  commenced  when  we  were  out  of  the  house. 
**  You  are  not  dreaming  of  it,  are  you  ?" 

She^  smiled. 

"Oh,  ril  take  good  care!"  I  continued, 
**  ril  have  that  lock  mended,  and  you  can  es- 
cape by  no  way  else." 

*'  I  can  get  over  the  wall,"  she  said  laugh- 
ing. "The  Grange  is  not  a  prison,  Ellen, 
and  you  are  not  my  jailer.  And  besides  I'm 
almost  seventeen.  Pm  a  woman— and  I'm 
certain  Linton  would  recover  quickly  if  he 
had  me  to  look  after  him — I'm  older  than  he 
is,  you  know,  and  wiser,  less  childish,  am  I 
not?  And  hell  soon  do  as  I  direct  him  with 
some  slight  coaxing — He's  a  pretty  little  dar- 
ling when  he's  good.  I'd  make  such  a  pet  of 
him,  if  he  were  mine — We  should  never  quar- 
rel, should  we,  after  we  were  used  to  each 
other?     Don't  you  like  him,  Ellen?" 

*'  Like    him  ?"  I   exclaimed.      ''  The   worst 
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tempered  bit  of  a  sickly  slip  that  ever  strug- 
gled into  its  teens  I  Happily,  as  Mr.  Heath- 
cliff  conjectured,  he'll  not  win  twenty !  I 
doubt  whether  he'll  see  spring  indeed — and 
small  loss  to  his  family,  whenever  he  drops  off; 
and  lucky  it  is  for  us  that  his  father  took  him 
— The  kinder  he  was  treated,  the  more  tedious 
and  selfish  he'd  be !  I'm  glad  you  have  no 
chance  of  having  him  for  a  husband.  Miss  Ca- 
therine !" 

My  companion  waxed  serious  at  hearing  this 
speech — To  speak  of  his  death  so  regardlessly 
wounded  her  feelings. 

"He's  younger  than  I,"  she  answered,  after 
a  protracted  pause  of  meditation,  "  and  he 
ought  to  live  the  longest,  he  will — he  must 
live  as  long  as  I  do.  He's  as  strong  now  as 
when  he  first  came  into  the  North,  I'm  posi- 
tive of  that!  It's  only  a  cold  that  ails  him, 
the  same  as  papa  has — You  say  papa  will  get 
better,  and  why  shouldn't  he  ?" 
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*'  Well,  well,"  I  cried,  *'  after  all,  we  needn't 
trouble  ourselves ;  for  listen,  Miss,  and  mind, 
ril  keep  my  word — If  you  attempt  going  to 
Wuthering  Heights  again,  wuth,  or  without 
me,  I  shall  inform  Mr.  Linton,  and  unless  he 
allow  it,  the  intimacy  with  your  cousin  must 
not  be  revived.' ' 

'*  It  has  been  revived !''  muttered  Cathy 
sulkily. 

*'  Must  not  be  continued,  then  T  I  said. 

"We'll  see!"  was  her  reply,  and  she  set  off 
at  a  gallop,  leaving  me  to  toil  in  the  rear. 

We  both  reached  home  before  our  dinner- 
time :  my  master  supposed  we  had  been  wan- 
dering through  the  park,  and  therefore,  he 
demanded  no  explanation  of  our  absence.  As 
soon  as  I  entered,  I  hastened  to  change  my 
soaked  shoes,  and  stockings ;  but  sitting  such 
a  while  at  the  Heights,  had  done  the  mischief. 
On  the  succeeding  morning,  I  was  laid  up ; 
and  during  three  weeks  I  remained  incapaci- 
tated for  attending  to  my  duties — a  calamity 
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never  experienced  prior  to  that   period,  and, 
never  I  am  thankful  to  say  since. 

My  little  mistress  behaved  like  an  angel  in 
coming  to  wait  on  me,  and  cheer  my  solitude  : 
the  confinement  brought  me  exceedingly  low 
— It  is  wearisome,  to  a  stirring  active  body — 
but  few  have  slighter  reasons  for  complaint  than 
I  had.  The  moment  Catherine  left  Mr.  Lin- 
ton's room,  shQ  appeared  at  my  bed-side.  Her 
day  was  divided  between  us;  no  amusement 
'  usurped  a  minute:  she  neglected  her  meals, 
her  studies,  and  her  play ;  and  she  was  the 
fondest  nurse  that  ever  watched:  she  must 
have  had  a  warm  heart,  when  she  loved  her 
father  so,  to  give  so  much  to  me ! 

I  said  her  days  were  divided  between  us ; 
but  the  master  retired  early,  and  I  generally 
needed  nothing  after  six  o'clock,  thus  the 
evening  was  her  own. 

"  Poor  thing,  I  never  considered  what  she 
did  with  herself  after  tea.  And  though  fre- 
quently, when   she  looked   in  to  bid  me  good 
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night  I  remarked  a  fresh  colour  in  her  cheeks, 
and  a  pinkness  over  her  slender  fingers ;  in- 
stead of  fancying  the  hue  borrowed  from  a  cold 
ride  across  the  moors,  I  laid  it  to  the  charge 
of  a  hot  fire  in  the  library. 
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CHAPTEE  X. 


At  the  close  of  three  weeks,  I  was  able  to  quit 
my  chamber,  and  move  about  the  house.  And 
on  the  first  occasion  of  my  sitting  up  in  the 
evening,  I  asked  Catherine  to  read  to  me,  be- 
cause my  eyes  were  weak.  We  were  in  the 
library,  the  master  having  gone  to  bed:  she 
consented,  rather  unwillingly,  I  fancied ;  and 
imagining  my  sort  of  books  did  not  suit  her,  I 
bid  her  please  herself  in  the  choice  of  what 
ehe  perused. 
She  selected  one  of  her  own  favourites,  and 
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got  forward  steadily  about  an  hour ;  then  came 
frequent  questions. 

"Ellen,  are  not  you  tired?  Hadn't  you 
better  lie  down  now  ?  You'll  be  sick,  keeping 
up  so  long,  Ellen." 

"  No,  no,  dear,  Fra  not  tired,"  I  returned, 
continually. 

Perceiving  me  immovable,  she  essayed  an- 
other method  of  showing  her  dis-relish  for  her 
occupation.  It  changed  to  yawning,  and 
stretching,  and — 

*'  Ellen,  I'm  tired." 

''  Give  over  then  and  talk,"  I  answered. 

That  was  worse ;  she  fretted  and  sighed,  and 
looked  at  her  watch  till  eight;  and  finally 
went  to  her  room,  completely  overdone  with 
sleep,  judging  by  her  peevish,  heavy  look,  and 
the  constant  rubbing  she  inflicted  on  her  eyes. 

The  following  night  she  seemed  more  impa- 
tient still;  and  on  the  third  from  recovering 
my  company,  she  complained  of  a  head-ache, 
and  left  me. 
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I  thought  her  conduct  odd ;  and  having  re- 
mained alone  a  long  while,  I  resolved  on 
going,  and  inquiring  whether  she  were  better, 
and  asking  her  to  come  and  lie  on  the  sofa,  in- 
stead of  up  stairs,  in  the  dark. 

No  Catherine  could  I  discover  up  stairs,  and 
none  below.  The  servants  affirmed  they  had 
not  seen  her.  1  listened  at  Mr.  Edgar's  door — 
all  was  silence.  I  returned  to  her  apartment, 
extinguished  my  candle,  and  seated  myself  in 
the  window. 

The  moon  shone  bright;  a  sprinkling  of 
snow  covered  the  ground,  and  I  reflected  that 
she  might,  possibly,  have  taken  it  into  her  head 
to  walk  about  the  garden,  for  refreshment.  I 
did  detect  a  figure  creeping  along  the  inner 
fence  of  the  park;  but  it  was  not  my  young 
mistress ;  on  its  emerging  into  the  light,  I  re- 
cognised one  of  the  grooms. 

He  stood  a  considerable  period,  viewing  the 
carriage  road  through  the  grounds  ;  then  started 
off  at  a  brisk  pace,  as  if  he  had  detected  some- 
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thing,  and  reappeared,  presently,  leading 
Miss's  pony;  and  there  she  was,  just  dis- 
mounted, and  walking  by  its  side. 

The  man  took  his  charge  stealthily  across 
the  grass  towards  the  stable.  Cathy  entered 
by  the  casement-window  of  the  drawing-room, 
and  glided  noiselessly  up  to  where  I  awaited 
her. 

She  put  the  door  gently  to,  slipped  off  her 
snowy  shoes,  untied  her  hat,  and  was  proceed- 
ing, unconscious  of  my  espionage,  to  lay  aside 
her  mantle,  when  I  suddenly  rose,  and  revealed 
myself.  The  surprise  petrified  her  an  instant : 
she  uttered  an  inarticulate  exclamation,  and 
stood  fixed. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Catherine,"  I  began,  too 
vividly  impressed  by  her  recent  kindness  to 
break  into  a  scold,  ''  where  have  you  been 
riding  out  at  this  hour  ?  And  why  should  you 
try  to  deceive  me,  by  telling  a  tale.  Where 
have  you  been  ?  Speak  !'* 
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"  To  the  bottom  of  the  park,"  she  stam- 
mered.    "  I  dida't  tell  a  tale." 

"  And  no  where  else  ?"  1  demanded. 

"  No,"  was  the  muttered  reply. 

"  Oh,  Catherine,"  I  cried,  sorrowfully. 
"You  know  you  have  been  doing  wrong,  or 
you  wouldn't  be  driven  to  uttering  an  untruth 
to  me.  That  does  grieve  me.  I'd  rather  be 
three  months  ill,  than  hear  you  frame  a  deliber- 
ate lie." 

She  sprang  forward,  and  bursting  into  tears, 
threw  her  arms  round  my  neck. 

"  Well  Ellen,  I'm  so  afraid  of  you  being  an- 
gry," she  said.  "  Promise  not  to  be  angry, 
and  you  shall  know  the  very  truth.  I  hate  to 
hide  it." 

We  sat  down  in  the  window-seat;  I  as- 
sured her  I  would  not  scold,  whatever  her 
secret  might  be,  and  I  guessed  it,  of  course,  so 
she  commenced — 

**  I've  been  to  Wuthering  Heights,  Ellen, 
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and  I've  never  missed  going  a  day  since  you 
fell  ill;  except  thrice  before,  and  twice  after 
you  left  your  room.  I  gave  Michael  books  and 
pictures  to  prepare  Minny  every  evening,  and 
to  put  her  back  in  the  stable;  you  mustn't 
scold  him  either,  mind.  I  was  at  the  Heights 
by  half-past  six,  and  generally  stayed  till  half- 
past  eight,  and  then  gallopped  home.  It  was 
not  to  amuse  myself  that  I  went ;  I  was  often 
wretched  all  the  time.  Now  and  then,  I  was 
happy,  once»  in  a  week  perhaps.  At  first,  I 
expected  there  would  be  sad  work  persuading 
you  to  let  me  keep  my  word  to  Linton,  for  I 
had  engaged  to  call  again  next  day,  when  we 
quitted  him ;  but,  as  you  stayed  up  stairs  on 
the  morrow,  I  escaped  that  trouble ;  and  while 
Michael  was  refastening  the  lock  of  the  park 
door  in  the  afternoon,  I  got  possession  of  the 
key,  and  told  him  how  my  cousin  wished  me 
to  visit  him,  because  he  was  sick,  and  couldn't 
come  to  the  Grange :  and  how  papa  would  ob- 
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ject  to  my  going.  And  then  I  negotiated 
with  him  about  the  pony.  He  is  fond  of  read- 
ing, and  he  thinks  of  leaving  soon  to  get  mar- 
ried, so  he  offered,  if  I  would  lend  him  books 
out  of  the  library,  to  do  what  I  wished ;  but 
I  preferred  giving  him  my  own,  and  that  satis- 
fied him  better. 

"'  On  my  second  visit,  Linton  seemed  in 
lively  spirits ;  and  Zillah,  that  is  their  house- 
keeper, made  us  a  clean  room,  and  a  good  fire, 
and  told  us  that  as  Joseph  was  out  at  a 
prayer-meeting,  and  Hareton  Earnshaw  was 
off  with  his  dogs,  robbing  our  woods  of  phea- 
sants, as  I  heard  afterwards,  we  might  do  what 
we  liked. 

'^  She  brought  me  some  warm  wine  and  gin- 
gerbread; and  appeared  exceedingly  good- 
natured  ;  and  Linton  sat  in  the  arm-chair,  and 
I  in  the  little  rocking  chair,  on  the  hearth- 
stone, and  we  laughed  and  talked  so  merrily, 
and  found  so  much  to  say ;  we  planned  where 
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we  would  go,  and  what  we  would  do  in  sum- 
mer. I  needn't  repeat  that,  because  you  would 
call  it  silly. 

"  One  time,  however,  we  were  near 
quarrelling.  He  said  the  pleasantest  manner 
of  spending  a  hot  July  day  was  lying  from 
morninfT  till  evening  on  a  bank  of  heath  in 
the  middle  of  the  moors,  with  the  bees  hum- 
ming dreamily  about  among  the  bloom,  and 
the  larks  singing  hisjh  up  over  head,  and  the 
blue  sky,  and  bright  sun  shining  steadily  and 
cloudlessly.  That  was  his  most  perfect  idea 
of  heaven's  happiness — mine  was  rocking  in  a 
rustling  green  tree,  with  a  west  wind  blowing, 
and  bright,  white  clouds  flitting  rapidly 
above ;  and  not  only  larks,  but  throstles,  and 
blackbirds,  and  linnets,  and  cuckoos  pouring 
out  music  on  every  side,  and  the  moors  seen  at 
a  distance,  broken  into  cool  dusky  dells ;  but 
close  by  great  swells  of  long  grass  undulating 
in  waves  to  the  breeze  ;  and  woods  and  sound- 
ing water,  and    the  whole  world   awake  and 
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wild  with  joy.  He  wanted  all  to  lie  in  an  ec- 
stacy  of  peace ;  I  wanted  all  to  sparkle,  and 
dance  in  a  glorious  jubilee. 

''  I  said  his  heaven  would  be  only  half  alive, 
and  he  said  mine  would  be  drunk ;  t-said  I 
should  fall  asleep  in  his,  and  he  said  he  could 
not  breathe  in  mine,  and  began  to  grow  very 
snappish.  At  last,  we  agreed  to  try  both  as 
soon  as  the  right  weather  came  ;  and  then  we 
kissed  each  other  and  were  friends.  After 
sitting  still  an  hour,  I  looked  at  the  great 
room  with  its  smooth,  uncarpeted  floor;  and 
thought  how  nice  it  would  be  to  play  in,  if  we 
removed  the  table  ;  and  I  asked  Linton  to  call 
Zillah  in  to  help  us — and  we'd  have  a  game  at 
blind-man's  buff — she  should  try  to  catch  us — 
you  used  to,  you  know,  Ellen.  He  wouldn't ; 
there  was  no  pleasure  in  it,  he  said ;  but  he 
consented  to  play  at  ball  with  me.  We  found 
two,  in  a  cupboard,  among  a  heap  of  old  toys; 
tops,  and  hoops,  and  battledoors,  and  shuttle- 
cocks.     One  was  marked  C,  and  the  other 
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H;  I  wished  to  have  the  C,  because  that 
stood  for  Catherine,  and  the  H.  might  be  for 
Heathcliff,  his  name ;  but  the  bran  came  out  of 
H.,  and  Linton  didn't  like  it. 

"  I  beat  him  constantly ;  and  he  got  cross 
again,  and  coughed,  and  returned  to  his  chair ; 
that  night,  though,  he  easily  recovered  his  good 
humour;  he  was  charmed  with  two  or  three 
pretty  songs — your  songs,  Ellen;  and  when  I 
was  obliged  to  go,  he  begged  and  entreated 
me  to  come  the  following  evening,  and  I  pro- 
mised. 

"  Minny  and  I  went  flying  home  as  light  as 
air:  and  I  dreamt  of  Wuthering  Heights,  and 
my  sweet,  darling  cousin,  till  morning. 

'*  On  the  morrow,  I  was  sad ;  partly  be- 
cause you  were  poorly,  and  partly  that  I  wished 
my  father  knew,  and  approved  of  my  excur- 
sions :  but  it  was  beautiful  moonlight  after 
tea ;  and,  as  I  rode  on,  the  gloom  cleared. 

"  I   shall   have   another   happy    evening,    I 
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thought  to  myself,  and  what  delights  me  more, 
my  pretty  Linton  will. 

"  I  trotted  up  their  garden,  and  was  turning 
round  to  the  back,  when  that  fellow  Earnshaw 
met  me,  took  my  bridle,  and  bid  me  go  in  by 
the  front  entrance.  He  patted  Minny's  neck, 
and  said  she  was  a  bonny  beast,  and  appeared 
as  if  he  wanted  me  to  speak  to  him.  I  only 
told  him  to  leave  my  horse  alone,  or  else  it 
would  kick  him. 

*'  He  answered  in  his  vulgar  accent. 

"  *  It  wouldn't  do  mitch  hurt  if  it  did;'  and 
surveyed  its  legs  with  a  smib. 

**  I  was  half  inclined  to  make  it  try  ;  how- 
ever, he  moved  off  to  open  the  door,  and,  as  he 
raised  the  latch,  he  looked  up  to  the  inscrip- 
tion above,  and  said,  with  a  stupid  mixture  of 
awkwardness,  and  elation : 

*'  '  Miss  Catherine !  I  can  read  yon,  nah." 

** '  Wonderful,'  I  exclaimed.  '  Pray  let  us 
hear  you — you  are  grown  clever !' 
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"  He  spelt,  and  drawled  over  by  syllables, 
the  name — 

'  *•'  Hareton  Earnshaw." 

"*  And  the  figures?'  I  cried,  encouragingly, 
perceiving  that  he  came  to  a  dead  halt. 

"  *  I  cannot  tell  them  yet,'  he  answered. 

"  '  Oh,  you  dunce  !'  I  said,  laughing  heartily 
at  his  failure. 

The  fool  stared,  with  a  grin  hovering  about 
his  lips,  and  a  scowl  gathering  over  his  eyes,  as 
if  uncertain  whether  he  might  not  join  in  my 
mirth ;  whether  it  were  not  pleasant  familiarity, 
or  what  it  really  was,  contempt. 

I  settled  his  doubts  by  suddenly  retrieving 
my  gravity,  and  desiring  him  to  walk  away,  for 
I  came  to  see  Linton  not  him. 

He  reddened  — I  saw  that  by  the  moonlight — 
dropped  his  hand  from  the  latch,  and  skulked 
off,  a  picture  of  mortified  vanity.  He  ima- 
gined himself  to  be  as  accomplished  as  Linton,  I 
suppose,  because  he  could  spell  his  own  name; 
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and  was  marvellously  discomfited  that  I  didn^t 
thiok  the  same. 

'*  Stop  Miss  Catherine,  dear  !"  I  interrupted. 
"  I  shall  not  scold,  but  I  don't  like  your  con- 
duct there.  If  you  had  reiiiembered  that  Hare- 
ton  was  your  cousin,  as  much  as  Master  Heath-, 
cliff,  you  would  have  felt  how  improper  it  was 
to  behave  in  that  way.  At  least,  it  was  praise- 
worthy ambition,  for  him  to  desire  to  be  as 
accomplished  as  Linton  :  and  probably  he  did 
not  learn  merely  to  show  off;  you  had  made 
him  ashamed  of  his  ignorance,  before :  I  have 
no  doubt ;  and  he  wished  to  remedy  it  and 
please  you.  To  sneer  at  his  imperfect  attempt 
was  very  bad  breeding—had  you  been  brought 
up  in  his  circumstances,  would  you  be  less 
rude?  he  was  as  quick  and  as  intelligent  a 
child  as  ever  you  were,  and  I'm  hurt  that  he 
should  be  despised  now,  because  that  base 
Heathcliff  has  treated  him  so  unjustly." 

*'  Well,  Ellen,  you  won't  cry  about  it,  will 
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you  ?"  she  exclaimed,  surprised  at  my  earnest- 
ness. *'  But  wait,  and  you  shall  hear  if  he 
conned  his  a  b  c,  to  please  me;  and  if  it  were 
worth  while  being  civil  to  the  brute."  I  en- 
tered, Linton  was  lying  on  the  settle  and  half 
got  up  to  welcome  me. 

**rm  ill  to-night  Catherine,  love ;"  he  said, 
"and  you  must  have  all  the  talk,  and  let  me 
listen.  Come,  and  sit  by  me — I  was  sure  you 
wouldn't  break  your  word,  and  I'll  make  you 
promise  again,  before  you  go." 

**  I  knew  now  that  I  mustn't  tease  him,  as 
he  was  ill ;  and  I  spoke  softly  and  put  no 
questions,  and  avoided  irritating  him  in  any 
way.  I  had  brought  some  of  my  nicest  books 
for  him  ;  he  asked  me  to  read  a  little  of  one, 
and  I  was  about  to  comply,  when  Earnshaw 
burst  the  door  open,  having  gathered  venom 
with  reflection.  He  advanced  direct  to  us ; 
seized  Linton  by  the  arm,  and  swung  him  off 
the  seat. 

*'  Get  to  thy  own  room!"  he  said  in  a  voice 
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almost  inarticulate  with  passion,  and  his  face 
looked  swelled  and  furious.  "  Take  her  there 
if  she  comes  to  see  thee — thou  shalln't  keep  me 
out  of  this.     Begone,  wi'  ye  both  !" 

He  swore  at  us,  and  left  Linton  no  time  to 
answer,  nearly  throwing  him  into  the  kitchen  ; 
and  he  clenched  his  fist,  as  I  followed,  seem- 
ingly longing  to  knock  me  down.  I  was 
afraid,  for  a  moment,  and  I  let  one  volume 
fall ;  he  kicked  it  after  me,  and  shut  us  out. 

I  heard  a  malignant,  crackly  laugh  by  the 
fire,  and  turning  beheld  that  odious  Joseph, 
standing  rubbing  his  bony  hands,  and  quiver- 
ing. 

*'  Aw  wer  sure  he'd  sarve  ye  eht !  He's  a 
grand  lad !  He's  getten  t'raight  sperrit  in 
him  !  He  knaws — Aye,  he  knaws,  as  weel 
as  Aw  do,  who  sud  be  t'maibter  yonder — Ech, 
ech,  ech !  He  mad  ye  skift  properly !  Ech, 
ech,  ech!" 

"  Where  must  we  go  ?"  I  said  to  my  cousin, 
disregarding  the  old  wretch's  mockery. 
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**  Linton  was  white  and  trembling.  He  was 
not  pretty  then — Ellen,  Oh !  no,  he  looked 
frightful!  for  his  thin  face,  and  large  eyes 
were  wrought  into  an  expression  of  frantic, 
powerless  fury.  He  grasped  the  handle  of 
the  door,  and  shook  it— it  was  fastened  in- 
side. 

"  *  If  you  don't  let  me  in  I'll  kill  you  ;  If 
you  don't  let  me  in  I'll  kill  you  !"  he  rather 
shrieked  than  said.  *' Devil!  devil!  I'll  kill 
you,  ril  kill  you  !" 

"  Joseph  uttered  his  croaking  laugh  again. 

*'  *  Thear  that's  t'father  1"  he  cried.  '  That's 
father!  We've  alias  summut  uh  orther  side 
in  us — Niver  heed  Hareton,  lad — dunnut  be 
'feard — he  cannot  get  at  thee  !' 

"I  took  hold  of  Linton's  hands,  and  tried  to 
pull  him  away ;  but  he  shrieked  so  shock- 
ingly that  I  dared  not  proceed.  At  last,  his 
cries  were  choked  by  a  dreadful  fit  of  cough- 
ing ;  blood  gushed  from  his  mouth,  and  he  fell 
on  the  ground. 

VOL.    II.  L 
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"I  ran  into  the  yard,  sick  with  terror;  and 
called  for  Zillah,  aa  loud  as  I  could.  She 
soon  heard  me ;  she  was  milking  the  cows  in 
a  shed  behind  the  barn;  and  hurrying  from 
her  work,  she  inquired  what  there  was  to  do  ? 

"I  hadn't  breath  to  explain;  dragging  her 
in,  I  looked  about  for  Linton,  Earnshaw  had 
come  out  to  examine  the  mischief  he  had  caus- 
ed, and  he  was  then  conveying  the  poor  thing 
up-stairs.  Zillah  and  I  ascended  after  him ; 
but,  he  stopped  me,  at  the  top  of  the  steps, 
and  said,  I  shouldn't  go  iu,  I  must  go  home. 

"I  exclaimed  that  he  had  killed  Linton  and  I 
would  enter. 

"Joseph  locked  the  door,  and  declared  I 
should  do  *  no  sich  stuff,'  and  asked  me  whe- 
ther I  were  '  balm  to  be  as  mad  as  him.' 

"  I  stood  crying,  till  the  housekeeper  re-ap- 
peared ;  she  affirmed  he  would  be  better  in  a 
bit;  but  he  couldn't  do  with  that  shrieking, 
and  din,  and  she  took  me,  and  nearly  carried 
me  into  the  house. 
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"Ellen,  I  was  ready  to  tear  my  hair  off  my 
head  !  1  sobbed  and  wept  so  that  my  eyes  were 
almost  blind :  and  the  ruffian  you  have  such 
sympathy  with,  stood  opposite  ;  presuming 
every  now  and  then,  to  bid  me  "  vvisht,"  and 
denying  that  it  was  his  fault ;  and  finally, 
frightened  by  my  assertions  that  I  would  tell 
papa,  and  that  he  should  be  put  in  prison,  and 
banged,  he  commenced  blubbering  hin^self,  and 
hurried  out  to  hide  his  cowardly  agitation. 

"  Still,  I  was  not  rid  of  hiai :  when  at  length 
they  compelled  me  to  depart,  and  I  had  got 
some  hundred  yards  off  the  premises,  he  sud- 
denly issued  from  the  shadow  of  the  road-side, 
and  checked  Minny  and  took  hold  of  me. 

"  *  Miss  Catherine,  I'm  ill  grieved,'  he  began, 
*but  it's  rayther  too  bad — ' 

"I  gave  him  a  cut  with  my  whip, thinking, 
perhaps    he    would    murder   me— He   let   go, 
thundering  one  of  his  horrid  curses,  and  I  gal- 
lopped  home  more  than  half  out  of  my  senses. 
L  3 
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"  I  didn't  bid  you  good-night,  that  evening ; 
and  I  didn't  go  to  Wuthering  Heights,  the 
next—I  wished  to,  exceedingly ;  but  I  was 
strangely  excited,  and  dreaded  to  hear  that 
Linton  was  dead,  sometimes;  and  sometimes 
shuddered  at  the  thouojht  of  encounterinoj 
Hareton. 

"On  the  third  day  I  took  courage  ;  at  least,  I 
couldn't  bear  longer  suspense  and  stole  off, 
once  more.  I  went  at  five  o'clock,  and  walked, 
fancying  I  might  manage  to  creep  into  the 
house,  and  up  to  Linton's  room,  unobserved. 
However,  the  dogs  gave  notice  of  my  ap- 
proach :  Zillah  received  me,  and  saying  "  the 
lad  was  mending  nicely,"  showed  me  into  a 
small,  tidy,  carpeted  apartment,  where,  to  my 
inexpressible  joy,  I  beheld  Linton  laid  on  a 
little  sofa,  reading  one  of  my  books.  But  he 
would  neither  speak  to  me,  nor  look  at  me, 
through  a  whole  hour,  Ellen — He  has  such  an 
unhappy  temper — and  what  quite  confounded 
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cne,  when  he  did  open  his  mouth  it  was  to 
utter  the  falsehood,  that  I  had  occasioned  the 
uproar,  and  Hareton  was  not  to  blame !" 

"  Unable  to  reply,  except  passionately,  I  got 
up,  and  walked  from  the  room.  He  sent  after 
me  a  faint  "  Catherine  !"  he  did  not  reckon  on 
being  answered  so — but  I  wouldn't  turn  back ; 
and  the  morrow  was  the  second  day  on  which 
I  stayed  at  home,  nearly  determined  to  visit 
him  no  more, 

"  But  it  was  so  miserable  going  to  bed,  and 
getting  up,  and  never  hearing  anything  about 
him,  that  my  resolution  melted  into  air,  before 
it  was  properly  formed.  It  had  appeared 
wrong  to  take  the  journey  once;  now  it  seem- 
ed wrong  to  refrain.  Michael  came  to  ask  if 
he  must  saddle  Minny ;  I  said  "  Yes,"  and 
considered  myself  doing  a  duty  as  she  bore  me 
over  the  hills. 

**  I  was  forced  to  pass  the  front  windows  to 
get  to  the  court ;  it  was  no  use  trying  to  con- 
ceal my  presence. 
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"  ^  Young  master  is  in  the  house,'  said  Zillah 
as  she  saw  me  making  for  the  parlour. 

*^  I  went  in,  Earnshaw  was  there  also,  but  he 
quitted  the  room  directly.  Linton  sat  in  the 
great  arm  chair  half  asleep;  walking  up  to 
the  fire,  I  began  in  a  serious  tone,  partly 
meaning  it  to  be  true. 

"  As  you  don't  like  me  Linton,  and  as  you 
think  I  come  on  purpose  to  hurt  you,  and  pre- 
tend that  I  do  so  every  time,  this  is  our  last 
meeting — let  us  say  good  bye ;  and  tell  Mr. 
Heathcliff  that  you  have  no  wish  to  see  me, 
and  that  he  mustn't  invent  any  more  falsehoods 
on  the  subject. 

'^ '  Sit  down  and  take  your  hat  off,Catherine,' 
he  answered.  '  You  are  so  much  happier 
than  I  am,  you  ought  to  be  better.  Papa 
talks  enough  of  my  defects,  and  shows  enough 
scorn  of  me,  to  make  it  natural  I  should  doubt 
myself — I  doubt  whether  I  am  not  altogether 
as  worthless  as  he  calls  me,  frequently ;  and 
then  I  feel   so  cross  and  bitter,  I  hate  every* 
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body !  I  am  worthless,  and  bad  in  temper, 
and  bad  in  spirit,  almost  always — and  if  you 
choose,  you  may  say  good-bye — you'll  get  rid 
of  an  annoyance — Only,  Catherine,  do  me  this 
justice ;  believe  that  if  I  might  be  as  sweet,  and 
as  kind,  and  as  good  as  you  are,  I  would  be,  as 
willingly,  and  more  so,  than  as  happy  and  as 
healthy.  And,  believe  that  your  kiudness  has 
made  me  love  you  deeper  than  if  I  deserved  your 
love,  and  though  I  couldn't,  and  cannot  help 
showing  my  nature  to  you,  I  regret  it,  and  re- 
pent it,  and  shall  regret,  and  repent  it,  till  [ 
die!' 

**  I  felt  he  spoke  the  truth  ;  and  I  felt  I  must 
forgive  him  ;  and,  though  he  should  quarrel 
the  next  moment,  I  must  forgive  him  again. 
We  were  reconciled,  but  we  cried,  both  of  us, 
the  whole  time  I  stayed.  Not  entirely  for 
sorrow,  yet  I  was  sorry  Linton  had  that  dis- 
torted nature.  He'll  never  let  his  friends  be 
at  ease,  and  he'll  never  be  at  ease  himself! 

**  I  have  always  gone  to  hia  little  parlour, 
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since  that  night;  because  his  father  returned 
the  day  after.  About  three  times,  I  think,  we 
have  been  merry,  and  hopeful,  as  we  were  the 
first  evening ;  the  rest  of  my  visits  were 
dreary  and  troubled — now,  with  his  selfishness 
and  spite ;  and  now  with  his  sufferings :  but 
I've  learnt  to  endure  the  former  with  nearly  as 
little  resentment  as  the  latter. 

"  Mr.  Heath  cliff"  purposely  avoids  me.  I 
have  hardly  seen  him  at  all.  Last  Sunday, 
indeed,  coming  earlier  than  usual,  I  heard  him 
abusing  poor  Linton,  cruelly,  for  his  conduct 
of  the  night  before.  I  can't  tell  how  he  knew 
of  it,  unless  he  listened.  Linton  had  certainly 
behaved  provokingly;  however,  it  was  the 
business  of  nobody  but  me ;  and  I  interrupted 
Mr.  Heathcliff's  lecture,  by  entering,  and 
telling  him  so.  He  burst  into  a  laugh,  and 
went  away,  saying  he  was  glad  I  took  that 
view  of  the  matter.  Since  then,  I've  told 
Linton  he  must  whisper  his  bitter  things. 

*'  Now,  Ellen,  you  have  heard  all ;  and  I 
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€an^t  be  prevented  from  going  to  Wuthering 
Heights,  except  by  inflicting  misery  on  two 
people — whereas,  if  you'll  only  not  tell  papa, 
my  going  need  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  none. 
You'll  not  tell,  will  you?  It  will  be  very 
heartless  if  you  do." 

"  I'll  make  up  my  mind  on  that  point  by 
to-morrow.  Miss  Catherine,"  I  replied.  *'  It 
requires  some  study :  and  so  I'll  leave  you  to 
your  rest,  and  go  think  it  over." 

I  thought  it  over  aloud,  in  my  master's  pre- 
sence ;  walking  straight  from  her  room  to  hi?, 
and  relating  the  whole  story,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  her  conversations  with  her  cousin,  and 
any  mention  of  Hareton. 

Mr.  Linton  was  alarmed  and  distressed  more 
than  he  would  acknowledge  to  me.  In  the 
morning,  Catherine  learnt  my  betrayal  of  her 
confidence,  and  she  learnt  also  that  her  secret 
visits  were  to  end. 

In  vain  she  wept  and  writhed  against  the 
interdict;    and  implored    her  father   to   have 
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pity  on  Linton;  all  she  got  to  comfort  her 
was  a  promise  that  he  would  write,  and  give 
him  leave  to  come  to  the  Grange  when  he 
he  pleased ;  but  explaining  that  he  must  no 
longer  expect  to  see  Catherine  at  Wuthering 
Heights.  Perhaps,  had  he  been  aware  of  his 
nephew's  disposition  and  state  of  health,  he 
would  have  seen  fit  to  withhold  even  that 
slight  consolation. 
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CHAPTER  XT, 


«  These  things  happened  last  winter,  sir,''  said 
Mrs.  Dean ;  '*  hardly  more  than  a  year  ago. 
Last  winter,  I  did  not  think,  at  another 
twelve  months'  end,  I  should  be  amusing  a 
stranger  to  the  family  with  relating  them! 
Yet,  who  knows  how  long  you'll  be  a  stranger? 
You're  too  young  to  rest  always  contented, 
living  by  yourself;  and  I  some  Avay  fancy,  no 
one  could  see  Catherine  Linton,  and  not  love 
her.     You  smile;    but  why  do  you    look  so 
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lively  and  interested,  when  I  talk  about  her — 
and  why  have  you  asked  me  to  hang  her  pic- 
ture over  your  fireplace?  and  why—" 

"  Stop,  my  good  friend !"  I  cried.  "  It 
may  be  very  possible  that  I  should  love  her ; 
but  wuuld  she  love  me  ?  I  doubt  it  too  much 
to  venture  my  tranquillity,  by  running  into 
temptation  ;  and  then  my  home  is  not  here. 
I'm  of  the  busy  world,  and  to  its  arms  I  must 
return.  Go  on.  Was  Catherine  obedient  to 
her  father's  commands  ?" 

''  She  was,"  continued  the  housekeeper. 
"  Her  affection  for  him  was  still  the  chief  sen* 
timent  in  her  heart;  and  he  spoke  without 
anger;  he  spoke  in  the  deep  tenderness  of  one 
about  to  leave  his  treasure  amid  perils  and 
foes,  where  his  remembered  words  would  be 
the  only  aid  that  he  could  bequeath  to  guide 
her. 

He  said  to  me,  a  few  days  afterwards, 
"  I  wish  my  nephew  would  write,  Ellen,  or 
call.     Tell  me,  sincerely,  what  you  think  of 
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him — is  he  changed  for  the  better,  or  is 
there  a  prospect  of  improvement,  as  he  grows  a 
man  ?" 

"He's  very  delicate,  tir,"  I  replied;  *^  and 
scarcely  likely  to  reach  manhood;  but  this  I  can 
say,  he  does  not  resemble  his  father ;  and  if 
Miss  Catherine  had  the  misfortune  to  marry 
him,  he  would  not  be  beyond  her  control,  un- 
less she  were  extremely  and  foolishly  indul- 
gent. However,  master,  you'll  have  plenty  of 
time  to  get  acquainted  with  him,  and  see  whe- 
ther he  would  suit  her — it  wants  four  years 
and  more  to  his  beinoj  of  a^e." 

Edgar  sighed ;  and,  walking  to  the  window, 
looked  out  towards  Gimmerton  Kirk.  It  was 
a  miijty  afternoon,  but  the  February  sun  shone 
dimly,  and  we  could  just  distinguish  the  two 
fir  trees  in  the  yard,  and  the  sparely  scattered 
gravestones. 

'•'•  I've  prayed  often,"  he  half  soliloquized, 
"  fur  the  approach  of  wdiat  is  coming ;  and 
now  I  begin  to  shrink,  and  fear  it.     I  thought 
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the  memory  of  the  hour  I  came  down  that 
glen  a  bridegroom,  would  be  less  sweet  than 
the  anticipation  that  I  was  soon,  in  a  few 
months,  or,  possibly,  weeks,  to  be  carried  up, 
and  laid  in  its  lonely  hollow  I  Ellen,  I've  been 
very  happy  with  my  little  Cathy.  Through 
winter  nights  and  summer  days  she  was  a  liv- 
ing hope  at  my  side — but  I've  been  as  happy 
musing  by  myself  among  those  stones,  under 
that  old  church — lying?  through  the  long  June 
evenings,  on  the  green  mound  of  her  mother's 
grave,  and  wishing,  yearning  for  the  time  when 
I  might  lie  beneath  it.  What  can  I  do  for 
Cathy?  How  must  I  quit  her?  I'd  not  care 
one  moment  for  Linton  being  HeathclifF's  son ; 
nor  for  his  taking  her  from  me,  if  he  could 
console  her  for  my  loss.  I'd  not  care  that 
Heathcliff  gained  his  ends,  and  triumphed  in 
robbing  me  of  my  last  blessing  I  But  should 
Linton  be  unworthy — only  a  feeble  tool  to  his 
father — I  cannot  abandon  her  to  hijn  !  And, 
hard  though  it  be  to  crush  her  buoyant  spirit, 
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1  must  persevere  in  making  her  sad  while  I 
live,  and  leaving  her  solitary  when  I  die. 
Darling  !  I'd  rather  resign  her  to  God,  and  lay 
her  in  the  earth  before  me." 

*'  Resign  her  to  God,  as  it  is,  sir,"  I  an- 
swered, *'  and  if  we  should  lose  you — which 
may  He  forbid — under  His  providence,  I'll 
stand  her  friend  and  counsellor  to  the  last. 
Miss  Catherine  is  a  good  girl;  I  don't  fear 
that  she  will  go  wilfully  wrong;  and  people 
who  do  their  duty  are  always  finally  rewarded." 

Spring  advanced ;  yet  my  master  gathered 
no  real  strength,  though  he  resumed  his  walks 
in  the  grounds,  with  his  daughter.  To  her  in- 
experienced notions,  this  itself  was  a  sign  of 
convalescence ;  and  then  his  cheek  was  often 
flushed,  and  his  eyes  were  bright,  she  felt  sure 
of  his  recovering. 

On  her  seventeenth  birthday,  he  did  not 
visit  the  churchyard,  it  was  raining,  and  I  ob- 
served— 

"  You'll  surely  not  go  out  to-night,  sir  ?" 
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He  answered — 

"  No,  I'll  defer  it,  this  year,  a  little  longer." 

He  wrote  again  to  Linton,  expressing  his 
great  desire  to  see  him ;  and,  had  the  invalid 
been  presentable,  I've  no  doubt  his  father 
would  have  permitted  him  to  come.  As  it  was, 
being  instructed,  he  returned  an  answer,  inti- 
mating that  Mr.  Heathcliff  objected  to  his 
calling  at  the  Grange ;  but  his  uncle's  kind  re- 
membrance delighted  him,  and  he  hoped  to 
meet  him,  sometimes,  in  his  rambles,  and  per- 
sonally to  petition  that  his  cousin  and  he  might 
not  remain  long  £0  utterly  divided. 

That  part  of  his  letter  was  simple,  and,  pro- 
bably his  own.  Heathcliff  knew  he  could 
plead  eloquently  enough  for  Catherine's  com- 
pany, then — 

"I  do  not  ask,"  he  said,  **  that  she  may 
visit  here ;  but,  am  I  never  to  see  her,  because 
my  father  forbids  me  to  go  to  her  home,  and 
you  forbid  her  to  come  to  mine?  Do,  now  and 
then,  ride  with  her  towards  the  Heights  ;  and 
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let  us  exchange  a  few  words,  in  your  pre- 
sence !  we  have  done  nothing  to  deserve  this 
separation  ;  and  you  are  not  angry  with  me — 
you  have  no  reason  to  dislike  me — you  allow 
yourself.  Dear  uncle  I  send  me  a  kind  note 
to-morrow;  and  leave  to  join  you  anywhere 
you  please,  except  at  Thrushcross  Grange.  I 
believe  an  interview  would  convince  you  that 
my  father's  character  is  not  mine;  he  affirms 
I  am  more  your  nephew  than  his  son  ;  and 
though  I  have  faults  which  render  me  un- 
worthy of  Catherine,  she  has  excused  them, 
and,  for  her  sake,  you  should  also.  You  inquire 
after  my  health — it  is  better ;  but  while  I  re- 
main cut  oif  from  all  hope,  and  doomed  to  soli- 
tude, or  the  society  of  those  who  never  did, 
and  never  will  like  me,  how  can  I  be  cheerful 
and  well?" 

Edgar,  though  he  felt  for  the  boy,  could  not 
consent  to  grant  his  request ;  because  he  could 
not  accompany  Catherine. 
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He  said,  in  summer,  perhaps,  they  might 
meet;  meantime,  he  wished  him  to  continue 
writing  at  intervals,  and  engaged  to  give  him 
what  advice  and  comfort  he  was  able  by 
letter;  being  well  aware  of  his  hard  position 
in  his  family. 

Linton  complied;  and  had  he  been  unre- 
strained,  would  probably  have  spoiled  all  by 
filling  his  epistles  with  complaints  and  lamen- 
tations ;  but  his  father  kept  a  sharp  watch  over 
him ;  and,  of  course,  insisted  on  every  line 
that  my  master  sent  being  shown  ;  so,  instead 
of  penning  his  peculiar  personal  suflferings,  and 
distresses,  the  themes  constantly  uppermost  in 
his  thoughts,  he  harped  on  the  cruel  obligation 
of  being  held  asunder  from  his  friend  and 
love ;  and  gently  intimated  that  Mr.  Linton 
must  allow  an  interview  soon,  or  he  should  fear 
he  was  purposely  deceiving  him  with  empty 
promises. 

Cathy  was  a  powerful  ally  at  home :  and. 
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between  them,  they,  at  length,  persuaded  my 
master  to  acquiesce  in  their  having  a  ride  or  a 
walk  together,  about  once  a  week,  under  my 
guardianship,  and  on  the  moors  nearest  the 
Grange ;  for  June  found  him  still  declining ; 
and,  though  he  had  set  aside,  yearly,  a  portion 
of  his  income  for  my  young  lady's  fortune,  he 
bad  a  natural  desire  that  she  might  retain,  or, 
at  least,  return,  in  a  short  time,  to  the  house 
of  her  ancestors ;  and  he  considered  her  only 
prospect  of  doing  that  was  by  a  union  with 
his  heir ;  he  had  no  idea  that  the  latter  was 
failing  almost  as  fast  as  himself ;  nor  had  any 
one,  I  believe ;  no  doctor  visited  the  Heights, 
and  no  one  saw  Master  IleathclifF  to  make  re- 
port of  his  condition,  among  us. 

I,  for  my  part,  began  to  fancy  my  forebod- 
ings were  false,  and  that  he  must  be  actually 
rallying,  when  he  mentioned  riding  and  walk- 
ing on  the  moors,  and  seemed  so  earnest  in 
pursuing  his  object. 

I   could   not    picture  a  father    treating    a 
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dying  child  as  tyrannically  and  wickedly  as 
I  afterwards  learnt  Heathcliff  had  treated  him, 
to  compel  this  apparent  eagerness ;  his  eflforts 
redoubling  the  more  imminently  his  avarici- 
ous and  unfeeling  plans  were  threatened  with 
defeat  by  death. 
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CHAPTER     XII. 


Summer  w?s  already  past  its  prime,  when 
Edgar  reluctantly  yielded  his  assent  to  their 
entreaties,  and  Catherine  and  I  set  out  on  our 
first  ride  to  join  her  cousin. 

"  It  was  a  close,  sultry  day  ;  devoid  of  sun- 
shine, but  with  a  sky  too  dappled  and  hazy  to 
threaten  rain ;  and  our  place  of  meeting  had 
been  fixed  at  the  guide-stone,  by  the  cross- 
roads. On  arriving  there,  however,  a  little 
herd-boy,  despatched  as  a  messenger,  told  us 
that— 
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"  Maister  Linton  wer  just  ut  this  side  th' 
Heights:  and  he'd  be  mitch  obleeged  to  us  to 
gang  on  a  bit  further." 

"  Then  Master  Linton  has  forgot  the  first 
injunction  of  his  uncle,"  I  observed  :  "  he  bid 
us  keep  on  the  Grange  land,  and  here  we  are, 
off  at  once." 

"  Well,  we'll  turn  our  horses'  heads  round, 
when  we  reach  him,"  answered  my  companion, 
"  our  excursion  shall  lie  towards  home." 

But  when  we  reached  him,  and  that  was 
scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  his  own  door, 
we  found  he  had  no  horse,  and  we  were  forced 
to  dismount,  and  leave  ours  to  graze. 

He  lay  on  the  heath,  awaiting  our  approach, 
and  did  not  rise  till  we  came  within  a  few 
yards.  Then,  he  walked  so  feebly,  and  looked 
60  pale,  that  I  immediately  exclaimed — 

*'  Why,  Master  Heathcliff,  you  are  not  fit 
for  enjoying  a  ramble,  this  morning.  How  ill 
you  do  look !" 

Catherine  surveyed  him  with  grief  and  as- 
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tonlshment;  and  changed  the  ejaculation  of 
joy  on  her  lips,  to  one  of  alarm ;  and  the  con- 
gratulation on  their  long  postponed  meeting, 
to  an  anxious  inquiry,  whether  he  were  worse 
than  usual  ? 

"No — better — better!"  he  panted,  trem- 
bling, and  retaining  her  hand  as  if  he  needed 
its  support,  wliile  his  large  blue  eyes  wandered 
timidly  over  her ;  the  hollowness  round  them, 
transforming  to  haggard  wildness,  the  languid 
expression  they  once  possessed. 

"  But  you  have  been  worse,"  persisted  his 
cousin,  "  worse  than  when  I  saw  you  last — you 
are  thinner,  and — " 

*'  I'm  tired,"  he  interrupted,  hurriedly.  "  It 
is  too  hot  for  walking,  let  us  rest  here.  And, 
in  the  morning,  I  often  feel  sick — papa  says  I 
grow  so  fast." 

Badly  satisfied,  Cathy  sat  down,  and  he  re- 
clined beside  her. 

**  This   is   something   like    your   paradise," 
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said  she,  making  an  effort  at  cheerfulness. 
"  You  recollect  the  two  days  we  agreed  to 
spend,  in  the  place  and  way,  each  thought 
pleasantest  ?  This  is  nearly  yours,  only  there 
are  clouds ;  but  then,  they  are  so  soft  and 
mellow,  it  is  nicer  than  sunshine.  Next  week, 
if  you  can,  we'll  ride  down  to  the  Grange 
Park,  and  try  mine." 

Linton  did  not  appear  to  remember  what 
she  talked  of;  and  he  had  evidently  great  dif- 
ficulty in  sustaining  any  kind  of  conversation. 
His  lack  of  interest  in  the  subjects  she  started, 
and  his  equal  incapacity  to  contribute  to  her 
entertainment  were  so  obvious,  that  she  could 
not  conceal  her  disappointment.  An  indefinite 
alteration  had  come  over  his  whole  person  and 
manner.  The  pettishness  that  might  be  caress- 
ed into  fondness,  had  yielded  to  a  listless  apa- 
thy; there  was  less  of  the  peevish  temper  of  a 
child  which  frets  and  teases  on  purpose  to  be 
soothed,  and  more  of  the    self-absorbed   nio- 
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roseness  of  a  confirmed  invalid,  repelling  con- 
solation, and  ready  to  regard  the  good-hu- 
moured mirth  of  others,  as  an  insult. 

Catherine  perceived,  as  well  as  I  did,  that 
he  held  it  rather  a  punishment,  than  a  gratifi- 
cation, to  endure  our  company ;  and  she  made 
no  scruple  of  proposing,  presently,  to  depart. 

That  proposal,  unexpectedly,  roused  Linton 
from  his  lethargy,  and  threw  him  into  a  strange 
state  of  agitation.  He  glanced  fearfully  to- 
wards the  Heights,  begging  she  would  remiun 
another  half-hour,  at  least. 

*'  But,  I  think,"  said  Cathy,  "  you'd  be  more 
comfortable  at  home  than  sitting  here ;  and  I 
cannot  amuse  you  to-day,  I  see,  by  my  tales, 
and  songs,  and  chatter ;  you  have  grown  wiser 
than  I,  in  these  six  months ;  you  have  little 
taste  for  my  diversions  now  ;  or  else,  if  I  could 
amuse  you,  I'd  willingly  stay." 

"  Stay  to  rest  yourself,"  he  replied.  "  And, 
Catherine,  don't  think,  or  say  that  I'm  very  un- 
well— it  is  the  heavy  weather,  and  heat  that 
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make  me  dull ;  and  I  walked  about,  before  you 
came,  a  great  deal,  for  me.  Tell  uncle,  I'm  ia 
tolerable  health,  will  you  ?" 

''  I'll  tell  him  that  you  say  so,  Linton.  I 
couldn't  affirm  that  you  are,"  observed  my 
young  lady,  wondering  at  his  pertinacious  as- 
sertion of  what  was  evidently  an  untruth. 

**  And  be  here  again  next  Thursday,"  con- 
tinued he,  shunning  her  puzzled  gaze.  '*  And 
give  him  my  thanks  for  permitting  you  to  come 
— my  best  thanks,  Catherine.  And — and,  if 
you  did  meet  my  father,  and  he  asked  you 
about  me,  don't  lead  him  to  suppose  that  I've 
been  extremely  silent  and  stupid — don't  look 
sad  and  downcast,  as  you  are  doing — he'll  be 
angry." 

"  I  care  nothing  for  his  anger,"  exclaimed 
Cathy,  imagining  bhe  would  be  its  object. 

"  But  I  do,"  said  her  cousin,  shuddering. 
"  Dorit  provoke  him  against  me,  Catherine, 
for  he  is  very  hard." 

"  Is  he  severe  to  you,  Master  Heathcliff?" 
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I  inquired.  **  Has  he  grown  weary  of  indul- 
gence, and  passed  from  passive,  to  active 
hatred  ?" 

Linton  looked  at  me,  but  did  not  answer ; 
and,  after  keeping  her  seat  by  his  side,  an- 
other ten  minutes,  during  which  his  head  fell 
drowsily  on  his  breast,  and  he  uttered  nothing 
except  suppressed  moans  of  exhaustion,  or 
pain,  Cathy  began  to  seek  solace  in  looking  for 
bilberries,  and  sharing  the  produce  of  her  re- 
searches with  me:  she  did  not  oflfer  them  to 
him,  for  she  saw  further  notice  would  only 
weary  and  annoy. 

"  Is  it  half  an  hour  now,  Ellen  !'  she  whis- 
pered in  my  ear,  at  last.  *'  I  can't  tell  why 
we  should  stay.  He's  asleep,  and  papa  will  be 
wanting  us  back." 

"  Well,  we  must  not  leave  him  asleep,'^  I 
answered;  "wait  till  he  wakes  and  be  patient. 
You  were  mighty  eager  to  set  off,  but  your 
longing  to  see  poor  Linton  has  soon  evapor- 
ated!»' 

M  3 
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"  Why  did  he  wish  to  see  me?"  returned 
Catherine.  "  In  his  crossest  humours,  for- 
merly, I  liked  him  better  than  I  do  in  his  pre- 
sent curious  mood.  It's  just  as  if  it  were  a 
task  he  was  compelled  to  perform — this  inter- 
view— for  fear  his  father  should  scold  him. 
But,  I'm  hardly  going  to  come  to  give  Mr. 
Heathcliff  pleasure ;  whatever  reason  he  may 
riave  for  ordering  Linton  to  undergo  this  pen- 
ance. And,  though  I'm  glad  he's  better  in 
health,  I'm  sorry  he's  so  much  less  pleasant, 
and  so  much  less  affectionate  to  me." 

*'  You  think  he  is  better  in  health,  then  ?"  I 
said. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered ;  **  because  he  always 
made  such  a  great  deal  of  his  sufferings,  you 
know.  He  is  not  tolerably  well,  as  he  told  me 
to  tell  papa,  but  he's  better,  very  likely." 

"  There  you  differ  with  me,  Miss  Cathy," 
I  remarked ;  ''  I  should  conjecture  him  to  be 
far  worse." 

Linton  here  started  from  his  slumber  in  be- 
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wiLlered  terror,  and  asked  if  any  one  had 
called  his  name. 

"  No,"  said  Catherine ;  ''  unless  in  dreams. 
I  cannot  conceive  how  you  manage  to  dose, 
out  of  doors,  in  the  morning." 

*'I  thought  1  heard  my  father,"  he  gasped, 
glancing  up  to  the  frowning  nab  above  us. 
**  You  are  sure  nobody  spoke  ?" 

"  Quite  sure,'*  replied  his  cousin.  "  Only 
Ellen  and  I  were  disputing  concerning  your 
health.  Are  you  truly  stronger,  Linton,  than 
when  we  separated  in  winter  ?  If  you  be,  I'm 
certain  one  thing  is  not  stronger — your  regard 
for  me — speak,  are  you  ?" 

The  tears  gushed  from  Linton's  eyes  as  he 
answered — 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  am !" 

And,  still  under  the  spell  of  the  imaginary 
voice,  his  gaze  wandered  up  and  down  to  de- 
tect its  owner. 

Cathy  rose. 

"  For    to-day    we    must   part,"    she    said. 
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"  And  I  won't  conceal  that  I  have  been  sadly 
disappointed  with  our  meeting,  though  I'll  men- 
tion it  to  nobody  but  you — not  that  I  stand  in 
awe  of  Mr.  Heathcliff'!" 

"  Hush,"  murmured  Linton ;  "for  God's 
sake,  hush  !  He's  coming."  And  he  clung  to 
Catherine's  arm,  striving  to  detain  her;  but,  at 
that  announcement,  she  hastily  disengaged 
herself,  and  whistled  to  Minny,  who  obeyed 
her  like  a  dog. 

*'  I'll  be  here  next  Thursday,"  she  cried, 
springing  to  the  saddle.  "  Good  bye.  Quick, 
Ellen!" 

And  so  we  left  him,  scarcely  conscious  of 
our  departure,  so  absorbed  was  he  in  antici- 
pating his  father's  approach. 

"  Before  we  reached  home,  Catherine's  dis- 
pleasure softened  into  a  perplexed  sensation  of 
pity  and  regret  largely  blended  with  vague, 
uneasy  doubts  about  Linton's  actual  circum- 
stances, physical  and  social ;  in  which  I  par- 
took, though  I  counselled  her  not  to  say  much, 
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for  a  second  journey    would  make   us  better 
judges. 

My  master  requested  an  account  of  our  on- 
goings :  his  nephew's  offering  of  thanks  was 
duly  delivered,  Miss  Cathy  gently  touching  on 
the  rest :  I  also,  threw  little  light  on  his  in- 
quiries, for  1  hardly  knew  what  to  hide,  and 
what  to  reveal. 
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CHAPTER     XIIL 


Seven  days  glided  away,  every  one  marking 
its  course  by  the  henceforth  rapid  alteration  of 
Edgar  Linton's  state.  The  havoc  that  months 
had  previously  wrought,  was  now  emulated  by 
the  inroads  of  hours, 

Catherine,  we  would  fain  have  deluded,  yet, 
but  her  own  quick  spirit  refused  to  delude  her. 
It  divined,  in  secret,  and  brooded  on  the  dread- 
ful probability,  gradually  ripening  into  cer- 
tainty. 

She  had  not  the  heart  to  mention  her  ride, 
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when  Thursday  came  round ;  I  mentioned  it 
for  her ;  and  obtained  permission  to  order  her 
out  of  doors ;  for  the  library,  where  her  father 
stopped  a  short  time  daily — the  brief  period  he 
could  bear  to  sit  up,  and  his  chamber  had  be- 
come her  whole  world.  She  grudged  each 
moment  that  did  not  find  her  bending  over  his 
pillow,  or  seated  by  his  side.  Her  counte- 
nance grew  wan  with  watching  and  sorrow, 
and  my  master  gladly  dismissed  her  to  what 
he  flattered  himself  would  be  a  happy  change 
of  scene  and  society,  drawing  comfort  from  the 
hope  that  she  would  not  now  be  left  entirely 
alone  after  his  death. 

He  had  a  fixed  idea,  I  guessed  by  several 
observations  he  lei  fall,  that  as  his  nephew 
resembled  him  in  person,  he  would  resemble 
him  in  mind ;  for  Linton's  letters  bore  few, 
or  no  indications  of  his  defective  character. 
And  I  through  pardonable  weakness  refrained 
from  correcting  the  error;  asking  myself  what 
good  there  would  be  in  disturbing  his  last  mo- 
V  5 
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ments  with  information  that  he  had  neither 
power  nor  opportunity  to  turn  to  account. 

We  deferred  our  excursion  till  the  after- 
noon; a  golden  afternoon  of  August — every 
breath  from  the  hills  so  full  of  life,  that  it  seemed 
whoever  respired  it,  though  dying,  might  re- 
vive. 

Catherine's  face  was  just  like  the  landscape 
— shadows  and  sunshine  flitting  over  it,  in  ra- 
pid succession  ;  but  the  shadows  rested  longer 
and  the  sunshine  was  more  transient,  and  her 
poor  little  heart  reproached  itself  for  even  that 
passing  forgetfulness  of  its  cares. 

We  discerned  Linton  watching  at  the  same 
spot  he  had  selected  before.  My  young  mis- 
tress alighted,  and  told  me  that  as  she  was  re- 
solved to  stay  a  very  little  while,  I  had  better 
bold  the  pony  and  remain  on  horseback ;  but 
I  dissented,  I  wouldn^t  risk  losing  sight  of 
the  charge  committed  to  me  a  minute ;  so  we 
climbed  the  slope  of  heath,  together. 

Master  Heathcliff  received  us  with  greater 
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animation  on  this  occasion  ;  not  tbe  animation 
of  high  spirits  though,  nor  yet  of  joy ;  it  look- 
ed more  like  fear. 

"It  is  late  I"  he  said,  speaking  short,  and 
with  difficulty.  "  Is  not  your  father  very  ill  ? 
I  thought  you  wouldn't  come." 

*'  Why  won't  you  be  candid  ?"  cried  Cathe- 
rine, swallowing  her  greeting.  "  Why  cannot 
you  say  at  once,  you  don't  want  me  ?  It  is 
strange  Linton,  that  for  the  second  time,  you 
have  brought  me  here  on  purpose,  apparently, 
to  distress  us  both,  and  for  no  reason  besides !" 

Linton  shivered,  and  glanced  at  her,  half 
supplicating^  half  ashamed,  but  his  cousin's  pa- 
tience was  not  sufficient  to  endure  this  enig- 
matical behaviour. 

'*My  father  is  very  ill,"  she  said,  "and  why 
am  I  called  from  his  bedside — why  didn't  you 
send  to  absolve  me  from  my  promise,  when 
you  wished  I  wouldn't  keep  it  ?  Come !  I  de- 
sire an  explanation— playing  and  trifling  are 
completely  banished  out  of  my  mind :    and  I 
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can't  dance  attendance    on    your  affectations^ 
now ! ' 

"  My  affectations !"  he  murmured, "  what  are 
they?  For  Heaven's  sake  Catherine,  don't 
look  so  angry !  Despise  me  as  much  as  you 
please ;  I  am  a  worthless,  cowardly  wretch — I 
can't  be  scorned  enough  !  but  I'm  too  mean  for 
your  anger — hate  my  father,  and  spare  me,  for 
contempt !" 

"  Nonsense !"  cried  Catherine  in  a  passion. 
**  Foolish,  silly  boy  !  And  there  !  he  trembles, 
as  if  I  were  really  going  to  touch  him  !  You 
needn't  bespeak  contempt,  Linton;  anybody 
will  have  it  spontaneously,  at  your  service. 
Get  off!  I  shall  return  home — it  is  folly  drag- 
ging you  from  the  hearth-stone,  and  pretend- 
ing— what  do  we  pretend  ?  Let  go  my  frock 
—if  I  pitied  you  for  crying,  and  looking  so 
very  frightened,  you  should  spurn  such  pity .' 
Ellen,  tell  him  how  disgraceful  this  conduct  is. 
Rise,  and  don't  degrade  yourself  into  an  abject 
reptile — dorCV^ 
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With  streaming  face  and  an  expression  of 
agony,  Linton  had  thrown  his  nerveless  frame 
along  the  ground ;  he  seemed  convulsed  with 
exquisite  terror. 

*'0h!"  he  sobbed,  *' I  cannot  bear  it!  Ca- 
therine, Catherine,  I'm  a  traitor  too,  and  I 
dare  not  tell  you  !  But  leave  me  and  I  shall 
be  killed!  Dear  Catherine,  my  life  is  in  your 
hands;  and  you  have  said  you  loved  me — and 
if  you  did,  it  wouldn't  harm  you.  You'll  not 
go,  then  ?  kind,  sweet,  good  Catherine  !  And 
perhaps  you  will  consent — and  he'll  let  me  die 
with  you  !" 

My  young  lady,  on  witnessing  his  intense 
anguish,  stooped  to  raise  him.  The  old  feel- 
ing of  indulgent  tenderness  overcame  her  vex- 
ation, and  she  grew  thoroughly  moved  and 
alarmed. 

'*  Consent  to  what?"  she  asked.  "  To  stay  ? 
Tell  me  the  meaning  of  this  strange  talk,  and 
I  will.  You  contradict  your  own  words,  and 
distract  me  1     Be  calm  and  frank,  and  confess 
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at  once,  all  that  weighs  on  your  heart.  You 
wouldn't  injure  me,  Linton,  would  you?  You 
wouldn't  let  any  enemy  hurt  me,  if  you  could 
prevent  it  ?  I'll  believe  you  are  a  coward,  for 
yourself,  but  not  a  cowardly  betrayer  of  your 
best  friend." 

"  But  my  father  threatened  me,"  gasped  the 
boy,  clasping  his  attenuated  fiugers,  ''and  I 
dread  him — I  dread  him !  I  dare  not  tell  ! ' 

"  Oh  well !"  said  Catherine,  with  scornful 
compassion,  *'  keep  your  secret,  /'m  no  coward 
— save  yourself,  I'm  not  afraid!" 

Her  magnanimity  provoked  his  tears ;  he 
wept  wildly,  kissing  her  supporting  hands, 
and  yet  could  not  summon  courage  to  speak 
out. 

I  was  cogitating  what  the  mystery  might  be, 
and  determined  Catherine  should  never  suffer 
to  benefit  him  or  any  (>ne  else,  by  my  good 
will.  When  hearing  a  rustle  among  the  ling, 
I  looked  up,  and  saw  xMr.  Heathcliff  almost 
close  upon    us,  descending   the  Heights.     He 
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didn't  cast  a  glance  towards  my  companion?, 
though  they  were  sufficiently  near  for  Linton's 
sobs  to  be  audible ;  but  hailing  me  in  the  al- 
most hearty  tone  he  assumed  to  none  besides, 
and  the  sincerity  of  which,  I  couldn't  avoid 
doubting,  he  said. 

"It  is  something  to  see  you  so  near  to  my 
house,  Nelly !  How  are  you  at  the  Grange  ? 
Let  us  hear !  The  rumour  goes,"  he  added  in 
a  lower  tone,  "  that  Edgar  Linton  is  on  his 
death-bed— perhaps  they  exaggerate  his  ill- 
ness?" 

"  No;  my  master  is  dying,"  I  replied,  '*it  is 
true  enough.  A  sad  thing  it  will  be  for  us 
all,  but  a  blessing  for  him  !" 

"How  long  will  he  last,  do  you  think?"  he 
asked. 

*'  1  don't  know,"  I  said. 

"  Because,"  he  continued,  looking  at  the 
two  young  people,  who  were  fixed  under  hia 
eye — Linton  appeared  as  if  he  could  not  ven- 
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ture  to  stir,  or  raise  his  head,  and  Catherine 
could  not  move,  on  his  account — "Because 
that  lad  yonder,  seems  determined  to  beat  me 
' — and  I'd  thank  his  uncle  to  be  quick,  and  go 
before  him — Hallo  I  Has  the  whelp  been  play- 
ing that  game  long  ?  I  did  give  him  some 
lessons  about  snivelling.  Is  he  pretty  lively 
with  Miss  Linton  generally  ?" 

**  Lively  ?  no — he  has  shown  the  greatest 
distress  f  I  answered.  "  To  see  him,  I  should 
say,  that  instead  of  rambling  with  his  sweet- 
heart on  the  hills,  he  ought  to  be  in  bed,  under 
the  hands  of  a  doctor." 

"  He  shall  be,  in  a  day  or  two,"  muttered 
HeathcliiF-  ** But  first — get  up,  Linton!  Get 
up  !'*  he  shouted.  "  Don't  grovel  on  the  groTind, 
there — up  this  moment  !" 

Linton  Lad  sunk  prostrate  again  in  another 
paroxysm  of  helpless  fear,  caused  by  his  fa- 
ther's glance  towards  him,  I  suppose,  there 
was  nothing  else  to  produce  such  humiliation. 
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He  made  several  efforts  to  obey,  but  his  little 
strength  was  annihilated,  for  the  time,  and  be 
fell  back  again  with  a  moan. 

Mr.  Heathcliff  advanced,  and  lifted  him  to 
lean  against  a  ridge  of  turf. 

*'  Now,"  said  he  with  curbed  ferocity,  '  •'  I'm 
getting  angry — and  if  you  don't  command  that 
paltry  spirit  of  yours— Damn  you !  Get  up, 
directly !" 

''  I  will,  father  I"  he  panted.  "  Only,  let  me 
alone,  or  I  shall  faint !  I've  done  as  you  wish- 
ed— I'm  sure.  Catherine  will  tell  you  that 
I — that  I — have  been  cheerful.  Ah  !  keep  by 
me  Catherine ;  give  me  your  hand." 

''  Take  mine,"  said  his  father,  '*  eland  on 
your  feet!  There  now — she'll  lend  you  her 
arm... that's  right,  look  at  her.  You  would 
imagine  I  was  the  devil  himself.  Miss  Linton, 
to  excite  such  horror.  Be  so  kind  as  to  walk 
home  with  him,  will  you?  He  shudders,  if  I 
touch  him." 
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"  Linton,  dear  I"  whispered  Catherine,  *'  I 
can't  go  to  Wuthering  Heights... papa  has  for- 
bidden me. ..He'll  not  harm  you,  why  are  you 
80  afraid  ?" 

*'  I  can  never  re-enter  that  house/'  he  an- 
swered. "  I  am  not  to  re-enter  it  without 
you !" 

''  Stop..."  cried  his  father.  ''  We'll  respect 
Catherine's  filial  scruples.  Nelly,  take  him  in, 
and  I'll  follow  your  advice  concerning  the  doc- 
tor, without  delay." 

"You'll  do  well,"  replied  I,  '*but  I  must 
remain  with  my  mistress.  To  mind  your  eon 
is  not  my  business." 

"You  are  very  stiff!"  said  Heathcliff,  "I 
know  that — but  you'll  force  me  to  pinch  the 
baby,  and  make  it  scream,  before  it  moves  your 
charity.  Come  then,  my  hero.  Are  you  wil- 
ling to  return,  escorted  by  me  ?" 

He  approached  once  more,  and  made  as  if 
be  would  seize  the  fragile  being ;  but  shrink- 
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ing  back,  Linton  clung  to  his  cousin,  and  im- 
plored her  to  accompany  him  with  a  frantic 
importunity  that  admitted  no  denial. 

Ho^Yever  I  disapproved,  I  couldn't  hinder 
her ;  indeed  how  could  she  have  refused  him 
herself?  What  was  filling  him  withdread,we  had 
no  means  of  discerning,  but  there  he  was, 
powerless  under  its  gripe,  and  any  addition 
seemed  capable  of  shocking  him  into  idiocy. 

We  reached  the  threshold ;  Catherine  walk- 
ed in ;  and  I  stood  waiting  till  she  had 
conducted  the  invalid  to  a  chair,  expecting  her 
out,  immediately  ;  when  Mr.  Heathcliff  push- 
ing me  forward,  exclaimed — 

"  My  house  is  not  stricken  with  the  plague, 
Nelly ;  and  I  have  a  mind  to  be  hospitable  to- 
day ;  sit  down,  and  allow  me  to  shut  the 
door." 

He  shut  and  locked  it  also,     I  started. 

''  You  shall  have  tea,  before  you  go  home," 
he  added.  **  I  am  by  myself.  Hareton  is 
2one  with  some  cattle  to  the  Lees — and  Zillah 
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and  Joseph  are  off  on  a  journey  of  pleasure. 
And,  though  I'm  used  to  being  alone,  I'd  rather 
have  some  interesting  company,  if  I  can  get 
it.  Miss  Linton,  take  your  seat  by  him.  I 
give  you  what  I  have ;  the  present  is  hardly 
worth  accepting ;  but,  I  have  nothing  else  to 
offer.  It  is  Linton,  I  mean.  How  she  does 
stare !  It's  odd  w  hat  a  savage  feeling  I  have 
to  anything  that  seems  afraid  of  me  !  Had.  I 
been  born  where  laws  are  less  strict,  and 
tastes  less  dainty,  I  should  treat  myself  to  a 
slow  vivifi section  of  those  two,  as  an  evening's 
amusement." 

He  drew  in  his  breath,  struck  the  table,  and 
swore  to  himself. 

''By  hell!  I  hate  them." 

**  I'm  not  afraid  of  you !"  exclaimed  Cathe- 
rine, who  could  not  hear  the  latter  part  of  his 
speech. 

She  stepped  close  up ;  her  black  eyes  flash- 
ing with  passion  and  resolution. 

"  Give  me  that  key— I  will  have  it !"  she 
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said.  *'  I  would'nt  eat  or  drink  here,  if  I  were 
starving." 

Heathcliff  had  the  key  in  his  hand  that  re- 
mained on  the  table.  He  looked  up,  seized 
with  a  sort  of  surprise  at  her  boldness,  or, 
possibly,  reminded  by  her  voice  and  glance,  of 
the  person  from  whom  she  inherited  it. 

She  snatched  at  the  instrument,  and  half 
succeeded  in  getting  it  out  of  his  loosened 
lingers ;  but  her  action  recalled  him  to  the 
present ;  he  recovered  it  speedily. 

^'  Now,  Catherine  Linton,"  he  said,  "stand 
off,  or  I  shall  knock  you  down  ;  and  that  wuU 
make  Mrs.  Dean  mad." 

Regardless  of  this  warning,  she  captured 
his  closed  hand,  and  its  contents  again. 

"  We  will  go !"  she  repeated,  exerting 
her  utmost  efforts  to  cause  the  iron  muscles  to 
relax ;  and  finding  that  her  nails  made  no  im- 
pression, she  applied  her  teeth  pretty  sharply. 

Heathcliff  glanced  at  me  a  glance  that  kept 
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me  from  interfering  a  moment.  Catherine  was 
too  intent  on  his  fingers  to  notice  his  face.  He 
opened  them,  suddenly,  and  resigned  the  object 
of  dispute ;  but,  ere  she  had  well  secured  it, 
he  seized  her  with  the  liberated  hand,  and, 
pulling  her  on  his  knee,  administered,  with 
the  other,  a  shower  of  terrific  slaps  on  both 
sides  of  the  head,  each  sufficient  to  have  ful- 
filled his  threat,  had  she  be«n  able  to  fall. 

At  this  diabolical  violence,  I  rushed  on  him 
furiously. 

"  You  villain!"  I  began  to  cry,  *' you  vil- 
lain !" 

A  touch  on  the  chest  silenced  me;  I  am 
stout,  and  soon  put  out  of  breath ;  and,  what 
with  that  and  the  rage,  I  staggered  dizzily 
back,  and  felt  ready  to  suffocate,  or  to  burst  a 
blood-vessel. 

The  scene  was  over  in  two  minutes ;  Cathe- 
rine, released,  put  her  two  hands  to  her  tem- 
ples, and  looked  just  as  if  she  were  not  sure 
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whether  her  ears  were  oflf  or  on.  She  trem- 
bled like  a  reed,  poor  thing,  and  leant  against 
the  table  perfectly  bewildered. 

"  I  know  how  to  chastise  children,  you  see," 
eaid  the  scoundrel,  grimly,  as  he  stooped  to  re- 
possess himself  of  the  key,  which  had  dropped 
to  the  floor.  "  Go  to  Linton  now,  as  I  told 
you ;  and  cry  at  your  ease  I  I  shall  be  your 
father  to-morrow — all  the  father  you'll  have  in 
a  few  days — and  you  shall  have  plenty  of  that 
— you  can  bear  plenty — you're  no  weakling — 
you  shall  have  a  daily  taste,  if  I  catch  such  a 
devil  of  a  temper  in  your  eyes  again !" 

Cathy  ran  to  me  instead  of  Linton,  and 
knelt  down,  and  put  her  burning  cheek  on  my 
lap.,  weeping  aloud.  Her  cousin  had  shrunk 
into  a  corner  of  the  settle,  as  quiet  as  a  mouse, 
congratulating  himself,  I  dare  say,  that  the 
correction  had  lighted  on  another  than  him. 

Mr.  Heath  cliff,  perceiving  us  all  confounded, 
rose,  and  expeditiously  made  the  tea  himself. 
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The  cups  and  saucers  were  laid  ready.      He 
poured  it  out,  and  handed  me  a  cup. 

"  Wash  away  your  spleen,"  he  said.  *'  And 
help  your  own  naughty  pet  and  mine.  It  is 
not  poisoned,  though  I  prepared  it.  I'm  going 
out  to  seek  your  horses." 

Our  first  thought,  on  his  departure,  was  to 
force  an  exit  somewhere.  We  tried  the  kit- 
chen door,  but  that  was  fastened  outside ;  we 
looked  at  the  windows — they  were  too  narrow 
for  even  Cathy's  little  figure. 

**  Master  Linton,"  I  cried,  seeing  we  were 
regularly  imprisoned.  "  You  know  what  your 
diabolical  father  is  after,  and  you  shall  tell 
us,  or  I'll  box  your  ears,  as  he  has  done  your 
cousin's." 

'*  Yes,  Linton;  you  must  tell,"  said  Cathe- 
rine. ''  It  was  for  your  sake  I  came ;  and  it 
will  be  wickedly  ungrateful  if  you  refuse." 

"  Give  me  some  tea,  I'm  thirsty,  and  then 
I'll  tell  you,"  he  answered.     "  Mrs.  Dean,  go 
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away.  I  don't  like  you  standing  over  me. 
Now,  Catherine,  you  are  letting  your  tears 
fall  into  my  cup  !  I  wont  drink  that.  Give 
me  another." 

Catherine  pushed  another  to  him,  and  wiped 
her  face.  I  felt  disgusted  at  the  little  wretch's 
composure,  since  he  was  no  longer  in  terror  for 
himself.  The  anguish  he  had  exhibited  on  the 
moor  subsided  as  soon  as  ever  he  entered 
Wuthering  Heights  ;  so,  I  guessed  he  had  been 
menaced  with  an  awful  visitation  of  wrath,  if 
he  failed  in  decoying  us  there ;  and,  that  ac- 
complished, he  had  no  further  immediate 
fears. 

'*  Papa  wants  us  to  be  married,"  he  con- 
tinued, after  sipping  some  of  the  liquid.  ^'  And 
he  knows  your  papa  wouldn't  let  us  marry 
now;  and  he's  afraid  of  mj  dying,  if  we  wait; 
so  we  are  to  be  married  in  ihe  mornino:,  and 
you  are  to  stay  here  all  night ;  and,  if  you  do 
as  he  wishes,  you  shall  returu  home  next  day, 
and  take  me  with  you." 

VOL.    II.  N 
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*'  Take  you  with  her,  pitiful  changeling?'* 
I  exclaimed.  "  You  marry  ?  Why,  the  man  is 
mad,  or  he  thinks  us  fools,  every  one.  And, 
do  you  imagine  that  beautiful  young  lady, 
that  healthy,  hearty  girl,  will  tie  herself  to  a 
little  perishing  monkey  like  you?  Are  you 
cherishing  the  notion  that  anybody,  let  alone 
Miss  Catherine  Linton,  would  have  you  for  a 
husband  ?  You  want  whipping  for  bringing  us 
in  here  at  all,  with  your  dastardly,  puling 
tricks  ;  and — don't  look  so  silly  now  !  I've  a 
very  good  mind  to  shake  you  severely,  for 
your  contemptible  treachery,  and  your  imbe- 
cile conceit." 

1  did  give  him  a  slight  shaking,  but  it 
brought  on  the  cough,  and  he  took  to  his  ordi- 
nary resource  of  moaning  and  weeping,  and 
Catherine  rebuked  me. 

'*  Stay  all  night  ?  No !"  she  said,  looking 
slowly  round.  "  Ellen,  I'll  burn  that  door 
down,  but  I'll  get  out." 

And  she  would  have  commenced  the  execu- 
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tion  of  her  threat  directly,  but  Linton  was  up 
in  alarm,  for  his  dear  self,  again.  He  clasped 
her  in  his  two  feeble  arms,  sobbing — 

"  Won't  you  have  nie,  and  save  me — not  let 
me  come  to  the  Grange  ?  Oh !  darling  Cathe- 
rine  !  you  mustn't  go,  and  leave  me,  after  all. 
You  must  obey  my  father,  you  viust  1" 

*'  I  must  obey  my  own,"  she  replied,  "  and 
relieve  him  from  this  cruel  suspense.  The 
whole  night  I  What  would  he  think  ?  he'll 
be  distressed  already.  I'll  either  break  or 
burn  a  way  out  of  the  house.  Be  quiet! 
You're  in  no  danger — but,  if  you  hinder  me 
— Linton,  I  love  papa  better  than  you  !" 

The  mortal  terror  he  felt  of  Mr.  Heathcliff 's 
anger,  restored  to  the  boy  his  coward's  elo- 
quence. Catherine  was  near  distraught — still, 
she  persisted  that  she  must  go  home,  and  tried 
entreaty,  in  her  turn,  persuading  him  to  sub- 
due his  selfish  agony. 

While  they  were  thus  occupied,  our  jailer 
re-entered. 

N  3 
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**  Your  beasts  have  trotted  off;"  he  said^ 
'*  and — Now,  Linton  !  snivelling  again  ?  What 
has  she  been  doing. to  you?  Come,  come — 
have  done,  and  get  to  bed.  In  a  month  or  two, 
my  lad,  you'll  be  able  to  pay  her  back  her  pre- 
sent tyrannies,  with  a  vigorous  hand — you're 
pining  for  pure  love,  are  you  not?  nothing 
else  in  the  world — and  she  shall  have  you  I 
There,  to  bed  !  Zillah  wont  be  here  to-night ; 
you  must  undress  yourself.  Hush  !  hold  your 
noise!  Once  in  your  own  room,  I'll  not  come 
near  you,  you  needn't  fear.  By  chance, 
you've  managed  tolerably.  I'll  ioik  to  the 
rest," 

He  spoke  these  words,  holding  the  door  open 
for  his  son  to  {  ass ;  and  the  latter  achieved  his 
exit  exactly  as  a  spaniel  might  which  suspected 
the  person  who  attended  on  it  of  designing  a 
spiteful  squeeze. 

The  lock  was  re-^ecured.  Heathcliff  ap- 
proached the  fire,  where  my  mistress  and  I 
stood  silent.     Catherine  looked  up,  and  instinc- 
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tively  raised  her  hand  to  her  cheek — his  neigh- 
bourhood revived  a  painful  sensation.  Any- 
body else  would  have  been  incapable  of  re- 
garding the  childish  act  with  sternness,  but  he 
scowled  on  her,  and  muttered — 

"  Oh,  you  are  not  afraid  of  me?  Your  cour- 
age is  well  disguised— you  seem  damnably 
afraid  !" 

**  I  fi/n  afraid  no  v,*'  she  replied ;  "  because 
if  I  stay,  pap?v  will  be  miserable ;  and  how  can 
I  endure  makin<i  him  miserable — when  he — 
when  he— Mr.  Heathcliff,  let  me  go  home  !  I 
promise  to  marry  Linton — papa  would  like  me 
to,  and  I  love  him — and  why  should  you  wish 
to  force  me  to  do  what  Hi  willingly  do  of  my- 
self?" 

*'  Let  him  dare  to  force  you !"  I  cried. 
"  There's  law  in  the  land,  thank  God,  there 
is!  though  we  he  in  an  out-of-the-way  place. 
I'd  inform,  if  he  were  my  own  son,  and  it's 
felony  without  benefit  of  clergy  !'* 

*' Silence!"     said    the    ruffian.      "To    the 
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devil  with  your  clamour !  I  don't  want  y(m  to 
speak.  Miss  Linton,  I  shall  enjoy  myself  re- 
markably in  thinking  your  father  will  be  miser- 
able ;  I  shall  not  sleep  for  satisfaction.  You  could 
have  hit  on  no  surer  way  of  fixing  your  resi- 
dence under  my  roof,  for  the  next  twenty-four 
hours,  than  informing  me  that  such  an  event 
would  follow.  As  to  your  promise  to  marry 
Linton;  I'll  take  care  you  shall  keep  it,  for 
you  shall  not  quit  the  place  till  it  is  fulfilled." 

*'  Send  Ellen  then,  to  let  papa  know  I'm 
safe  !"  exclaimed  Catherine,  weeping  bitterly. 
"  Or  marry  me  now.  Poor  papa  !  Ellen,  he'll 
think  we're  lost.     What  shall  we  do  T 

'*  Not  he  !  He'll  think  you  are  tired  of  wait- 
ino"  on  him,  and  run  off,  for  a  little  amuse- 
ment," answered  Heathcliff.  "  You  cannot 
deny  that  you  entered  my  house  of  your  own 
accord,  in  contempt  of  his  injunctions  to  the 
contrary.  And  it  is  quite  natural  that  you 
should  desire  amusement  at  your  age  ;  and  that 
you  should  weary  of  nursing  a  sick  man,  and 
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that  man,  only  your  father.  Catherine,  his 
happiest  days  were  over  when  your  days  be- 
gan. He  cursed  you,  I  dare  say,  for  coming 
into  the  world,  (I  did,  at  least).  And  it  would 
just  do  if  he  cursed  you  as  he  went  out  of  it. 
I'd  join  him.  I  don't  love  you  !  How  should 
I  ?  Weep  away.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  it  will  be 
your  chief  diversion  hereafter:  unless  Linton 
make  amends  for  other  losses ;  and  your  provi- 
dent parent  appears  to  fancy  he  may.  His  let- 
ters of  advice  and  consolation  entertained  me 
vastly.  In  his  last,  he  recommended  my  jewel 
to  be  careful  of  his ;  and  kind  to  her  when  he 
got  her.  Careful  and  kind — that's  paternal ! 
But  Linton  requires  his  whole  stock  of  care 
and  kindness  for  himself  Linton  can  play 
the  little  tyrant  well.  He'll  undertake  to  tor- 
ture any  number  of  cats  if  their  teeth  be 
drawn,  and  their  claws  pared.  You'll  be  able 
to  tell  bis  uncle  fine  tales  of  his  kindness^  when 
jou  get  home  again,  I  assure  you." 

"  You're    right   there  V    I    said,    **  explain 
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your  son's  character.  Show  his  resemblance  to 
yourself;  and  then,  I  hope,  Miss  Cathy  will 
think  twice,  before  she  takes  the  cockatrice !" 

*'  I  don't  much  mind  speaking  of  his  amia- 
ble qualities  now,"  he  answered,  *'  because  she 
must  either  accept  him,  or  remain  a  prisoner, 
and  you  along  with  her,  till  your  master  dies. 
I  can  detain  you  both,  quite  concealed,  here, 
Jf  you  doubt,  encourage  her  to  retract  her 
word,  and  you'll  have  an  opportunity  of  judg- 
ing!" 

"  I'll  not  retract  my  word,"  said  Catherine. 
*'  I'll  marry  him,  within  this  hour,  if  I  may 
go  to  Thrushcross  Giange  afterwards.  Mr. 
Heathcliff,  you're  a  cruel  man,  but  you're  not 
a  fiend ;  and  you  wont,  from  mere  malice,  de- 
stroy, irrevocably,  all  my  happiness.  If  papa 
thought  I  had  left  him,  on  purpose  ;  and  if  'he 
died  before  I  returned,  could  I  bear  to  live? 
I've  given  over  crying ;  but  I'm  going  to  kneel 
here,  at  your  knee ;  and  I'll  not  get  up,  and 
m  not  take  my  eyes  from  your  face,  till  you 
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look  back  at  me !  No,  don't  turn  away  I  do 
look !  You'll  see  nothing  to  provoke  you.  I 
don't  hate  you.  I'm  not  angry  that  you  struck 
me.  Have  you  never  loved  anybody,  in  all 
your  life,  uncle  ?  never  ?  Ah  !  you  mast  look 
once — I'm  so  wretched — you  can't  help  being 
sorry  and  pitying  me." 

"  Keep  your  eft's  fingers  off;  and  move,  or 
I'll  kick  you  !"  cried  Heathcliff,  brutally  re- 
pulsing her.  "  I'd  rather  be  hugged  by  a 
snake.  How  the  devil  can  you  dream  of  fawn- 
ing on  me  ?  I  detest  you  I" 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders — shook  himself, 
indeed,  as  if  his  flesh  crept  with  aversion ;  and 
thrust  back  his  chair :  while  I  got  up,  and 
opened  my  mouth,  to  commence  a  downright 
torrent  of  abuse  ;  but  I  was  rendered  dumb  in 
the  middle  of  the  first  sentence,  by  a  threat 
that  I  should  be  shown  into  a  room  by  myself, 
the  very  next  syllable  I  uttered. 

It  was  growing  dark — we  heard  a  sound  of 
voices  at  the  garden  gate.  Our  host  hurried 
N  5 
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out,  instantly ;  he  had  his  wits  about  him ;  we 
had  not.  There  was  a  talk  of  two  or  three 
minutes,  and  he  returned  alone. 

"  1  thought  it  had  been  your  cousin  Hare- 
ton,'^  I  observed  to  Catherine.  ''  I  wish  he 
would  arrive !  Who  knows  but  he  might  take 
our  part  ?" 

**  It  was  three  servants  sent  to  seek  you 
from  the  Grange,"  said  Heathcliff,  overhearing 
me.  "  You  should  have  opened  a  lattice,  and 
called  out ;  but  I  could  swear  that  chit  is  glad 
you  didn't.  She's  glad  to  be  obliged  to  stay^, 
I'm  cartaiu." 

At  learning  the  chance  we  had  missed,  we 
both  gave  vent  to  our  grief  without  control ; 
and  he  allowed  us  to  wail  on  till  nine  o'clock  > 
then  he  bid  us  go  up  stairs,  through  the  kit- 
chen, to  Zillah's  chamber;  and  I  whispered  my 
companion  to  obey;  perhaps,  we  might  con- 
trive to  get  through  the  window  there,  or  into 
a  garret,  and  out  by  its  skylight. 

The  window,  however,  was  narrow  like  those 
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l^low,  and  the  garret  trap  was  safe  from  our 
attempts ;  for  we  were  fastened  in  as  before. 

We  neither  of  us  lay  down :  Catherine  took 
her  station  by  the  lattice,  and  watched  anxi- 
ously for  morning — a  deep  sigh  being  the  only 
answer  I  could  obtain  to  my  frequent  en- 
treaties that  she  would  try  to  rest, 

I  seated  myself  in  a  chair,  and  rocked,  to 
and  fro,  passing  harsh  judgment  on  my  many 
derelictions  of  duty ;  from  which,  it  struck  me 
then,  all  the  misfortunes  of  all  my  employers 
sprang.  It  was  not  the  case,  in  reality,  I  am 
aware;  but  it  was,  in  my  imagination,  that 
dismal  night,  and  1  thought  Heathcliff  himself 
less  guilty  than  I. 

At  seven  o'clock  he  came,  and  inquired  if 
Miss  Linton  had  risen. 

She  ran  to  the  door  immediately,  and  an- 
swered— 

«  Yes." 

"  Here  then,"  he  said,  opening  it,  and  ^lull- 
ing  her  out. 
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I  rose  to  follow,  but  he  turned  the  lock 
again.  I  demanded  my  release. 

"Be  patient,"  he  replied;  "I'll  send  up 
your  breakfast  in  a  while." 

I  thumped  on  the  panels,  and  rattled  the 
latch  angrily;  and  Catherine  asked  why  I  was 
still  shut  up?  He  answered,  I  must  try  to 
endure  it  another  hour,  and  they  went  away. 

I  endured  it  two  or  three  hours ;  at  length, 
I  heard  a  footstep,  not  Heathcliff's. 

"  I've  brought  you  something  to  eat,"  said 
a  voice  ;  "  oppen  t'  door !" 

Complying  eagerly,  I  beheld  Hareton,  laden 
with  food  enough  to  last  me  all  day, 

"  Tak  it !"  he  added,  thrusting  the  tray 
into  my  hand. 

"  Stay  one  minute,"  I  began. 

"  Nay !"  cried  he,  and  retired,  regardless 
of  any  prayers  I  could  pour  forth  to  detain 
him. 

"  And  there  I  remained  enclosed,  the  whole 
day,  and  the  whole  of  the  next  night ;  and  an- 
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other,  and  another.  Five  nights  and  four  days 
I  remained,  altogether,  seeing  nobody  but 
Hareton,  once  every  morning,  and  he  was  a 
model  of  a  jailer  — surly,  and  dumb,  and  deaf 
to  every  attempt  at  moving  his  sense  of  justice 
or  compassion. 


2:8  WUTHERING   HEIGHTS. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 


On  the  fifth  morning,  or  rather  afternoon,  a 
different  step  approached — lighter  and  shorter 
— and,  this  time,  the  person  entered  the  room. 
It  was  Zillah;  donned  in  her  scarlet  shawl, 
with  a  black  silk  bonnet  on  her  head,  and  a 
willow  basket  swung  to  her  arm. 

*'  Eh,  dear  I  Mrs.  Dean,"  she  exclaimed. 
"  Well !  there  is  a  talk  about  you  at  Gimmer- 
ton.  I  never  thought,  but  you  were  sunk  in 
the  Blackhorse  marsh,  and  Missy  with  you, 
till  master  told  me  you'd  been  found,  and  he'd 
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lodged  you  here  !  What,  and  you  must  have 
got  on  an  i.sland,  sure  ?  And  Low  long  were 
you  in  the  hole  ?  Did  master  save  you,  Mrs. 
Dean  ?  But  you're  not  so  thin  —you've  not 
been  so  poorly,  have  you  ?" 

*'  Your  master  is  a  true  scoundrel !"  I  re- 
plied. ''  But  he  shall  answer  for  it.  He 
needn't  have  raised  that  tale — it  shall  all  be 
laid  bare !" 

•'  What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Zillah.  «  It's 
not  his  tale — they  tell  that  in  the  village — 
about  your  being  lost  in  the  marsh ;  and  I 
calls  to  Ecirnshavv,  when  I  come  in — " 

"  Eh,  they's  queer  things,  Mr.  Hareton, 
happened  since  I  went  oflP.  It's  a  sad  pity  of 
that  likely  young  lass,  and  cant  Nelly  Dean." 

"  He  stared.  I  thought  he  had  not  heard 
aught,  so  I  told  him  the  rumour. 

"  The  master  listened,  and  he  just  smiled  to 
himself,  and  said — 

"  '  If  they  have  been  in  the  marsh,  they  are 
out  now,  Zillah.     Nelly  Dean  is  lodged,  at  this 
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minute,  in  your  room.  You  can  tell  her  to 
flit,  when  you  go  up ;  here  is  the  key.  The 
bog-water  got  into  her  heaJ,  and  she  would 
have  run  home,  quite  flighty,  but  I  fixed  her, 
till  she  came  round  to  her  senses.  You  can 
bid  her  go  to  the  Grange,  at  once,  if  she  be 
able,  and  carry  a  message  from  me,  that  her 
young  lady  will  follow  in  time  to  attend  the 
Squire's  funeral.'" 

'*  Mr.  Edgar  is  not  dead  ?"  I  gasped.  <'  Oh  ! 
Zillah,  Zillah !" 

"  No,  no — sit  you  down,  my  good  mistress," 
she  replied,  '*  you're  right  sickly  yet.  He's 
not  dead :  Doctor  Kenneth  thinks  he  may  last 
another  day — I  met  him  on  the  road  and 
asked." 

Instead  of  sitting  down,  I  snatched  my  out- 
door things,  and  hastened  below,  for  the  way- 
was  free. 

On  entering  the  house,  I  looked  about  for 
some  one  to  give  information  of  Catherine. 

The  place  was  filled  with  suns!.ine,  and  the 
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door  stood  wide  open,  but  nobody  seemed  at 
hand. 

As  I  hesitated  whether  to  go  off  at  once,  or 
return  and  seek  ray  mistress,  a  slight  cough 
drew  my  attention  to  the  hearth. 

Linton  lay  on  the  settle,  sole  tenant,  sucking 
a  stick  of  sugar-candy,  and  pursuing  my  move- 
ments with  apathetic  eyes. 

"  Where  is  Miss  Catherine?"  I  demanded, 
sternly,  supposing  I  could  frighten  him  into 
giving  intelligence,  by  catching  him  thus, 
alone. 

He  sucked  on  like  an  innocent. 

"  Is  she  gone  ?"  I  said. 

'*  No,*'  he  replied  ;  "  she's  up  stairs — she's 
not  to  go  ;  we  wont  let  her." 

*'  You  wont  let  her,  little  idiot  1"  I  ex- 
claimed. "  Direct  me  to  her  room  immediately, 
or  I'll  make  you  sing  out  sharply." 

"  Papa  would  make  you  sing  out,  if  you  at- 
tempted to  get  there,"  he    answered.      "  He 
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says  I'm  not  to  be  soft  with  Catherine — she's 
my  wife,  and  it's  shameful  that  she  should 
wish  to  leave  me  !  He  says,  she  hates  rae,  and 
wants  me  to  die,  that  she  may  have  my  money, 
but  she  shan't  have  it;  and  she  shan't  go 
home !  she  never  shall !  she  may  cry,  and  be 
sick  as  much  as  she  pleases  !" 

He  resumed  his  former  occupation,  closing 
his  lids,  as  if  he  meant  to  drop  asleep. 

**  Master  Heathcliff,"  I  resumed,  "  have 
you  forgotten  all  Catherine's  kindness  to  you, 
last  winter,  when  you  affirmed  you  loved  her, 
and  when  she  brought  you  books,  and  sung 
you  songs,  and  came  many  a  time  through 
wind  and  snow  to  see  you  ?  She  wept  to  miss 
one  evening,  because  you  would  be  disap- 
pointed; and  you  felt  then,  that  she  was  a 
hundred  times  too  good  to  you  ;  and  now  you 
believe  the  lies  your  father  tells,  though  yoa 
know  he  detests  you  both  I  And  you  j  an 
him  against  her.  That's  fine  gratitude,  is  it 
not?" 
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The   corner,  of  Linton's  mouth  fell,  and  he 
took  the  sugar-candy  from  his  his  lips. 

"Did  she  come  to  Wuthering  Heights,  be- 
cause she  hated  you  ?"  I  continued.  **  Think 
for  yourself  !  As  to  your  money,  sha  does  not 
even  know  that  you  will  have  any.  And  you 
say  she's  sick ;  and  yet,  you  lewe  her  alone, 
up  there  in  a  strange  house  !  You,  wlio  have 
felt  what  it  is  to  be  so  neglected !  You  could 
pity  your  own  sufferings,  and  she  pitied  them, 
too,  but  you  won't  pity  hers!  I  shed  tears 
Master  Heathcliff,  you  see — an  elderly  woman, 
and  a  servant  merely —and  you,  after  pretend- 
ing such  affection,  and  having  reason  to  wor- 
ship her,  almost,  store  every  tear  you  have  for 
yourself,  and  lie  there  quite  at  ease.  Ah  ! 
you're  a  heartless,  selfish  boy  !" 

"I  can't  stay  with  her," he  answered  crossly. 
'*  I'll  not  stay,  by  myself.  She  cries  so  I  can't 
bear  it.  And  she  wont  give  over,  though  I 
say  111  call  my  father — I  did  call  him  once ; 
and  he  threatened  to  strangle  her,  if  she  was 
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not  quiet,  but  she  began  again,  the  instant  he 
left  the  room  ;  moaning  and  grieving,  all  night 
long,  though  I  screamed  for  vexation  that  I 
couldn't  sleep." 

*'  Is  Mr.  Heathcliff  out,"  I  inquired,  per- 
ceiving that  the  wretched  creature  had  no 
power  to  sympathise  with  his  cousin's  mental 
tortures. 

*'He's  in  the  court,"  he  replied,  ^'talking  to 
Doctor  Kenneth  who  says  uncle  is  dying,  truly, 
at  last — I'm  glad  for  I  shall  be  master  of  the 
Grange  after  him — and  Catherine  always  spoke 
of  it,  as  her  house.  It  isn't  hers!  It's  mine 
— papa  says  everything  she  has  is  mine.  All 
her  nice  books  are  mine — she  offered  to  give 
me  them,  and  her  pretty  birds,  and  her  pony 
Minny,  if  I  would  get  the  key  of  our  room, 
and  let  her  out :  but  I  told  her  she  had  nothing 
to  give,  they  were  all,  all  mine.  And  then 
she  cried,  and  took  a  little  picture  from  her 
neck,  nnd  said  I  should  have  that — two  pic- 
tures in  a  gold  case — on   one  side  her  mother, 
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and  on  the  other,  uncle,  when  they  were 
young.  That  was  yesterday — I  said  thei/  were 
mine,  too;  and  tried  to  get  them  from  her. 
The  spiteful  thing  wouldn't  let  me;  she  pusned 
me  off,  and  hurt  me.  I  shrieked  out — that 
frightens  her — she  heard  papa  comings  and  she 
broke  the  hinges,  and  divided  the  case  and 
gave  me  her  mother's  portrait ;  the  other  she 
attempted  to  hide ;  but  papa  asked  what  was 
the  matter  and  I  explained  it.  He  took  the 
one  I  had  away ;  and  ordered  her  to  resign 
hers  to  me;  she  refused,  and  he— he  struck 
her  down,  and  wrenched  it  off  the  chain,  and 
crushed  it  with  his  foot." 

"And  were  you  pleased  to  see  her  stnick  ?" 
I  asked :  having  my  designs  in  encoura^^ing  his 
talk. 

"  I  winked,^'  he  answered.  "  I  wink  to  see 
ray  father  strike  a  dog,  or  a  horse,  he  does  it 
so  hard — yet  I  was  glad  at  first — she  deserved 
punishing  for  pushing  me  :  but  when  papa  was 
gone,  she  made  me  come  to  the  window  and 
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showed  me  her  cheek  cut  on  the  inside,  against 
her  teeth,  and  her  mouth  filling  with  blood : 
and  then  she  gathered  up  the  bits  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  went  and  sat  down  with  her  face  to 
the  wall,  and  she  has  never  spoken  to  me 
since ;  and  I  sometimes  think  she  can't  speak 
for  pain.  I  don't  like  to  think  so  !  but  she's  a 
naughty  thing  for  crying  continually ;  and  she 
looks  so  pale  and  wild,  I'm  afraid  of  her !" 

"  And  you  can  get  the  key  if  you  choose  ?" 
I  said. 

*'  Yes,  when  I  am  up -stairs,^'  he  answered 
*'  but  I  can't  walk  up-stairs  now." 

"  In  what  apartment  is  it  ?"  I  asked. 

*'  Oh,  he  cried,  I  shant  tell  you  where  it  is ! 
It  is  our  secret.  Nobody,  neither  Hareton,  nor 
Zillah  are  to  know.  There  !  you've  tired  me — 
go  away,  go  away  !"  And  he  turned  his  face 
onto  his  arm,  and  shut  his  eyes,  again. 

I  considered  it  best  to  depart  without  seeing 
Mr.  Heathcliff;  and  bring  a  rescue  for  my 
young  lady,  from  the  Grange. 
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On  reaching  it  the  astonishment  of  my  fel- 
low servants  to  see  me,  and  their  joy  also,  was 
intense  ;  and  when  they  heard  that  their  little 
mistress  was  safe,  two  or  three  were  about  to 
hurry  up,  and  shout  the  news  at  Mr.  Edgar's 
door :  but  I  bespoke  the  announcement  of  it, 
myself. 

How  changed  I  found  him,  even  in  those 
few  days !  He  lay  an  image  of  sadness,  and 
resignation,  waiting  his  death.  Very  young 
he  looked :  though  his  actual  age  was  thirty- 
nine;  one  would  have  called  him  ten  years 
younger,  at  least.  He  thought  of  Catherine 
for  he  murmured  her  name.  I  touched  his 
hand,  and  spoke. 

*'  Catherine  is  coming,  dear  master  1"  I  whis- 
pered, "  she  is  alive,  and  well ;  and  will  be  here 
I  hope  to-night." 

I  trembled  at  the  first  effects  of  this  intel- 
ligence :  he  half  rose  up,  looked  eagerly  round 
the  apartment,  and  then  sunk  back  in  a  swoon. 

As  soon  as  he  recovered,  I  related  our  com- 
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pulsory  visit,  and  detention  at  the  Heights : 
I  said  HeathcliiF  forced  me  to  go  in,  which 
was  not  quite  true  ;  1  uttered  as  little  as  pos- 
sible against  Linton;  nor  did  I  describe  all 
his  father's  brutal  conduct — my  intentions 
being  to  add  no  bitterness,  if  I  could  help  it, 
to  his  already  overflowing  cup. 

He  divined  that  one  of  his  enemy's  purposes 
was  to  secure  the  personal  property,  as  well  as 
the  estate  to  his  son,  or  rather  himself;  yet 
why  he  did  not  wait  till  his  decease,  was  a 
puzzle  to  my  master ;  because  ignorant  how 
nearly  he,  and  his  nephew  would  quit  the 
world  together. 

However  he  felt  his  will  had  better  be  alter- 
ed— instead  of  leaving  Catherine's  fortune  at 
her  own  disposal,  he  determined  to  put  it  in 
the  hands  of  trustees,  for  her  use  during  life ; 
and  for  her  children,  if  she  had  any,  after  her. 
By  that  means,  it  could  not  fall  to  Mr.  Heath- 
cliflf  should  Linton  die. 

Having  received  his  orders,  I  despatched  a 
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man  to  fetch  the  attorney,  and  four  more,  pro- 
vided with  serviceable  weapons,  to  demand 
my  young  lady  of  her  jailer.  Both  parties 
were  delayed  very  late.  The  single  servant 
returned  first. 

He  said  Mr>  Green,  the  lawyer,  was  out 
when  he  arrived  at  his  house,  and  he  had  to 
wait  two  hours  for  his  re-entrance :  and  then 
Mr.  Green  told  him  he  had  a  little  business  in 
the  village,  that  must  be  done,  but  he  would 
be  at  Thrushcross  Grange  before  morning. 

The  four  men  came  back  unaccompanied, 
also.  They  brought  word  that  Catherine  was 
ill,  too  ill  to  quit  her  room,  and  Heathcliff 
would  not  suffer  them  to  see  her. 

I  scolded  the  stupid  fellows  well,  for  listen- 
ing to  that  tale,  which  I  would  not  carry  to 
my  master;  resolving  to  take  a  whole  bevy  up 
to  the  Heights,  at  daylight,  and  storm  it, 
literally,  unless  the  prisoner  were  quietly  sur- 
rendered to  us. 

Her  father  shall  see  her,  I  vowed,  and  vowed 

VOL.    II.  o 
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again,  if  that  devil  be  killed  on  his  own  door- 
stones,  in  trying  to  prevent  it ! 

Happily,  I  was  spared  the  journey,  and  the 
trouble. 

I  had  gone  down  stairs  at  three  o'clock  to 
fetch  a  jug  of  water  ;  and  w^as  passing  through 
tlie  hall,  with  it  in  my  hand,  when  a  sharp 
knock,  at  the  front  door,  Piade  me  jump. 

"  Oh  !  it  is  Green — I  said  recollecting  myself 
— only  Green,"  and  I  went  on,  intending  to 
send  somebody  else  to  open  it ;  but  the  knock 
was  repeated,  not  lou^^,  and  still  iniportunately. 

I  put  the  jug  on  the  bannister,  and  hasten- 
ed to  admit  him,  myself. 

The  harvest  moon  shone  clear  outside.  It 
was  not  the  attorney.  My  own  sweet  little  mis- 
tress sprung  on  my  neck  sobbing, 

"Ellen!  Ellen!  Is  papa  alive  ?" 

*'  Yes !"  I  cried,  ''  yes  my  angel  he  is!  God 
be  thanked,  you  are  safe  with  us  again  !" 

She  wanted  to  run,  breathless  as  she  was, 
up- stairs   to  Mr,    Linton's  room ;  but  I  com- 
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pelied  her  to  sit  down  on  a  chair,  and  made 
her  drink,  and  washed  her  pale  face,  chafing 
it  into  a  faint  colour  with  my  apron.  Then  I 
said  I  must  go  first,  and  tell  of  her  arrival  ; 
imploring  her  to  say,  she  should  be  happy, 
with  young  Heathcliff.  She  stared,  but  soon 
comprehending  why  I  counselled  her  to  utter 
the  falsehood,  she  assured  me  she  would  not 
complain. 

I  couldn't  abide  to  be  present  at  their  meet- 
ing. I  stood  outside  the  chajfiber-door,  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  hardly  ventured  near  the  bed, 
then. 

All  was  composed,  however ;  Catherine's 
despair  was  as  silent  as  her  father's  joy.  She 
supported  him  calmly,  in  appearance ;  and  he 
fixed  on  her  features  his  raised  eyes  that  seem- 
ed dilating  with  ecstasy. 

He  died  blissfully,  Mr.  Lockwood ;  he  died 
so,  kissing  her  cheek,  he  murmured, 

"  I  am  going  to  her,  and  you  darling  child 
ohall  come  to  us ;"  and  never  stirred  or  spok*^ 
o  3 
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again,  but  continued  that  rapt,  radiant  gaze, 
till  bis  pulse  imperceptibly  stopped,  and  his 
soul  departed.  None  could  have  noticed  the 
exact  minute  of  his  death,  it  was  so  entirely 
without  a  struggle. 

Whether  Catherine  had  spent  her  tears, 
or  whether  the  grief  were  too  weighty  to  let 
them  flow,  she  sat  there  dry-eyed  till  the  sun 
rose — she  sat  till  noon,  and  would  still  have 
remained,  brooding  over  that  death-bed,  but  I 
insisted  on  her  coming  away,  and  taking  some 
repose. 

It  was  well  I  succeeded  in  removing  her, 
for  at  dinner-time  appeared  the  lawyer,  hav- 
ing called  at  Wuthering  Heights  to  get  his 
instructions  how  to  behave.  He  had  sold  him- 
self to  Mr.  Heathcliff,  and  that  was  the  cause 
of  his  delay  in  obeying  my  master's  summons. 
Fortunately,  no  thought  of  worldly  affairs 
crossed  the  latter's  mind,  to  disturb  him,  after 
his  daughter's  arrival. 

Mr.   Green    took    upon    himself    to    order 
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everything  and  everybody  about  the  place. 
He  gave  all  the  servants  but  me,  notice  to  quit. 
He  would  have  carried  his  delegated  authority 
to  the  point  of  insisting  that  EJgar  Linton 
should  not  be  buried  beside  his  wife,  but  in 
the  chapel,  mih  his  family.  There  was  the 
will  however,  to  hinder  that,  and  my  loud 
protestations  against  any  infringement  of  its 
directions. 

The  funeral  was  hurried  over ;  Catherine, 
Mrs.  Linton  HeathclifF  now,  was  suffered  to 
stay  at  the  Grange,  till  her  father's  corpse  had 
quitted  it. 

She  told  me  that  her  anguish  had  at  last 
spurred  Linton  to  incur  the  risk  of  liberating 
her.  She  heard  the  men  1  sent,  disputing  at 
the  door,  and  she  gathered  the  sense  of  Heath- 
cliff's  answer.  It  drove  her  desperate — Linton, 
who  had  been  conveyed  up  to  the  little  par- 
lour soon  after  I  left,  was  terrified  into  fetch- 
ing the  key  before  his  father  re-ascended. 

He  had  the  cunning  to  unlock,  and  re-lock 
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the  door,  without  shutting  it ;  and  when  he 
should  have  gone  to  bed,  he  begged  to  sleep 
with  Hareton,  and  his  petition  was  granted, 
for  once. 

Catherine  stole  out  before  break  of  day. 
She  dare  not  try  the  doors,  lest  the  dogs  should 
raise  an  alarm;  she  visited  the  empty  cham- 
bers, and  examined  their  windows  ;  and,  lucki- 
ly, lighting  on  her  mother's,  she  got  easily  out 
of  its  lattice,  and  onto  the  ground,  by  means 
of  the  fir  tree,  close  by.  Her  accomplice  suf- 
fered for  his  share  in  the  escape,  notwithstand- 
ing his  timid  contrivances. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


The  evenino:  after  the  funeral,  my  young  lady 
and  I  were  seated  in  the  library ;  now  musing 
mournfully,  one  of  us  despairingly,  on  our 
loss;  now  venturing  conjectures  as  to  the 
gloomy  future. 

We  had  just  agreed  the  best  destiny  which 
could  await  Catherine,  would  be  a  permission 
to  continue  resident  at  the  Grange,  at  least, 
during  Linton's  life:  he  being  allowed  to  join 
her  there,  and  I  to  remain  as  housekeeper. 
I'hat  seemed  rather  too  favourable  an  arrange- 
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ment  to  be  hoped  for,  and  yet  I  did  hope,  and 
began  to  cheer  up  under  the  prospect  of  re- 
taining my  home,  and  my  employment,  and, 
above  all,  my  beloved  young  mistress,  when  a 
servant — one  of  the  discarded  ones,  not  yet  de- 
parted— rushed  hastily  in,  and  said,  *'  that  devil 
Heathcliff"  was  coming  through  the  court, 
should  he  fasten  the  door  in  his  face  ? 

If  we  had  been  mad  enough  to  order  that 
proceeding,  we  had  not  time.  He  made  no 
ceremony  of  knocking,  or  announcing  his 
name ;  he  was  master,  and  availed  himself  of 
the  master's  privilege  to  walk  straight  in, 
without  saying  a  word. 

The  sound  of  our  informant's  voice  directed 
him  to  the  library  :  he  entered;  and  motioning 
him  out,  shut  the  door. 

It  was  the  same  room  into  which  he  had 
been  ushered,  as  a  guest,  eighteen  years  be- 
fore :  the  same  moon  shone  through  the  win- 
dow ;  and  the  same  autumn  landscape  lay- 
outside.     We  had    not  yet  lighted   a   candle, 
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but  all  the  apartment  was  visible,  even  to  the 
portraits  on  the  wall — the  splendid  head  of 
Mrs.  Linton,  and  the  graceful  one  of  her  hus- 
band. 

Heathcliff  advanced  to  the  hearth.  Time 
had  little  altered  his  person  either.  There  was 
the  same  man ;  his  dark  face  rather  sallower, 
and  more  composed,  his  frame  a  stone  or  t'.vo 
heavier,  perhaps,  and  no  other  difference. 

Catherine  had  risen  with  an  impulse  to  dash 
out,  when  she  saw  him. 

"Stop!"  he  said,  arresting  her  by  the  arm. 
"  No  more  runnings  away  !  Where  would 
you  go  ?  I'm  come  to  fetch  you  home ;  and  I 
hope  you'll  be  a  dutiful  daughter,  and  not  en- 
courage my  son  to  further  disobedience.  I 
was  embarrassed  how  to  punish  him,  when  I 
discovered  his  part  in  the  business — he's  such 
a  cobweb,  a  pinch  would  annihilate  him — but, 
you'll  see  by  his  look  that  he  has  received 
his  due!  I  brought  him  down  one  eveninLr, 
the  day  before  yesterday,  and  just  set  him  in 
o  5 
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a  chair,  and  never  touched  him  afterwards.  I 
sent  Hareton  out,  and  we  had  the  room  to 
ourselves.  In  two  hours,  I  called  Joseph  to 
carry  him  up  again ;  and,  since  then,  my  pre- 
sence is  as  potent  on  his  nerves,  as  a  ghost ; 
and  I  fancy  he  sees  me  often,  though  I  am  not 
near,  Hareton  says  he  wakes  and  shrieks  in  the 
night  by  the  hour  together ;  and  calls  you  to 
protect  him  from  me;  and,  whether  you  like 
your  precious  mate  or  not,  you  must  come — 
he's  your  concern  now ;  I  yield  all  my  interest 
in  him  to  you." 

"  Why  not  let  Catherine  continue  here?"  I 
pleaded,  *'  and  send  Master  Linton  to  her. 
As  you  hate  them  both,  you'd  not  miss  them — 
they  can  only  be  a  daily  plague  to  your  un- 
natural heart." 

*'  Fm  seeking  a  tenant  for  the  Grange,"  he 
answered ;  "  and  I  want  my  children  about 
me,  to  be  sure — besides  that  lass  owes  me  her 
services  for  her  bread;  I'm  not  going  to  nur- 
ture her  in  luxury  and  idleness  after  Linton  is 
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gone.  Make  haste  and  get  ready  now.  And 
don't  oblige  me  to  compel  you.'^ 

*'  I  shall,"  said  Catherine.  **  Linton  is  all 
I  have  to  love  in  the  world,  and,  though  you 
have  done  what  you  could  to  make  him  hate- 
ful to  me,  and  me  to  him,  you  cannot  make  us 
hate  each  other !  and  I  defy  you  to  hurt  him 
when  I  am  by,  and  I  defy  you  to  frighten  me ." 

"  You  are  a  boastful  champion !"  replied 
Heathcliff;  **  but  I  don't  like  you  well  enough 
to  hurt  him — you  shall  get  the  full  benefit  of 
the  torment,  as  long  as  it  lasts.  It  is  not  I 
who  will  make  him  hateful  to  you  — it  is  his 
own  sweet  spirit.  He's  as  bitter  as  gall  at 
your  desertion,  and  its  consequences — don't 
expect  thanks  for  this  noble  devotion.  I  heard 
him  draw  a  pleasant  picture  to  Zillah  of  what 
he  would  do,  if  he  were  as  strong  as  I — the 
inclination  is  there,  and  his  very  weakness  will 
sharpen  his  wits  to  find  a  substitute  for 
strength." 

"  I  know  he  has  a  bad  nature,"  said  Cathe- 
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rine ;  "  he's  your  son.  But  I'm  glad  IVe  a 
better,  to  forgive  it ;  and  I  know  he  loves  me 
and  for  that  reason  I  love  him.  Mr.  Heath- 
cliff,  you  have  nobody  to  love  you ;  and,  how- 
ever miserable  you  make  us,  we  shall  still  have 
the  revenge  of  thinking  that  your  cruelty  rises 
from  your  greater  misery  !  You  are  miserable, 
are  you  not?  Lonely,  like  the  devil,  and 
envious  like  him  ?  Nobody  loves  you — nobody 
will  cry  for  you,  when  you  die  I  I  wouldn't 
be  you  !" 

Catherine  spoke  with  a  kind  of  dreary  tri- 
umph :  she  seemed  to  have  made  up  her  mind 
to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  her  future  family, 
and  draw  pleasure  from  the  griefs  of  her  ene- 
mies. 

"  You  shall  be  sorry  to  be  yourself  pre- 
sently," paid  her  father-in-law.  "  If  you  stand 
there  another  minute.  Begone,  witch,  and  get 
your  things." 

She  scornfully  withdrew. 

In  her  absence,  I  began  to  beg  for  Zillah's 
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place  at  the  Heights,  offering  to  resign  her 
mine ;  but  he  would  suffer  it  on  no  account. 
He  bid  me  be  silent,  and  then,  for  the  first 
time,  allowed  himself  a  glance  round  the  room, 
and  a  look  at  the  pictures.  Having  studied 
Mrs.  Linton,  he  said — 

"  I  shall  have  that  at  home.  Not  because  I 
need  it,  but—" 

He  turned  abruptly  to  the  fire,  and  con- 
tinued, with  what,  for  lack  of  a  better  word,  I 
must  call  a  smile — 

'*  I'll  tell  you  what  I  did  yesterday  !  1  got 
the  sextoD,  who  was  digging  Linton's  grave, 
to  remove  the  earth  off  her  coffin  lid,  and  I 
opened  it.  I  thought,  once,  I  would  have 
stayed  there,  when  I  saw  her  face  again — it  is 
hers  yet — he  had  hard  work  to  stir  me ;  but 
he  said  it  would  change,  if  the  air  blew  on  it, 
and  60  I  struck  one  side  of  the  coffin  loose — 
and  covered  it  up — not  Linton's  side,  damn 
him  I  I  wish  he'd  been  soldered  in  lead — and  I 
bribed  the  sexton  to   pull  it  away,  when  I'm 
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laid  there,  and  slide  mine  out  too,  I'll  have  it 
made  so,  and  then,  by  the  time  Linton  gets  to 
us,  he'll  not  know  which  is  which  !" 

"  You  were  very  wicked,  Mr.  HeathcllfF  1" 
I  exclaimed ;  "  were  you  not  ashamed  to  dis- 
turb the  dead  ?" 

•*  I  disturbed  nobody,  Nelly,"  he  replied ; 
"  and  I  gave  some  ease  to  myself.  I  shall  be 
a  great  deal  more  comfortable  now  ;  and  you'll 
have  a  better  chance  of  keeping  me  un- 
derground, when  I  get  there.  Disturbed  her? 
No !  she  has  disturbed  me,  night  and  day, 
through  eighteen  years — incessantly — remorse- 
lessly— till  yesternight — and  yesternight,  I  was 
tranquil.  I  dreamt  I  was  sleeping  the  last 
sleep,  by  that  sleeper,  with  my  heart  stopped, 
and  my  cheek  frozen  against  hers." 

"  And  if  she  had  been  dissolved  into  earth, 
or  worse,  what  would  you  have  dreamt  of 
then  ?"  I  said, 

'^  Of  dissolving  with  her,  and   being   more 
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happy  still !"  he  auswered.  "  Do  you  suppose 
I  dread  any  change  of  that  sort  ?  I  expected 
such  a  transformation  on  *  raising  the  lid,  but 
I'm  better  pleased  that  it  should  not  commence 
till  I  share  it.  Besides,  unless  I  had  received  a 
distinct  impression  of  her  passionless  features, 
that  strange  feeling  vrould  hardly  have  been 
removed.  It  began  oddly.  You  know,  I  was 
wild  after  she  died,  and  eternally,  from  dawn 
to  dawn,  praying  her  to  return  to  me — her 
spirit — I  have  a  strong  faith  in  ghosts ;  I  have 
a  conviction  that  they  can,  and  do  exist,  among 
us  ! 

**  The  day  she  was  buried  there  came  a  fall 
of  snow.  In  the  evening  I  went  to  the  church- 
yard. Il  blew  bleak  as  winter — all  round  was 
solitary :  I  didn't  fear  that  her  fool  of  a  hus- 
band would  wander  up  the  den  so  late — and 
no  one  else  had  business  to  bring  them  there. 

*'  Being  alone,  and  conscious  two  yards  of 
loose  earth  was  the  sole  barrier  between  us,  I 
said  to  myself — 
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"  *  I'll  have  her  in  ray  arms  again !  If  she 
be  cold,  ril  think  it  is  this  north  wind  that 
chills  me-,  and  if  she  be  motionless,  it  is  sleep.' 

"  I  got  a  spade  from  the  toolhouse,  and  be- 
gan to  delve  with  all  my  might — it  scraped 
the  coflSn  ;  I  fell  to  work  with  ray  hands;  the 
wood  commenced  cracking  about  the  screws,  I 
was  on  the  point  of  attaining  my  object,  when 
it  seemed  that  I  heard  a  sigh  from  some  one 
above,  close  at  the  edge  of  the  grave,  and 
bending  down. — '  If  I  can  only  get  this  off,' 
muttered,  *  I  wish  they  may  shovel  in  the 
earth  over  us  both  !'  and  I  wrenched  at  it  more 
desperately  still.  There  was  another  sigh, 
close  at  my  ear.  I  appeared  to  feel  the  warm 
breath  of  it  displacing  the  sleet-laden  wind. 
I  knew  no  living  thing  in  flesh  and  blood  w^as 
by— but  as  certainly  as  you  perceive  the  approach 
to  some  substantial  body  ia  the  dark,  though 
it  cannot  be  discerned,  so  certainly  I  felt  that 
Cathy  was  there,  not  under  me,  but  on  the 
earth. 
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*'  A  sudden  sense  of  relief  flowed,  from  my 
heart,  through  every  limb.  I  relinquished 
my  labour  of  agony,  and  turned  consoled  at 
once,  unspeakably  consoled.  Her  presence 
was  with  me ;  it  remained  while  I  re-filled  the 
grave,  and  led  me  home.  You  may  laugh,  if 
you  will,  but  I  was  sure  I  should  see  her  there. 
I  was  sure  she  was  with  me,  and  I  could  not 
help  talking  to  her. 

"  Having  reached  the  Heights,  I  rushed 
eagerly  to  the  door.  It  was  fastened ;  and,  I 
remember,  that  accursed  Earnshaw  and  my 
wife  opposed  my  entrance.  I  remember  stop- 
ping to  kick  the  breath  out  of  him,  and  then 
hurrying  up  stairs,  to  my  room,  and  hers — I 
looked  round  impatiently — I  felt  her  by  me — 
I  could  almost  see  her,  and  yet  I  could  not !  I 
ought  to  have  sweat  blood  then,  from  the  an- 
guish of  my  yearning,  from  the  fervour  of  my 
supplications  to  have  but  one  glimpse !  I  had 
not  one.  She  showed  herself,  as  she  often  was 
in  life,  a  devil  to  me  !     And,  since  then,  some- 
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times  more,  and  sometimes  less,  I've  been  the 
sport  of  that  intolerable  torture!  Infernal — 
keeping  my  nerves  at  such  a  stretch,  that,  if 
they  had  not  resembled  catgut,  they  would, 
long  ago,  have  relaxed  to  the  feebleness  of 
Linton's. 

*'  When  I  sat  in  the  house  with  Hareton,  it 
seemed  that  on  going  out,  1  should  meet  her ; 
when  I  walked  on  the  moors  I  should  meet  her 
coming  in.  When  I  went  from  home,  I  has- 
tened to  return,  she  must  be  somewhere  at  the 
Heights,  I  was  certain  !  And  when  I  slept  in 
her  chamber — I  was  beaten  out  of  that~I 
couldn't  lie  there ;  for  the  moment  I  closed  my 
eyes,  she  was  either  outside  the  window,  or 
sliding  back  the  panels,  or  entering  the  room, 
or  even  resting  her  darling  head  on  the  same 
pillow  as  she  did  when  a  child.  And  I  must 
open  my  lids  to  see.  And  so  I  opened  and 
closed  them  a  hundred  times  a-night — to  be 
always  disappointed  I  It  racked  me !  I've 
often  groaned  aloud,  till  that  old  rascal  Joseph, 
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no  doubt  believed  that  my  conscience  was  play- 
ing the  fiend  inside  of  me. 

**  Now  since  I've  seen  her,  I'm  pacified — a 
little.  It  was  a  strange  way  of  killing,  not  by 
inches,  but  by  fractions  of  hair-breadths,  to  be- 
guile me  with  the  spectre  of  a  hope,  through 
eighteen  years !" 

Mr.  Heathcliff  paused  and  wiped  his  fore- 
head— his  hair  clung  to  it,  wet  with  perspira- 
tion ;  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  red  embers  of 
the  fire;  the  brows  not  contracted,  but  raised 
next  the  temples,  diminishing  the  grim  aspect 
of  his  countenance,  but  imparting  a  peculiar 
look  of  trouble,  and  a  painful  appearance  of 
mental  tension  towards  one  absorbing  subject. 
He  only  half  addressed  me,  and  I  maintained 
silence — I  didn't  like  to  hear  him  talk  ! 

After  a  short  period,  he  resumed  his  medi- 
tation on  the  picture,  took  it  down,  and  leant 
it  against  the  sofa  to  contemplate  it  at  better 
advantage;    and  while  so   occupied  Catherine 
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entered,  announciag  that  she  was  ready,  when 
her  pony  should  be  saddled. 

"  Send  that  over  to-morrow,"  said  HeathclifF 
to  me,  then  turning  to  her  he  added,  "  You 
may  do  without  your  pony — it  is  a  fine  even- 
ing, and  you'll  need  no  ponies  at  Wuthering 
Heights,  for  what  journies  you  take,  your 
own  feet  will  serve  you — Come  along." 

*'  Good-bye,  Ellen  !"  whispered  my  dear  lit- 
tle mistress.  As  she  kissed  me,  her  lips  felt 
like  ice.  *'  Come  and  see  me  Ellen,  don't  for- 
get." 

''  Take  care  you  do  no  such  thing,  Mrs. 
Dean  !"  said  her  new  father.  "When  I  wish  to 
speak  to  you  I'll  come  here.  1  want  none  of 
your  prying  at  my  house !" 

He  signed  her  to  precede  him ;  and 
casting  back  a  look  that  cut  my  heart,  she 
obeyed. 

I  watched  them  from  the  window,  walk 
down  the  garden.     Heathcliff  fixed  Catherine's 
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arm  under  his,  though  she  disputed  the  act,  at 
first,  evidently,  and  with  rapid  strides,  he  hur- 
ried her  into  the  alley,  whose  trees  concealed 
them. 
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CHzVPTER  XVI. 


I  HAVE  paid  a  visit  to  the  Heights,  but  I  have 
not  seen  her  since  she  left;  Joseph  held  the 
door  in  his  band,  when  I  called  to  ask  after 
her,  and  wouldn't  let  me  pass.  He  said  Mrs. 
Linton  was  "  thrang,"  and  the  master  was  not 
in.  Zillah  has  told  me  something  of  the  way 
they  go  on,  otherwise  I  should  hardly  know  who 
was  dead,  and  who  living. 

She  thinks  Catherine,  haughty,  and  does  not 
like  her,  I  can  guess  by  her  talk.  My  young 
lady  asked   some   aid  of  her,   when  she   first 
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came,  but  Mr.  Heathcliff  told  her  to  follow 
her  own  business,  and  let  his  daughter-in-law 
look  after  herself,  and  Zillah  willingly  acqui- 
esced, being  a  narrow-minded  selfish  woman. 
Catherine  evinced  a  child's  annoyance  at  this 
neglect ;  repaid  it  with  contempt,  and  thus  en- 
listed my  informant  among  her  enemies,  as  se- 
curely as  if  she  had  done  her  some  great 
wrong. 

I  had  a  long  talk  with  Zillah,  about  six 
weeks  ago,  a  little  before  you  came,  one  day, 
when  we  foregathered  on  the  moor ;  and  this 
is  what  she  told  me. 

"  The  first  thing  Mrs.  Linton  did,"  she  said, 
"  on  her  arrival  at  the  Heights,  was  to  run  up- 
stairs \Nithout  even  wishing  good-evening  to 
me  and  Joseph  ;  she  shut  herself  into  Linton's 
room,  and  remained  till  morning — then,  while 
the  master  and  Earnshaw  were  at  breakfast, 
she  entered  the  house  and  asked  all  in  a  quiver 
if  the  doctor  might  be  sent  for  ?  her  cousin  was 
very  ill." 
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"  We  know  that !"  answered  Heathcliff, 
**  but  his  life  is  not  worth  a  farthing,  and  I 
won't  spend  a  farthing  on  him." 

"  But  I  cannot  tell  how  to  do,"  she  said, 
*'  and  if  nobody  will  help  me,  he'll  die  !" 

*'  Walk  out  of  the  room  !"  cried  the  master, 
"and  let  me  never  hear  a  word  more  about 
him !  None  here  care  what  becomes  of  him ; 
if  you  do,  act  the  nurse ;  if  you  do  not,  lock 
him  up  and  leave  him." 

Then  she  began  to  bother  me,  and  I  said 
I'd  had  enough  plague  with  the  tiresome  thing; 
we  each  had  our  tasks,  and  hers  was  to  wait 
on  Linton,  Mr.  Heathcliff  bid  me  leave  that 
labour  to  her. 

How  they  managed  together,  I  can't  tell. 
I  fancy  he  fretted  a  great  deal,  and  moaned 
hisseln,  night  and  day  ;  and  she  had  precious 
little  rest,  one  could  guess  by  her  white  face, 
and  heavy  eyes — she  sometimes  came  into  the 
kitchen  all  wildered  like,  and  looked  as  if  she 
would  fain  beg  assistance :  but  I  was  not  going 
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to  disobey  the  master — I  never  dare  disobey 
him,  Mrs.  Dean,  and  though  I  thought  it 
wrong  that  Kenneth  should  not  be  sent  for, 
it  was  no  concern  of  mine,  either  to  advise  or 
complain ;  and  I  always  refused  to  meddle. 

Once  or  twice,  after  we  had  gone  to  bed, 
I've  happened  to  open  my  door  again,  and 
seen  her  sitting  crying,  on  the  stairs'  top  ;  and 
then  I've  shut  myself  in,  quick,  for  fear  of 
being  moved  to  interfere.  I  did  pity  her  then, 
I'm  sure  ;  still  I  didn't  wish  to  lose  my  place, 
yOQ  know ! 

At  last,  one  night  she  came  boldly  into  my 
chamber,  and  frightened  me  out  of  my  wits,  by 
saying 

"  Tell  Mr.  Heathcliff  that  his  son  is  dying — 
I'm  sure  he  is,  this  time. — Get  up,  instantly, 
and  tell  him  I" 

Having  uttered  this  speech,  she  vanished 
again.  I  lay  a  quarter  of  an  hour  listening 
and  trembling — Nothing  stirred — the  house  was 
quiet. 

VOL.  II.  p 
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"  She's  mistaken,  I  said  to  myself.  He's  got 
over  it.  I  needn't  disturb  them."  And  I 
began  to  dose.  But  my  sleep  was  marred  a 
second  time,  by  a  sharp  ringing  of  the  bell — 
the  cnly  bell  we  have,  put  up  on  purpose  for 
Linton,  and  the  master  called  to  me,  to  see 
what  was  the  matter,  and  inform  them  that 
he  wouldn't  have  that  noise  repeated. 

"  I  delivered  Catherine's  message.  He  curs- 
ed to  himself,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  came  out 
with  a  lighted  candle,  and  proceeded  to  their 
room.  I  followed — ^Irs.  Heathcliff  was  seated 
by  the  bedside,  with  her  hands  folded  on  her 
knees.  Her  father-in-law  w^ent  up,  held  the 
light  to  Linton's  face,  looked  at  him,  and 
touched  him,  afterwards  he  turned  to  her. 

"*  Now— Catherine,'  he  said,  'how  do  you 
feeir 

"  She  was  dumb. 

*"How  do  you  feel,  Catherine?'  he  repeated. 

' "  He's  safe,  and  I'm  free,'  she  answered, 
*  I  should  feel  well— but,'  she  continued  with 
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a  bitterness  she  couldn't  conceal, 'You  have 
left  me  so  long  to  struggle  against  death, 
alone,  that  I  feel  and  see  only  death!  I  feel 
like  death  !' 

**  And  she  looked  like  it,  too !  I  gave  her  a 
little  wine.     Hareton  and  Joseph  who  had  been 
wakened  by  the  ringing,  and  the  sound  of  feet, 
and  heard  our  talk  from  outside,  now  entered. 
Joseph  was  fain,  I  believe,  of  the  lad's  removal : 
Hareton  seemed  a  thought   bothered,  though 
he  was  more  taken  up  with  staring  at  Cathe- 
rine than   thinking  of  Linton.      But  the  mas- 
ter bid  him  get  off  to   bed  again — we  didn't 
want  his  help.     He  afterwards  made   Joseph 
remove  the  body  to  his  chamber,  and  told  me 
to   return    to  mine,  and  Mrs.    Heathcliff  re- 
mained by  herself. 

**  In  the  morning,  he  sent  me  to  tell  her  she 
must  come  down  to  breakfast — she  had  un- 
dressed, and  appeared  going  to  sleep;  and 
said  she  was  ill ;  at  which  I  hardly  wondered. 
I  informed  Mr.  Heathcliff,  and  he  replied, 
p  3 
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"  'Well,  let  her  be  till  after  the  funeral; 
and  go  up  dow  and  then  to  get  her  what  is 
needful ;  and  as  soon  as  she  seems  better,  tell 
me.' 

Cathy  stayed  up- stairs  a  fortnight,  accord- 
ing to  Zillah,  who  visited  her  twice  a-day,  and 
would  have  been  rather  more  friendly,  but  her 
attempts  at  increasing  kindness  were  proudly 
and  promptly  repelled. 

Heath  cliff  went  up  once,  to  show  her  Lin- 
ton's will.  He  had  bequeathed  the  whole  of 
his,  and  what  had  been  her  moveable  property 
to  his  father.  The  poor  creature  was  threat- 
ened, or  coaxed  into  that  act,  during  her 
week's  absence,  when  his  uncle  died.  The 
lands,  being  a  minor  he  could  not  meddle  with. 
However,  Mr.  HeathclifF  has  claimed,  and  kept 
them  in  his  wife's  right,  and  his  also— I  sup- 
pose legally,  at  any  rate  Catherine,  destitute 
of  cash  and  friends,  cannot  disturb  his  pos- 
session. 

"  Nobody,"  said   Zillah,  **  ever   approached 
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her  door,  except  that  once,  but  I... and  nobody 
asked  anything  about  her.  The  first  occa- 
sion of  her  coming  down  into  the  house,  was 
on  a  Sunday  afternoon. 

"  She  had  cried  out,  when  I  carried  up  her 
^dinner  that  she  couldn't  bear  any  longer  being  in 
the  cold ;  and  1  told  her  the  master  was  going 
to  Thrushcross  Grange ;  and  Earnshaw  and  I 
needn't  hinder  her  from  descending;  so,  as 
soon  as  she  heard  Heathcliff's  horse  trot  off, 
she  made  her  appearance,  donned  in  black,  and 
her  yellow  curls  combed  back  behind  her  ears, 
as  plain  as  a  quaker,  she  couldn't  comb  them 
out. 

"  Joseph,  and  I  generally  go  to  chapel  on 
Sundays,  (the  Kirk,  you  know,  has  no  minis- 
ter, now,  explained  Mrs.  Dean,  and  they  call 
the  Methodists'  or  Baptists'  place,  I  can't  say 
which  it  is,  at  Gimmerton,  a  chapel.)  *'  Jo- 
seph had  gone,"  she  continued,  "but  I  thought 
proper  to  bide  at  home.  Young  folks  are  al- 
ways the  better  for  an  elder's  over-looking,  and 
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Hare  ton  with  all  his  bashfulness,  isn't  a  model 
of  nice  behaviour.  I  let  him  know  that  his 
cousin  would  very  likely  sit  with  us,  and  she 
had  been  always  used  to  see  the  Sabbath 
respected,  so  he  had  as  good  leave  his  guns, 
and  bits  of  in-door  work  alone,  while  she* 
stayed. 

"  He  coloured  up  at  the  news ;  and  cast  his 
eyes  over  his  hands  and  clothes.  The  train- 
oil,  and  gunpowder  were  shoved  out  of  sight 
in  a  minute.  I  saw  he  meant  to  give  her  his 
company ;  and  I  guessed,  by  his  way,  he 
wanted  to  be  presentable ;  so,  laughing,  as  1 
durst  not  laugh  when  the  master  is  by,  I  offer- 
ed to  help  him,  if  he  would,  and  joked  at  his 
confusion.  He  grew  sullen,  and  began  to 
swear. 

"  Now,  Mrs.  Dean,"  she  went  on,  seeing 
me  not  pleased  by  her  manner,  *'  you  happen 
think  your  young  lady  too  fine  for  Mr. 
Hareton,  and  happen  you're*  right — but,  I 
own,  I  should  love  well  to  bring  her  pride  a 
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frcg  lower.  And  what  will  all  her  learning 
apd  her  daintiness  do  for  her,  now  ?  She's  as 
poor  as  you,  or  I — poorer — I'll  be  bound,  you're 
saving — aad  I'm  doing  my  little  all,  that  road'' 

Hareton  allowed  Zillah  to  give  him  her  aid: 
and  she  flattered  him  into  a  good  humour  ;  so. 
when  Catherine  came,  half  forgetting  her 
former  insults,  he  tried  to  make  himself  agree- 
able, by  the  house-keeper's  account. 

"  Missis  walked  in,"  she  said,  "  as  chili  as 
an  icicle,  and  as  high  as  a  princess.  got  up 
and  offered  her  my  seat  in  the  arm«chair.  No, 
she  turned  up  her  nose  at  my  civility.  Earn- 
fihaw  rose  too,  and  bid  her  come  to  the  settle, 
and  sit  close  by  the  fire;  he  was  sure  she  was 
starved. 

''  *  I've  been  starved  a  month  and  more,'  she 
answered,  resting  on  the  word,  as  scornful  as 
she  couldo 

**  And  she  got  a  chair  for  herself,  and  placed 
it  at  a  distance  from  both  of  us. 

^  Having  sat  till  she  was  warm,  she  began 
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to  look  round,  and  discovered  a  number  of 
books  in  the  dresser ;  she  was  instantly  upon 
her  feet  again,  stretching  to  reach  them,  but 
they  were  too  high  up. 

"  Her  cousin,  after  watching  her  endeavours 
a  while,  at  last  summoned  courage  to  help 
her ;  she  held  her  frock,  and  he  filled  it  with 
the  first  that  came  to  hand. 

"  That  was  a  great  advance  for  the  lad — 
she  didn't  thank  him;  still,  he  felt  gratified 
that  she  had  accepted  his  assistance,  aud  ven- 
tured to  stand  behind  as  she  examined  them, 
and  even  to  stoop  and  point  out  what  struck 
bis  fancy  in  certain  old  pictures  which  they 
contained — nor  was  he  daunted  by  the  saucy 
style  in  which  she  jerked  the  page  from  his 
finger ;  he  contented  himself  with  going  a  bit 
farther  back,  and  looking  at  her,  instead  of 
the  book. 

"  She  continued  reading,  or  seeking  for 
something  to  read.  His  attention  became,  by 
degrees,  quite  centred  in  the  study  of  her 
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thick,  silky  curls — her  face  he  couldn't  see. 
and  she  couldn't  see  him.  And,  perhaps,  net 
quite  awake  to  what  he  did,  but  attracted  like 
a  child  to  a  candle,  at  last,  he  proceeded  from 
staring  to  touching ;  he  put  out  his  hand  and 
stroked  one  curl,  as  gently  as  if  it  were  a  bird. 
He  might  have  stuck  a  knife  into  her  neck, 
she  started  round  in  such  a  taking. 

"'Get  away,  this  moment!  How  dare  you 
touch  me  ?  Why  are  you  stopping  there  T  she 
cried,  in  a  tone  of  disgust.  '  I  can't  endure 
you !  I'll  go  up  stairs  again,  if  you  come 
near  me.' 

"  Mr.  Hareton  recoiled,  looking  as  foolish  as 
he  could  do ;  he  sat  down  in  the  settle,  very 
quiet,  and  she  continued  turning  over  her 
volumes,  another  half  hour — finally,  Earnshavv 
crossed  over,  and  whispered  to  me. 

"'Will  you  ask  her  to  read  to  us,  Zillah? 
Vm  stalled  of  doinsj  nauo^ht— and  I  do  like — I 
could  like  to  hear  her  !  dunnot  say  I  wanted  it, 
but  ask  of  yourseln.' 
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"  *  Mr.  Hareton  wishes  you  would  read  to 
us,  ma'am,'  I  said,  immediately.  *  He'd  take 
it  very  kind — he'd  be  much  obliged.' 

"  She  frowned ;  and,  looking  up,  answered, 

*' '  Mr.  Hareton,  and  the  whole  set  of  you 
will  be  good  enough  to  understand  that  I  re- 
ject any  pretence  at  kindness  you  have  the 
hypocricy  to  offer!  I  despise  you,  and  will 
have  nothing  to  say  to  any  of  you !  When  I 
would  have  given  my  life  for  one  kind  word, 
even  to  see  one  of  your  faces,  you  all  kept  off 
But  I  won't  complain  to  you!  I'm  driven 
down  here  by  the  cold,  not  either  to  amuse 
you,  or  enjoy  your  society.' 

"  '  What  could  I  ha'  done  ?'  began  Earn- 
shaw.     *  How  was  I  to  blame  ?' 

*' '  Oh !  you  are  an  exception,*  answered 
Mrs.  Heathcllff.  *  I  never  missed  such  a  con- 
cern as  you.' 

" '  But,  I  offered  more  than  once,  and 
asked,'  he  said,  kindling  up  at  her  pertness, 
*  I  asked  Mr.  Heathcliff  to  let  me  wake  for 
you — ' 
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^  '  Be  silent  I  I'll  go  out  of  doors,  or  any- 
where, rather  than  have  your  disagreeable  voice 
in  my  ear  !'  said  my  lady. 

"  Hareton  muttered,  she  might  go  to  hell, 
for  him  !  and  unslinging  his  gun,  restrained 
himself  from  his  Sunday  occupations,  no  longer. 

^'  He  talked  now,  freely  enough ;  and  she 
presently  saw  fit  to  retreat  to  her  solitude; 
but  the  frost  had  set  in,  and,  in  spite  of  her 
pride,  she  was  forced  to  condescend  to  our 
company,  more  and  more.  However,  I  took 
care  there  should  be  no  further  scorning  at  my 
good  nature — ever  since,  I've  been  as  stiflP  as 
herself — and  she  has  no  lover,  or  liker  among 
us — and  she  does  not  deserve  one — for,  let 
them  say  the  least  word  to  her,  and  she'll  curl 
back  without  respect  of  any  one  I  She'll  snap 
at  the  master  himself;  and,  as  good  as  dares 
him  to  thrash  her ;  and  the  more  hurt  she  gets, 
the  more  venomous  she  grows." 

At  firat,  on  hearing  this  account  from  Zillah, 
I  determined  to  leave  my  situation,  take  a  cot- 
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tage,  and  get  Catherine  to  come  and  live  witb 
me ;  but  Mr.  Heathcliff  would  as  soon  permit 
that,  as  he  would  set  up  Hareton  in  an  inde- 
pendent house ;  and  I  can  see  no  remedy,  at 
present,  unless  she  could  marry  again ;  and 
that  scheme,  it  does  not  come  within  my  prcH- 
vince  to  arrange." 

Thus  ended  Mrs.  Dean's  story.  Notwith- 
standing the  doctor's  prophecy,  I  am  rapidly 
recovering  strength,  and,  though  it  be  only  the 
second  week  in  January,  I  propose  getting  out 
on  horseback,  in  a  day  or  two,  and  riding  over 
to  Wuthering  Heights,  to  inform  my  landlord 
that  I  shall  spend  the  next  six  months  in  Lon- 
don; and,  if  he  likes,  he  may  look  out  for 
another  tenant  to  take  the  place,  after  October 
— I  would  not  pass  another  winter  here,  for 
much. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 


Yesterday  was  bright,  calm,  and  frosty.  I 
went  to  the  Heights  as  I  proposed ;  my  house- 
keeper entreated  me  to  bear  a  little  note  from 
her  10  her  young  lady,  and  I  did  not  refuse, 
for  the  worthy  woman  was  not  conscious  of 
anything  odd  in  her  request. 

The  front  door  stood  open,  but  the  jealous 
gate  was  fastened,  as  at  my  last  visit ;  I  knocked 
and  invoked  Earnshaw  from  among  the  garden 
beds;  he  unchained  it,  and  I  entered.  The 
fellow  is  as  handsome  a  rustic  as  need  be  seen. 
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I  took  particular  notice  of  him  this  time  ;  but 
then,  he  does  his  best,  apparently,  to  make  the 
least  of  his  advantages. 

I  asked  if  Mr.  HeathclifF  were  at  home? 
He  answered,  no ;  but  he  would  be  in  at  din- 
ner-time. It  was  eleven  o'clock,  and  I  an- 
nounced my  intention  of  going  in,  and  waiting 
for  him,  at  which  he  immediately  flung  down 
his  tools  and  accompanied  me,  in  the  office  of 
watchdog,  not  a^a  substitute  for  the  host. 

We  entered  together ;  Catherine  was  there, 
making  herself  useful  in  preparing  seme  vege- 
tables for  the  approaching  meal;  she  looked 
more  sulky,  and  less  spirited  than  when  I  had 
seen  her  firbt.  She  hardly  raised  her  eyes  to 
notice  me,  and  continued  her  employment  with 
the  same  disregard  to  common  forms  of  polite- 
ness, as  before ;  never  returning  my  bow  and 
good  morning,  by  the  slightest  acknowledg- 
ment. 

"  She  does  not  seem  so  amiable,"  I  thought. 
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"  as  Mrs.  Dean  would  persuade  me  to  believe. 
She's  a  beauty,  it  is  true ;  but  not  an  angel." 

Earnshaw  surlily  bid  her  remove  her  things 
to  the  kitchen. 

"  Remove  them  yourself,"  she  said ;  pushing 
them  from  her,  as  soon  as  she  had  done ;  and 
retiring  to  a  stool  by  the  window,  where  she 
began  to  carve  figures  of  birds  and  beasts,  out 
of  the  turnip  parings  in  her  lap. 

I  approached  her,  pretending  to  desire  a 
view  of  the  garden  ;  and,  as  I  fancied,  adroitly 
dropped  Mrs.  Dean's  note  onto  her  knee,  un- 
noticed by  Hareton — but  she  asked  aloud — 

"  What  is  that  ?"    And  chucked  it  oflf. 

"  A  letter  from  your  old  acquaintance,  the 
housekeeper  at  the  Grange,"    I  answered,  an- 
noyed at  her  exposing  my  kind  deed,  and  fear 
ful  lest  it  should  be  imagined  a  missive  of  my 
own. 

She  would  gladly  have  gathered  it  up,  at 
this  information,  but  Hareton  beat  her;    he 
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seized,  and  put  it  in  his  waistcoat,  saying  Mr. 
Heathcliff  should  look  at  it  first. 

Thereat,  Catherine  silently  turned  her  face 
from  us,  and,  very  stealthily,  drew  out  her 
pocket-handkerchief  and  applied  it  to  her 
eyes ;  and  her  cousin,  after  struggling  a 
while  to  keep  down  his  softer  feelings,  pulled 
out  the  letter  and  flung  it  on  the  floor  beside 
her  as  ungraciously  as  he  could. 

Catherine  caught,  and  perused  it  eagerly ; 
then  she  put  a  few  questions  to  me  concern- 
ing the  inmates,  rational  and  irrational,  of  her 
former  home ;  and  gazing  towards  the  hills, 
murmured  in  soliloquy. 

*'  I  should  like  to  be  riding  Minny  down 
there !  I  should  like  to  be  climbing  up  there 
— Oh  !  I'm  tired — I'm  stalled^  Hare  ton  I" 

And  she  leant  her  pretty  head  back  against 
the  sill,  with  half  a  yawn  and  half  a  sigh,  and 
lapsed  into  an  aspect  of  abstracted  sadness, 
neither  caring,  nor  knowing  whether  we  re- 
marked her. 
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"  Mrs.  Heathcliff,"  I  said,  after  sitting  some 
time  mute,  **  you  are  not  aware  that  I  am  an 
acquaintance  of  yours?  so  intimate,  that  I 
think  it  strange  you  won't  come  and  speak  to 
me.  My  housekeeper  never  wearies  of  talk- 
ing about  and  praisiag  you;  and  she'll  be 
greatly  disappointed  if  I  return  with  no  news 
of,  or  from  you,  except  that  you  received  her 
letter,  and  said  nothing  !" 

She  appeared  to  wonder  at  this  speech  and 
asked, 

"  Does  Ellen  like  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  very  well,"  I  replied  unhesitatingly. 

"You  must  tell  her,"  she  continued,  "  that 
I  would  answer  her  letter,  but  I  have  no 
materials  for  writing,  not  even  a  book  from 
which  I  might  tear  a  leaf" 

**No  books !"  I  exclaimed.  *' How  do  you 
contrive  to  live  here  without  them  ?  If  I  may 
take  the  liberty  to  inquire — Though  provided 
with  a  large  library,  I'm  frequently  very  dull 
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at  the  Grange — take  my  books  away,   and  I 
should  be  desperate !" 

"  I  was  always  reading,  when  I  had  them ;" 
said  Catherine,  "and  Mr.  Heathcliff  never 
reads ;  so  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  destroy 
my  books.  I  have  not  had  a  glimpse  of  one, 
for  weeks.  Only  once,  I  searched  through 
Joseph's  store  of  theology;  to  his  great  irrita- 
tion :  and  once,  Hareton,  1  came  upon  a  se- 
cret stock  in  your  room... some  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  some  tales  and  poetry ;  all  old 
friends — I  brought  the  last  here — and  you  ga- 
thered them,  as  a  magpie  gathers  silver  spoons, 
for  the  mere  love  of  stealing  I  They  are  of  no 
use  to  you — or  else  you  concealed  them  in  the 
bad  spirit,  that  as  you  cannot  enjoy  them,  no- 
body else  shall.  Perhaps  your  envy  counsel- 
led Mr.  Heathcliff  to  rob  me  of  my  treasures  ? 
But,  I've  most  of  them  written  on  my  brain 
and  printed  in  my  heart,  and  you  cannot  de- 
prive me  of  those !" 
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Earnshavv  blushed  crimsoD,  when  his  cousia 
made  this  revelation  of  his  private  literary  ac- 
cumulations, and  stammered  an  iadignant  de- 
nial of  her  accusations. 

"Mr.    Hareton  is  desirous  of  increasing  his 
amount  of  knowledge,"  I  said,   coming   to  his 
rescue.       "  He   is   not   enviovs  but  emulous  o 
your  attainments — He'll  be  a  clever  scholar  in 
a  few  years !" 

"And  he  wants  me  to  sink  into  a  dunce, 
meantime,"  answered  Catherine.  '*  Yes,  I  hear 
him  trying  to  spell  and  read  to  hiiiiself,  and 
pretty  blunders  he  makes  !  I  wish  you  would 
repeat  Chevy  Chase,  as  you  did  yesterday — It 
was  extremely  funny  !  I  heard  you. ..and  I 
heard  you  turning  over  the  dictionary,  to  seek 
out  the  hard  words,  and  then  cursing,  because 
you  couldn't  read  their  explanations  !" 

The  young  man  evidently  thought  it  too 
bad  that  he  should  be  lauohed  at  for  his  i^r- 
norance,  and  then  laughed  at  for  trying  to 
remove  it.      I  had  a  similar  notion,   and,    re- 
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membering  Mrs.  Dean's  anecdote  of  his  first 
attempt  at  enlightening  the  darkness  in  which 
he  had  been  reared,  I  observed, 

'*  But,  Mrs.  Heathcliff,  we  have  each  had  a 
commencement,  and  each  stumbled  and  tot- 
tered on  the  threshold,  and  had  our  teachers 
scorned,  instead  of  aiding  us,  we  should  stum- 
ble and  totter  yet." 

''  Oh  !"  she  replied,  '*  I  don't  wish  to  limit 
his  acquirements... still,  he  has  no  right  to  ap- 
propriate what  is  mine,  and  make  it  ridiculous 
to  me  with  his  vile  mistakes  and  mis-pronun- 
ciations !  Those  books,  both  prose  and  verse, 
were  consecrated  to  me  by  other  associations, 
and  I  hate  to  have  them  debased  and  profaned 
in  his  mouth  !  Besides,  of  all,  he  has  selected 
my  favourite  pieces  that  I  love  the  most  to  re- 
peat, as  if  out  of  deliberate  malice  !" 

Hareton's  chest  heaved  in  silence  a  minute  ; 
be  laboured  under  a  severe  sense  of  mortifica- 
tion and  wrath,  which  it  was  no  easy  task  to 
suppress. 
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I  rose,  and  from  a  gentlemanly  idea  of  re- 
lieving his  embarrassment,  took  up  my  station 
in  the  door-way  surveying  the  external  pros- 
pect, as  I  stood. 

He  followed  my  example,  and  left  the  room, 
but  presently  re-appeared,  bearing  half-a-dozen 
volumes  in  his  hands,  which  he  threw  into 
Catherine's  lap,  exclaiming, 

"  Take  them !  I  never  want  to  hear,  or  read, 
or  think  of  them  again  !" 

"  I  wont  have  them,  now  I"  she  answered. 
"I  shall  connect  them  with  you,  and  hate 
them :" 

She  opened  one  that  had  obviously  been 
often  turned  over,  and  read  a  portion  in  the 
drawling  tone  of  a  beginner  ;  then  laughed, 
and  threw  it  from  her. 

**  And  listen  !"  she  continued  provokingly, 
commencing  a  verse  of  an  old  ballad  in  the 
same  fashion. 

But  his  self-love  would  endure  no  further 
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torment — I  heard,  and  not  altogether 
provingly,  a  manual  check  given  to  her  saucy 
tongue — The  little  wretch  had  done  her  ut- 
most to  hurt  her  cousin's  sensitive  though 
uncultivated  feelings,  and  a  physical  argument 
was  the  only  m.ode  he  had  of  balancing  the 
account  and  repaying  its  effects  on  the  inflic- 
ter. 

He    afterwards    gathered    the    books    and 
hurled  them    on  the  fire.     I  read  in  his  coun- 
tenance what  anguish  it  was  to  offer  that  sa- 
crifice  to  spleen — I  fancied  that  as  they  con- 
sumed, he  recalled  the  pleasure  they  had  al- 
ready imparted ;    and   the   triumph,  and  ever 
increasing  pleasure    he   had    anticipated   from 
them — and  I  fancied,  I  guessed  the  incitement 
to  his  secret  studies,  also.     He  had  been  con- 
tent with  daily  labour  and  rough  animal  en- 
jyoments,   till    Catherine  crossed   his    path — 
Shame  at  her  scorn,  and  hope  of  her  approval 
were  his  first   prompters  to  higher  pursuits; 
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and  instead  of  guarding  him  from  one,  and 
winning  him  the  other,  his  endeavours  to  raise 
himself  had  produced  just  the  contrary  result. 

"Yes,  that's  all  the  good  that  such  a  brute 
as  you  can  get  from  them  !"  cried  Catherine, 
sucking  her  damaged  lip,  and  watching  the 
conflagration  with  indignant  eyes. 

"  You'd  better  hold  your  tongue,  now  !"  he 
answered  fiercely. 

And  his  agitation  precluding  further  speech, 
he  advanced  hastily  to  the  entrance,  where  I 
made  way  for  him  to  pass.  But,  ere  he  had 
crossed  the  door-stones,  Mr.  Heathcliff,  coming 
up  the  causeway,  encountered  him  and  laying 
hold  of  his  shoulder,  asked. 

''  What's  to  do  now,  my  lad  ?" 

*'  Naught,  naught  !"  he  said,  and  broke 
away,  to  enjoy  his  grief  and  anger  in  solitude. 

Heathcliff  gazed  after  him,  and  sif^hed. 

"It  will  be  odd,  if  I  thwart  myself  I"  he 
muttered,  unconscious  that  I  was  behind  him. 
"But,  when  I  look  for  liia  father  in  his  face, 
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I  find  her  every  day  more !  How  the  devil 
is  he  so  like?  I  can  hardly  bear  to  see 
him." 

He  bent  his  eyes  to  the  ground,  and  walked 
moodily  in.  There  was  a  restless,  anxious 
expression  in  his  countenance,  I  had  never  re- 
marked there  before,  jvnd  he  looked  sparer  in 
person. 

His  daughter-in-law  on  perceiving  him 
through  the  window,  immediately  escaped  to 
the  kitchen,  so  that  I  remained  alone. 

"  I'm  glad  to  see  you  out  of  doors  again, 
Mr.  Lock  wood,"  he  said  in  reply  to  my  greet- 
ing, "  from  selfish  motives  partly,  I  don't  think 
1  could  readily  supply  your  loss  in  this  desola- 
tion. I've  wondered,  more  than  once,  what 
brought  you  here." 

"  An  idle  whim,  I  fear  sir,"  was  my  answer, 
'^or  else  an  idle  whim  is  going  to  spirit  me 
away — I  shall  set  out  for  London,  next  week, 
and  I  must  give  you  warning,  that  I  feel  no 
disposition  to  retain  Thrushcross  Grange,  be- 
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yond  the  twelvemonths  1  agreed  to  rent  it. 
I  believe  I  shall  not  live  there  any  more. 

"  Oh,  indeed !  you're  tired  of  being  banished 
from  the  world,  are  you?"  he  said.  *'  But,  if 
you  be  coming  to  plead  off  paying  for  a  place, 
you  won't  occupy,  your  journey  is  useless — I 
never  relent  in  exacting  my  due,  from  any 
one.^' 

"  I'm  coming  to  plead  off  nothing  about  it  !*' 
I  exclaimed,  considerably  irritated.  **  Should 
you  wish  it,  I'll  settle  with  you  now,"  and  I 
drew  my  notebook  from  my  pocket. 

"  No,  no,"  he  replied  coolly,  "  you'll  leave 
sufficient  behind,  to  cover  your  debts,  if  you 
fail  to  return... I'm  not  in  such  a  hurry — sit 
down  and  take  your  dinner  with  us — a  guest 
that  is  safe  from  repeating  his  visit,  can  gene- 
rally be  made  welcome — Catherine !  bring  the 
things  in — where  are  you  ?" 

Catherine  re- appeared,  bearing  a  tray  of 
knives  and  forks. 

VOL,    II,  Q 
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*' You  may  get  your  dinner  with  Joseph,'* 
muttered  HeathcliiF  aside,  "  and  remain  in  the 
kitchen  till  he  is  gone.'* 

She  obeyed  his  directions  very  punctually — 
perhaps  she  had  no  temptation  to  transgress. 
Living  among  clowns  and  misanthropists,  she 
probably  cannot  appreciate  a  better  class  of 
people,  when  she  meets  them. 

With  Mr.  HeathcliiF,  grim  and  saturnine, 
en  one  hand,  and  Hareton  absolutely  dumb, 
on  the  other,  I  made  a  somew^hat  cheerless 
meal,  and  bid  adieu  early — I  would  have  de- 
parted by  the  back  way  to  get  a  last  glimpse 
of  Catherine,  and  annoy  old  Joseph ;  but 
Hareton  received  orders  to  lead  up  my  horse, 
and  my  host  himself  escorted  me  to  the  door, 
so  I  could  not  fulfil  my  wish.    • 

"  How  dreary  life  gets  over  in  that 
house ! '  I  reflected,  while  riding  dow^n  the 
road.  *'  What  a  realization  of  something  more 
romantic  than  a  fairy  tale  it  would  have  been 
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for  Mrs.  Linton  Heathcliff,  had  she  and  I 
struck  up  an  attachment,  as  her  good  nurse 
desired,  and  migrated  together,  into  the  stir- 
ring atmosphere  of  the  town !" 


Q  3 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 


1802. — This  September,  I  was  invited  to  de- 
vastate the  moors  of  a  friend,  in  the  North ; 
and,  on  my  journey  to  his  abode,  I  unexpect- 
edly came  within  fifteen  miles  of  Gimmerton. 
The  hostler,  at  a  roadside  public-house,  was 
holding  a  pail  of  water  to  refresh  my  horses, 
when  a  cart  of  very  green  oats,  newly  reaped, 
passed  by,  and  he  remarked — 

"  Yon's  frousjh  Gimmertou,  nah !  They're 
alias  three  wick'  after  other  folk  wi'  ther  har- 
vest." 
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"  Gimmerton?"  I  repeated,  my  residence  in 
that  locality  had  already  grown  dim  and 
dreamy.  "  Ah  !  I  know  !  IIow  far  is  it  from 
this?' 

'^  Happen  fourteen  mile'  o'er  th'  hills,  and  a 
rough  road,"  he  answered. 

A  sudden  impulse  seized  me  to  visit  Thrush- 
cross  Grange.  It  was  scarcely  noon,  and  1 
conceived  that  I  might  as  well  pass  the  night 
under  my  own  roof,  as  in  an  inn.  Besides,  I 
could  spare  a  day  easily,  to  arrange  matters 
with  my  landlord,  and  thus  save  myself  the 
trouble  of  invading  the  neighbourhood  again. 

Having  rested  a  while,  I  directed  my  servant 
to  inquire  the  way  to  the  village ;  and,  with 
great  fatigue  to  our  beasts,  we  managed  the 
distance  in  some  three  hours. 

I  left  him  there,  and  proceeded  down  the 
valley  alone.  The  grey  church  looked  greyer, 
and  the  lonely  churchyard  lonelier.  I  di^tin- 
■guished  a  moor  sheep  cropping  the  short  turf 
on  the  graves.     It  was  sweet,  warm  weather 
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— too  warm  for  travelling;  but  the  heat  did 
not  hinder  me  from  enjoying  the  delightful 
scenery  above  and  below  ;  had  I  seen  it  nearer 
A^ugust,  I'm  sure  it  would  have  tempted  me  to 
waste  a  month  among  its  solitudes.  In  winter, 
nothing  more  dreary,  in  summer,  nothing 
more  divine,  than  those  glens  shut  in  by  hills, 
and  those  bluff,  bold  swells  of  heath. 

I  reached  the  Grange  before  sunset,  and 
knocked  for  admittance ;  but  the  family  had  re- 
treated into  the  back  premises,  I  judged  by  one 
thin,  blue  wreath  curling  from  the  kitchen 
chimney,  and  they  did  not  hear. 

I  rode  into  the  court.  Under  the  porch,  a 
girl  of  nine  or  ten,  sat  knitting,  and  an  old 
woman  reclined  on  the  horse- steps,  smoking  a 
meditative  pipe. 

'*  Is  Mrs.  Dean  within  ?"  I  demanded  of  the 
dame. 

"  Mistress'  Dean  ?  Nay  !"  she  answered, 
**  shoo  doesn't  bide  here ;  shoe's  up  at  th* 
Heights." 
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"  Are  you  the  housekeeper,  then  ?  '*  I  con- 
tinued. 

"  Eea,  Aw  keep  th'  hause,"  she  replied. 

**  Well,  Pin  Mr.  Lockwood,  the  master — 
Are  there  any  rooms  to  lodge  me  in,  I  wonder? 
I  wish  to  stay  here  all  night" 

**  T'  maister !  "  she  cried  in  astonishment, 
"  Whet,  whoiver  knew  yah  wur  coming  ?  Yah 
sud  ha'  send  »vord  !  They's  novvt  norther  dry  — 
nor  mensful  abaht  t'  place — nowt  there  ia  n't !' 

She  threw  down  her  pipe  and  bustled  in, 
■  the  girl  followed,  and  I  entered  too  ;  soon  per- 
ceiving that  her  report  was  true,  and,  more- 
over, that  I  had  almost  upset  her  wits  by  my 
unwelcome  apparition. 

I  bid  her  be  composed — I  would  go  out  for 
a  walk ;  and,  meantime,  she  must  try  to  pre- 
pare a  corner  of  a  sitting-room  for  me  to  sup 
in,  and  a  bed-room  to  sleep  in — Xo  sweeping 
and  dusting,  only  good  fires  and  dry  sheets 
were  necessary. 

She  seemed  willing  to  do  her  best ;  though 
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she  thrust  the  hearth-brush  into  the  grates 
in  mistake  for  the  poker ;  and  mal -appropriated 
several  other  articles  of  her  craft ;  but  I  retired, 
confiding  in  her  energy  for  a  resting-place 
against  my  return. 

Wuthering  Heights  was  the  goal  of  my  pro- 
posed excursion.  An  after-thought  brought 
me  back,  when  I  had  quitted  the  court. 

"  All  well  at  the  Heights  ?"  I  enquired  of 
the  woman. 

**  Eea,  f  r  owt  Ee  knaw  !"  she  answered, 
skurrying  away  with  a  pan  of  hot  cinders. 

I  would  have  asked  why  Mrs.  Dean  had 
deserted  the  Grange ;  but  it  was  impossible  to 
delay  her  at  such  a  crisis,  so,  I  turned  away 
and  made  my  exit,  rambling  leisurely  along 
with  the  glow  of  a  sinking  sun  behind,  and  the 
mild  glory  of  a  rising  moon  in  front ;  one 
fading,  and  the  other  brightening,  as  1  quitted 
the  park,  and  climbed  the  stony  by-road 
branching  off  to  Mr.  Heathcliff's  dwelling. 

Before  I  arrived  in  sight  of  it,  all  that  re- 
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mained  of  day  was  a  beamless,  amber  light 
along  the  west ;  but  I  could  see  every  pebble 
on  the  path,  and  every  blade  of  grass  by  that 
splendid  moon. 

I  had  neither  to  climb  the  gate,  nor  to 
knock — it  yielded  to  my  hand. 

That  is  an  improvement !  I  thought.  And 
I  noticed  another,  by  the  aid  of  my  nostrils ;  a 
fragrance  of  stocks  and  wall  flowers,  wafted  on 
the  air,  from  amongst  the  homely  fruit  trees. 

Both  doors  and  lattices  were  open  ;  and, 
yet,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  a  coal  district,  a 
fine,  red  fire  illumined  the  chimney ;  the  com- 
fort which  the  eye  derives  from  it,  renders  the 
extra  heat  endurable.  But  the  house  of 
Wuthering  Heights  is  so  large,  that  the  in- 
mates have  plenty  of  space  for  withdrawing 
out  of  its  influence;  and,  accordingly,  what 
inmates  there  were  had  stationed  themselves 
not  far  from  one  of  the  windows.  I  could 
both  see  them  and  hear  them  talk  before  I 
entered;   and,  looked  and  listened  in  conse- 
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quence,  being  moved  thereto  by  a  mingled 
sense  [of  curiosity,  and  envy  that  grew  as  I 
lingered. 

'^  Qon-trary ! "  said  a  voice,  as  sweet  as  a 
silver  bell — "That  for  the  third  time,  you 
dunce !  I'm  not  going  to  tell  you,  again — Re- 
collect, or  I  pull  your  hair !" 

"Contrary,  then,"  answered  another,  in 
deep,  but  softened  tones.  "  And  now,  kiss  me, 
for  minding  so  well." 

'^  No,  read  it  over  first  correctly,  without  a 
single  mistake." 

The  male  speaker  began  to  read — he  was  a 
young  man,  respectably  dressed,  and  seated  at 
a  table,  having  a  book  before  him.  His  hand* 
some  features  glowed  with  pleasure,  and  his 
eyes  kept  impatiently  wandering  from  the  page 
to  a  small  white  hand  over  his  shoulder,  which 
recalled  bim  by  a  smart  slap  on  the  cheek, 
whenever  its  owner  detected  such  signs  of  in- 
attention. 

Its  owner  stood  behind;  her  light  shining 
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ringlets  blending,  at  intervals,  with  his  brown 
locks,  as  she  bent  to  superintend  his  studies ; 
and  her  face — it  was  lucky  he  could  not  see 
her  face,  or  he  would  never  have  been  so  steady 
— I  could,  and  I  bit  my  lip,  in  spite,  at  having 
thrown  away  the  chance  I  might  have  had,  of 
doing  something  besides  staring  at  its  smiting 
beauty. 

The  task  was  done,  not  free  from  further 
blunders,  but  the  pupil  claimed  a  reward  and 
received,  at  least  five  kisses,  which,  however, 
he  generously  returned.  Then,  they  came  to 
the  door,  and  from  their  conversation,  I  judged 
they  were  about  to  issue  out  and  have  a  walk 
on  the  moors.  I  supposed  I  should  be  con- 
demned in  Hareton  Earashaw's  heart,  if  not 
by  his  mouth,  to  the  lowest  pit  in  the  infernd 
regions  if  1  showed  my  unfortunate  person  in 
his  neighbourhood  then,  and  feeling  very  mean 
and  malignant,  I  skulked  round  to  seek  refuge 
in  the  kitchen. 

There,  was  unobstructed  admittance  on  that 
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side  also ;  and,  at  the  door,  sat  my  old  friend, 
Nelly  Dean,  sewing  and  singing  a  song,  which 
was  often  interrupted  from  within,  by  harsh 
words  of  scorn  and  intolerance,  uttered  in  far 
from  musical  accents. 

"  Aw'd  rayther,  by  th'  haulf,  hev  'em  swear- 
ing i'  my  lugs  frough  morn  tuh  neeght,  nur 
hearken  yah,  hahsiver !"  said  the  tenant  of  the 
kitchen,  in  answer  to  an  unheard  speech  of 
Nelly's.  *'  It's  a  blazing  shaime,  ut  Aw  can- 
nut  oppen  t'  Blessed  Book,  bud  yah  set  up 
them  glories  tuh  sattan,  un'  all  t'  flay  some 
wickednesses  ut  iver  wer  born  intuh  t'  warld ! 
Oh !  yah're  a  raight  nowt ;  un'  shoo's  another ; 
un'  that  poor  lad  'uU  be  lost,  at  ween  ye.  Poor 
lad  1"  he  added,  with  a  groan ;  *'  he's  witched, 
Aw'm  sartin  on't!  O,  Lord,  judge  'em,  fur 
they's  norther  law  nur  justice  amang  wer 
rullers!" 

"  No !  or  we  should  be  sitting  in  flaming 
fagots,  I  suppose,"  retorted  the  singer.  "  But 
wisht,  old  man,  and  read  your  Bible,  like  a 
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christian,  and  never  mind  me.  This  is  'Fairy 
Annie's  Wedding  '—a  bonny  tune — it  goes  to 
a  dance." 

Mrs.  Dean  was  about  to  recommence,  when 
I  advanced,  and  recognising  me  directly,  she 
jumped  to  her  feet,  crying — 

"  Why,  bless  you,  Mr.  Lockwood !  How 
could  you  think  of  returning  in  this  way  ? 
All's  shut  up  at  Thrushcross  Grange.  You 
should  have  given  us  notice  !" 

"  I've  arranged  to  be  accommodated  there, 
for  as  long  as  I  shall  stay,"  I  answered.  *'  I 
depart  again  to-morrow.  And  how  are  you 
transplanted  here,  Mrs.  Dean?  tell  me  thati" 

"  Zillah  left,  and  Mr.  HeathcliiF  wished  me 
to  come,  soon  after  you  went  to  London,  and 
stay  till  you  returned.  But,  step  in,  pray  ! 
Have  you  walked  from  Gimmerton  this  even, 
ing?"     . 

"  From  the  Grange,"  I  replied  ;  "  and,  while 
they  make  me  lodging  room  there,  I  want  to 
finish  my  business  with  your  master,  because 
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I  don't  think  of  having  another  opportunity 
in  a  hurry." 

**  What  business,  sir  ?''  said  Nelly,  conduct- 
ing me  into  the  house.  "  He's  gone  out,  at 
present,  and  wont  return  soon." 

*'  About  the  rent,"  I  answered. 

''*  Oh !  then  it  is  with  Mrs.  Heathcliff  you 
must  settle,"  she  observed,  "  or  rather  with 
me.  She  has  not  learnt  to  manage  her  affairs 
yet,  and  I  act  for  her ;  there's  nobody  else." 

I  looked  surprised. 

''Ah!  you  have  not  heard  of  Heathcliff 's 
death,  I  see  !"  she  continued. 

"  Heathcliff"  dead?"  I  exclaimed,  astonished. 
**  How  long  ago?" 

"  Three  months  since — but,  sit  down,  and 
let  me  take  your  hat,  and  I'll  tell  you  all  about 
it.  Stop,  you  have  had  nothing  to  eat,  have 
you  ?" 

**  I  want  nothing.  I  have  ordered  supper  at 
home.  You  sit  down  too.  I  never  dreamt  ot 
his  dying  !   Let  me  hear  how  it  came  to  pass  • 
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You  say  you  don't  expect  them  back  for  some 
time — the  young  people  ?' ' 

"  No — I  have  to  scold  them  every  evening, 
for  their  late  rambles — but  they  don't  care  for 
me.  At  least,  have  a  drink  of  our  old  ale— it 
will  do  you  good — you  seem  weary." 

She  hastened  to  fetch  it,  before  I  could  re- 
fuse, and  I  heard  Joseph  asking,  whether  "  it 
warn't  a  crying  scandal  that  she  should  have 
fellies  at  her  time  of  life  ?  And  then,  to  get 
them  jocks  out  uh  t'  Maister's  cellar !  He  fair 
shaamed  to  'bide  still  and  see  it." 

She  did  not  stay  to  retaliate,  but  re-entered, 
in  a  minute,  bearing  a  reaming,  silver  pint, 
whose  contents  I  lauded  with  becoming  ear- 
nestness. And  afterwards  she  furnished  me 
with  the  sequel  of  Heathcliff's  history.  He 
had  a  "  queer  "  end,  as  she  expressed  it. 

"  I  was  summoned  to  Wuthering  Heights, 
within  a  fortnight  of  your  leaving  us,"  she 
said ;  "  and  I  obeyed  joyfully,  for  Catherine's 
sake. 
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'*  My  first  interview  with  her  grieved  and 
shocked  me !  she  had  altered  so  much  since 
our  separation,  Mr.  Heathcliff  did  not  explain 
his  reasons  for  taking  a  new  mind  about  my 
coming  here ;  he  only  told  me  he  wanted  me, 
and  he  was  tired  of  seeing  Catherine,  I  must 
make  the  little  parlour  my  sitting  room,  and 
keep  her  with  me.  It  was  enough  if  he  were 
obliged  to  see  her  once  or  twice  a  day. 

"  She  seemed  pleased  at  this  arrangement ; 
and,  by  degrees,  I  smuggled  over  a  great  num- 
ber of  books,  and  other  articles,  that  had 
formed  her  amusement  at  the  Grange;  and 
flattered  myself  we  should  get  on  in  tolerable 
comfort. 

"  The  delusion  did  not  last  long.  Cathe- 
rine, contented  at  first,  in  a  brief  space  grew 
irritable  and  restless.  For  one  thing,  she  was 
forbidden  to  move  out  of  the  garden,  and  it 
fretted  her  sadly  to  be  confined  to  its  narrow 
bounds,  as  Spring  drew  on — for  another,  in 
following  the  house,  I  was  forced  to  quit  her 
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frequently,  and  she  complained  of  loneliness ; 
she  preferred  quarrelling  with  Joseph  in  the 
kitchen,  to  sitting  at  peace  in  her  solitude. 

"I  did  not  mind  their  skirmishes;  but 
Hareton  was  often  oblia:ed  to  seek  the  kit- 
chen  also,  when  the  master  wanted  to  have  the 
house  to  himself;  and,  though,  in  the  begin- 
ning, she  either  left  it  at  his  approach,  or 
quietly  joined  in  my  occupations,  and  shunned 
remarking,  or  addressing  him — and  though  he 
was  always  as  sullen  and  silent,  as  possible — 
after  a  while,  she  changed  her  behaviour,  and 
became  incapable  of  letting  him  alone.  Talk- 
ing at  him;  commenting  on  his  stupidity  and 
idleness ;  expressing  her  wonder  how  he  could 
endure  the  life  he  lived — how  he  could  sit  a 
whole  evening  staring  into  the  fire,  and  dozing. 

"*  He's  just  like  a  dog,  is  he  not,  Ellen?' 
she  once  observed,  "  or  a  cart-horse  ?  He  does 
his  work,  eats  his  food,  and  sleeps,  eternally ! 
What  a  blank,  dreary  mind  he  must  have  !   Do 
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you  ever  dream,   Hareton  ?     And,  if  you  do, 
what  is  it  about  ?   But,  you  can't  speak  to  me  !' 

"  Then  she  looked  at  him ;  but  he  would  nei- 
ther open  his  mouth,  nor  look  again. 

"  *  He's  perhaps,  dreaming  now,'  she  con- 
tinued. '  He  twitched  his  shoulder  as  Juno 
twitches  hers.     Ask  him,  Ellen." 

"  *Mr.  Hareton  will  ask  the  master  to  send 
you  up  stairs,  if  you  don't  behave!'  I  said. 
He  had  not  only  twitched  his  shoulder,  but 
clenched  his  fist,  as  if  tempted  to  use  it. 

"  *  I  know  why  Hareton  never  speaks,  when 
I  am  in  the  kitchen,'  she  exclaimed,  on  an- 
other occasion.  *  He  is  afraid  I  shall  laugh 
at  him.  Ellen,  what  do  you  think  ?  He  began 
to  teach  himself  to  read  once ;  and,  because  I 
laughed,  he  burned  his  books,  and  dropped  it — 
was  he  not  a  fool  ?' 

i(  s  'VVere  not  you  naughty  ?'  I  said  ;  ^  answer 
me  that.' 

"  '  Perhaps  I  was,'  she  went  on,  '  but  I  did 
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not  expect  hira  to  be  so  silly.  Hareton,  if  I 
gave  you  a  book,  would  you  take  it  now  ?  I'll 
try !' 

"  She  placed  one  she  had  been  perusing  on 
his  hand ;  he  flung  it  oiF,  and  muttered,  if  she 
did  not  give  over,  he  would  break  her  neck. 

"  '  Well  1  shall  put  it  here/  she  said,  *  in  the 
table  drawer,  and  I'm  going  to  bed.' 

"  Then  ahe  whispered  me  to  watch  whether 
he  touched  it,  and  departed.  But  he  would  not 
come  near  it,  and  so  I  informed  her  in  the 
morning,  to  her  great  disappointment.  I  saw 
she  was  sorry  for  his  persevering  sulkiness  and 
indolence — her  conscience  reproved  her  for 
frightening  him  off  improving  himself — she 
had  done  it  effectually. 

But  her  ingenuity  was  at  work  to  remedy 
the  injury ;  while  I  ironed,  or  pursued  other 
stationary  employments  I  could  not  well  do  in 
in  the  parlour — she  would  bring  some  pleasant 
volume,  and  read  it  aloud  to  me.  When  Hare- 
ton  was  there,  she  generally  paused  in  an  in- 
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teresting  part,  and  left  the  book  lying  about — 
that  she  did  repeatedly ;  but  he  was  as  obsti- 
nate as  a  mule,  and,  instead  of  snatching  at  her 
bait,  in  wet  weather  he  took  to  smoking  with 
Joseph,  and  they  sat  like  automatons,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  fire,  the  elder  happily  too  deaf 
to  understand  her  wicked  nonsense,  as  he 
would  have  called  it,  the  younger  doing  his 
best  to  seem  to  disregard  it.  On  fine  evenings 
the  latter  followed  his  shooting  expeditions, 
and  Catherine  yawned  and  sighed,  and  teased 
me  to  talk  to  her,  and  ran  off"  into  the  court 
or  garden,  the  moment  I  began ;  and,  as  a  last 
resource,  cried  and  said,  she  was  tired  of  liv- 
ing, her  life  was  useless. 

"  Mr.  HeathclifF,  who  grew  more  and  more 
disinclined  to  society,  had  almost  banished 
Earnshaw  out  of  his  apartment.  Owing  to  an 
accident,  at  the  commencement  of  March,  he 
became  for  some  days  a  fixture  in  the  kitchen. 
His  gun  burst,  while  out  on  the  hills,  by  him- 
self ;  a  splinter  cut  his  arm,  and  he  lost  a  good 
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deal  of  blood  before  be  could  reach  home. 
The  consequence  V7as,  that,  perforce,  he  was 
condemned  to  the  fire-side  and  tranquillity, 
till  he  made  it  up  agaiii. 

**  It  Buited  Catherine  to  have  him  there  :  at 
any  rate,  it  made  her  hate  her  room  up  stairs, 
more  than  ever ;  and  she  would  compel  me  to 
find  out  business  below,  that  she  might  accom- 
pany me. 

"  On  Easter  Monday,  Joseph  went  to  Gim- 
merton  fair  with  some  cattle ;  and,  in  the 
afternoon,  I  was  busy  getting  up  linen  in  the 
kitchen — Earnshaw  sat,  morose  as  usual,  at  the 
chimney  corner,  and  my  little  mistress  was  be- 
guiling an  idle  hour  with  drawing  pictures  on 
the  window  panes,  varying  her  amusement  by 
smothered  bursts  of  songs,  and  whispered  eja- 
culations, and  quick  glances  of  annoyance  and 
impatience  in  the  direction  of  her  cousin,  who 
steadfastly  smoked,  and  looked  into  the  grate. 

"  At  a  notice  that  I  could  do  with  her  no 
longer,  intercepting  my  light,  she  removed  to 
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the  hearthstone.  I  bestowed  little  attention  on 
her  proceedings,  but,  presently,  I  heard  her 
begin — 

"  '  I've  found  out,  Hareton,  that  I  want — 
that  I'm  glad — that  I  should  like  you  to  be 
my  cousin,  now,  if  you  had  not  grown  so  cross 
to  me,  and  so  rough.' 

"  Hareton  returned  no  answer. 

"  *  Hareton,  Hareton,  Hareton  !  do  you 
hear?'  she  continued. 

•'  *  Get  off  wi'  ye  !'  he  growled,  with  un- 
compromising gruffness. 

"  *  Let  me  take  that  pipe,'  she  said,  cauti- 
ously advancing  her  hand,  and  abstracting  it 
from  his  mouth. 

*'  Before  he  could  attempt  to  recover  it,  it 
was  broken,  and  behind  the  fire.  He  swore  at 
her  and  seized  another. 

"  '  Stop,'  she  cried,  '  you  must  listen  to  me, 
first ;  and  I  can't  speak  while  those  clouds  are 
floating  in  my  face.' 
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**  '  Will  you  go  to  the  devil !'  he  exclaimed, 
ferociously,  *  and  let  me  be  !' 

'*  '  No,'  she  persisted,  *  I  wont — I  can't  tell 
what  to  do  to  make  you  talk  to  me,  and  you 
are  determined  not  to  understand.  When  I 
call  you  stupid,  I  don't  mean  anything — I 
don't  mean  that  I  despise  you.  Come  you  shall 
take  notice  of  me,  Hareton — you  are  my  cou- 
sin, and  you  shall  own  me.' 

"  ^  I  shall  have  naught  to  do  wi'  you,  and 
your  mucky  pride,  and  your  damned,  mock- 
ing tricks!'  he  answered.  '  I'll  go  to  hell, 
body  and  soul,  before  I  look  sideways  after 
you  again !  side  out  of  t'  gait,  now ;  this 
minute  !' 

"  Catherine  frowned,  and  retreated  to  the 
window-seat,  chewing  her  lip,  and  endeavour- 
ing, by  humming  an  eccentric  tune,  to  conceal 
a  growing  tendency  to  sob. 

"  *  You  should  be  friends  with  your  cousin, 
Mr.  Hareton,'  I  interrupted,  *  since  she  repents 
of  her  sauciness !  it  would  do  you  a  great  deal 
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of  good — it  would  make  you  another  man,  to 
have  her  for  a  companion.' 

**^A  companion?'  he  cried;  *  when  she 
hates  me,  and  does  not  think  me  fit  to  wipe  her 
shoon  !  Nay,  if  it  made  me  a  king,  I'd  not  be 
scorned  for  seeking  her  good  will  any  more.' 

" '  It  is  not  I  who  hate  you,  it  is  you  who 
hate  me!'  wept  Cathy,  no  longer  disguising 
her  trouble.  '  You  hate  me  as  much  as  Mr. 
HeathclifF  does,  and  more.' 

** '  You're  a  damned  liar,'  began  Earnshaw ; 
'  why  have  I  made  him  angry,  by  taking  your 
part  then,  a  hundred  timas  ?  and  that,  when 
you  sneered  at,  and  despised  me,  and — Go  on 
plaguing  me,  and  I'll  step  in  yonder,  and  say 
you  worried  me  out  of  the  kitchen  !' 

"  '  I  didn't  know  you  took  my  part,'  she  an- 
swered, drying  her  eyes ;  '  and  I  was  misera- 
ble and  bitter  at  every  body;  but,  now  I  thank 
you,  and  beg  you  to  forgive  me,  what  can  I 
do  besides?' 

"  She  returned  to  the  hearth,  and  frankly 
extended  her  hand. 
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"  He  blackened,  and  scowled  like  a  thun- 
der cloud,  and  kept  his  fists  resolutely  clenched, 
and  his  gaze  fixed  on  the  ground. 

"  Catherine,  by  instinct,  must  have  divined 
it  was  obdurate  perversity,  and  not  dislike, 
that  prompted  this  dogged  conduct ;  for,  after 
remaining  an  instant,  undecided,  she  stoopsd, 
and  impressed  on  his  cheek  a  gentle  kiss. 

'^  The  little  rogue  thought  I  had  not  seen 
her,  and,  drawing  back,  she  took  her  former 
station  by  the  window,  quite  deuiurely. 

"I  shook  my  head  reprovingly;  and  then 
she  blushed,  and  whispered — 

"  *  Well !  what  should  I  have  done,  Ellen  ? 
He  wouldn't  shake  hands,  and  he  wouldn't 
look — I  must  show  him  some  way  that  I  like 
him,  that  I  want  to  be  friends.' 

"Whether  the  kiss  convinced  Hareton,  I 
cannot  tell;  he  was  very  careful,  for  some 
minutes,  that  his  face  should  not  be  seen ;  and 
when  he  did  raise  it,  he  was  sadly  puzzled 
where  to  turn  his  eyes. 

VOL.    II.  R 
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*'  Catherine  employed  herself  in  wrapping 
a  handsome  book  neatly  in  white  paper ;  and 
having  tied  it  with  a  bit  of  ribband,  and  ad- 
dressed it  to  '  Mr.  Hareton  Earnshaw,'  she  de- 
sired me  to  be  her  ambassadress,  and^  convey 
the  present  to  its  destined  recipient. 

" '  And  tell  him,  if  he'll  take  it,  I'll  come 
and  teach  him  to  read  it  right,'  she  said,  *  and, 
if  he  refuse  it,  I'll  go  up  stairs,  and  never 
tease  him  again,' 

*'  I  carried  it,  and  repeated  the  message, 
anxiously  watched  by  ray  employer.  Hareton 
would  not  open  his  fingers,  so  I  Liid  it  on  his 
knee.  He  did  not  strike  it  off  either.  I  re- 
turned to  my  work :  Catherine  leaned  her  head 
and  arms  on  the  table,  till  she  heard  the  slight 
rustle  of  the  covering  being  removed,  then  she 
stole  away,  and  quietly  seated  herself  beside 
her  cousin.  He  trembled,  and  his  face  glowed 
— all  his  rudeness,  and  all  his  surly  harshness 
had  deserted  him — he  could  not  summon  cour- 
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age,  at  first,  to  utter  a  syllable,  in  reply  to  her 
questioning  look,  and  her  murmured  petition. 

"  *  Say  you  forgive  me,  Hareton,  do !  You 
can  make  me  so  happy,  by  speaking  that  little 
word.' 

'*  He  muttered  something  inaudible. 

'' '  And  you'll  be  my  friend  ?'  added  Cathe- 
rine, interrogatively. 

"  *  Nay !  you'll  be  ashamed  of  me  every  day 
of  your  life,'  he  answered.  *  And  the  more, 
the  more  you  know  me,  and  I  cannot  bide  it.' 

" '  So,  you  wont  be  my  friend  ?'  she  said, 
smiling  as  sweet  as  honey,  and  creeping  close 
up. 

•*  I    overheard    no    further    distinguishable 

talk ;  but  on  looking  round  again,  I  perceived 

two  such  radiant  countenances  bent  over  the 

page  of  the  accepted  book,  that   I    did    not 

doubt  the  treaty   had  been  ratified,  on    both 

sides,  and  the  enemies  were,  thenceforth,  sworn 

allies. 

"  The   work  they  studied  was  full  of  costly 
R  3 
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pictures;  and  those,  and  tlieir  position  had 
charm  enough  to  keep  them  unmoved, 
till  Joseph  came  home.  He,  poor  man, 
was  perfectly  aghast  at  the  spectacle  of  Ca- 
therine seated  on  the  same  bench  with  Hareton 
Earnshaw,  leaning  her  hand  on  his  shoulder ; 
and  confounded  at  his  favourite's  endurance  of 
her  proximity.  It  affected  him  too  deeply  to 
allow  an  observation  on  the  subject  that  night. 
His  emotion  was  only  revealed  by  the  im- 
mense sighs  he  drew,  as  he  solemnly  spread  his 
large  bible  on  the  table,  and  overlaid  it  with 
dirty  bank-notes  from  his  pocket-book,  the 
produce  of  the  day's  transactions.  At  length, 
he  summoned  Hareton  from  his  seat. 

"  ^  Tak'  these  in  tuh  t'  maister,  lad,'  he  said, 
'un'  bide  theare;  Aw's  gang  up  tuh  my 
awn  rahm.  This  hoile's  norther  mensful,  nor 
seemly  fur  us — we  mun  side  aht,  and  seearch 
another ! ' 

"  '  Come,  Catherine,  T  said,  we  must  '  side 
out,'  too— I've  done  my  ironing,  are  you  ready 
to  go  ?' 
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*' '  It  is  not  eight  o'clock ! '  she  answered, 
rising  unwillingly,  *  Hareton,  I'll  leave  this 
book  upon  the  chimney-piece,  and  I'll  bring 
some  more  to-morrow.' 

*' '  Ony  books  ut  yah  leave,  Aw  suall  tak* 
intuh  th'  hahse,'  said  Joseph,  '  un'  it  'ull  be 
iidtch  if  yah  find  'em  agean;  soa,  yah  muh 
plase  yourseln  ! ' 

"Cathy  threatened  that  his  library  ohould  pay 
for  hers ;  and,  smiling  as  she  passed  Hareton, 
went  singing  up  stairs,  lighter  of  heart,  I  ven- 
ture to  say,  than  ever  she  had  been  under  that 
roof  before ;  except,  perhaps,  during  her  ear- 
liest visits  to  Linton. 

"  The  intimacy,  thus  commenced,  grew  ra- 
pidly ;  though  it  encountered  temporary  inter- 
ruptions, Earnshaw  was  not  to  be  civilized  with 
a  wish ;  and  my  young  lady  was  no  philosopher, 
and  no  paragon  of  patience;  but  both  their 
minds  tendmg  to  the  same  point — one  loving 
and  desiring  to  esteem ;  and  the  other  loving 
and  desiring  to  be  esteemed — they  contrived 
in  the  end,  to  reach  it. 
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"  You  see,  Mr.  Lockwood,  it  was  easy  enough 
to  win  Mrs.  Heathcliflrs  heart;  but  now,  I'm 
glad  you  did  not  try — the  crown  of  all  my 
wishes  will  be  the  union  of  those  two ;  I  shall 
envy  no  one  on  their  wedding-day  —  there 
won't  be  a  happier  woman  than  myself  in 
England  l» 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 


"  On  the  morrow  of  that  Monday,  Earnshaw 
being  still  unable  to  follow  his  ordinary  ena- 
ployments,  and,  therefore,  remaining  about 
the  house,  I  speedily  found  it  would  be  imprac- 
ticable to  retain  my  charge  beside  me,  as  here- 
tofore. 

She  got  down  stairs  before  me,  and  out  into 
the  garden ;  where  she  had  seen  her  cousin  per- 
forming some  easy  work ;  and  when  I  went  to 
bid  them  come  to  breakfast,  I  saw  she  had  per- 
suaded him  to  clear  a  large   space  of  ground 
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from  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes,  and  they 
were  busy  planning  together  an  importation  of 
plants  from  the  Grange. 

"  I  was  terrified  at  the  devastation  which 
had  been  accomplished  in  a  brief  half  hour ; 
the  black  currant  trees  were  the  apple  of  Jo- 
seph's eye,  and  she  had  just  fixed  her  choice  of 
a  flower  bed  in  the  midst  of  them  ! 

"'There!  That  will  be  all  shewn  to  the 
master,'  I  exclaimed,  *  the  minute  it  is  disco- 
Ycred.  And  what  excuse  have  you  to  offer  for 
taking  such  liberties  with  the  garden?  We 
shall  have  a  fine  explosion  on  the  head  of  it  : 
see  if  we  don't  I  Mr.  Hareton,  1  wonder  you 
should  have  no  more  wit,  than  to  go  and  make 
that  mess  at  her  bidding !' 

"  '  I'd  forgotten  they  were  Joseph's/  ans- 
wered Earnshaw,  rather  puzzled,  *  but  I'll  tell 
him  I  did  it.' 

"  We  always  ate  our  meals  with  Mr.  Heath- 
cliff,  I  held  the  mistress's  post  in  making  tea 
and  carving ;   so  I  was  indispensable  at  table. 
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Catherine  usually  sat  by  me;  but  to-day,  she 
stole  nearer  to  Hareton,  and  I  presently  stw 
she  would  have  no  mors  discretion  in  her 
friendship,  than  she  had  in  her  hostility. 

" '  Now,  mind  you  don't  talk  with  and  notice 
your  cousin  too  much,*  were  my  whispered 
instructions  as  we  entered  the  room ;  *  It  will 
certainly  annoy  Mr.  Heathcliff,  and  he'll  be 
mad  at  you  both.' 
"  *  I'm  not  going  to,'  she  answered. 
*'  The  minute  after,  she  had  sidled  to  him, 
and  was  sticking  primroses  in  his  plate  of 
porridge. 

"  He  dared  not  speak  to  her,  there ;  he  dared 
hardly  look ;  and  yet  she  went  on  teasing,  till 
he  was  twice  on  the  point  of  being  provoked  to 
laugh ;  and  I  frowned,  and  then,  she  glanced 
towards  the  master,  whose  mind  was  occupied 
on  other  subjects  than  his  company,  as  his 
countenance  evinced,  and  she  grew  serious  for 
an  instant,  scrutinizing  him  with  deep  gravity. 
Afterwards  she  turned,  and  re-commenced  her 
E  5 
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nonsense  ;  at  last,  Hareton  uttered  a  smothered 
laugh. 

"Mr.  Heathcliff  started;  his  eye  rapidly 
surveyed  our  faces.  Catherine  met  it  with  her 
accustomed  look  of  nervousness,  and  yet  de- 
fiance, which  he  abhorred. 

"  It  is  well  you  are  out  of  my  reach ;"  he 
exclaimed.  "What  fiend  possesses  you  to 
stare  back  at  me,  continually,  with  those  infer- 
nal eyes  ?  Down  with  them  !  and  don't  re- 
mind me  of  your  existence  again.  1  thought 
I  had  cured  you  of  laughing  !" 

*^It  was  me/'  muttered  Hareton. 

"  What  do  you  say  ?"  demanded  the  master. 

Hareton  looked  at  his  plate,  and  did  not  re- 
peat the  confession. 

Mr.  Heathcliff  looked  at  him  a  bit,  and  then 
silently  resumed  his  breakfast,  and  his  inter- 
rupted musing. 

We  had  nearly  finished,  and  the  two  young 
people  prudently  shifted  wider  asunder,  so  I 
anticipated  no  further  disturbance  during  that 
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sitting ;  when  Joseph  appeared  at  the  door, 
revealing  by  his  quivering  lip,  and  furious  eyes, 
that  the  outrage  committed  on  his  precious 
shrubs  was  detected. 

He  must  have  seen  Cathy,  and  her  cousin 
about  the  spot,  before  he  examined  it,  for 
while  his  jaws  worked  like  those  of  a  cow 
chewing  its  cud,  and  rendered  his  speech  diffi- 
cult to  understand,  he  began  : 

''  Aw  mun  hev  my  wage,  and  Aw  mun 
goa !  Aw  hed  aimed  tuh  dee,  wheare  Aw'd 
sarved  fur  sixty  year ;  un'  Aw  thowt  Aw'd 
lug  my  books  up  intuh  t'  garret,  un'  all  my 
bits  uh  stuff,  un'  they  sud  hev  t'  kitchen  tuh 
theirseln;  fur  t'  sake  uh  quietness.  It  wur 
hard  tuh  gie  up  my  awn  hearthstun,  bud  Aw 
thowt  Aw  could  do  that!  Bud,  nab,  shoo' s 
taan  my  garden  frough  me,  un'  by  th'  heart ! 
Miiister,  Aw  cannot  stand  it  I  Yah  muh  bend 
tuh  th'  yoak,  an  ye  will — Aw''  noan  used  to't 
and  an  ow'd  man  doesn't  sooin  get  used  tuh 
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new  barthens — Aw'd  rayther  [am  my  bite,  an' 
my  sup,  wi'  a  hammer  in  th'  road !" 

*'  Now,  now,  idiot !"  interrupted  Heathcliff* 
"  cut  it  short !  What's  your  grievance  ?  I'll 
interfere  in  no  quarrels  between  you,  and 
Nelly — She  may  thrust  you  into  the  coal-hole 
for  anything  I  care" 

**  It's  noan  Nelly  !"  answered  Joseph.  "  Aw 
sudn't  shift  fur  Nelly — Nasty,  ill  nowt  as  shoo 
is,  Thank  God !  slioo  cannot  stale  t'sowl  uh 
nob'dy !  Shoo  wer  niver  soa  handsome,  bud 
whet  a  body  mud  look  at  her  'baht  winking. 
It's  yon  flaysome,  graceless  quean,  ut's  witchsd 
ahr  lad,  wi'  her  bold  een,  un'  her  forrard  ways 
— till — Nay!  It  fair  brusts  my  heart!  He's 
forgetten  ail  E  done  fur  him,  un  made  on 
him,  un'  goan  uq'  riven  up  a  whole  row  ut  t' 
grandest  currant  trees,  i'  t'  garden !"  and  here 
he  lamented  outright,  unmanned  by  a  sense  of 
his  bitter  injuries,  and  Earnshaw's  ingratitude 
and  dangerous  condition. 
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"  Is  the  fool  drunk  ?"  asked  Mr.  HeathcliiF. 
"  Hareton  is  it  you  he's  finding  fault  with  ?" 

"Iv'e  pulled  up  two  or  three  bushes,*'  re- 
plied the  young  man,  ''but  I'm  going  to  set 
*em  again. 

*' And  why  have  you  pulled  them  up?"  said 
the  master. 

Catherine  wisely  put  in  her  tongue. 

"We  wanted  to  plant  some  flowers  there," 
she  cried.  "I'm  the  only  person  to  blame,  for 
I  wished  him  to  do  it." 

"  And  who  the  devil  gave  you  leave  to  touch 
a  stick  about  the  place  ?"  demanded  her  father- 
in-law,  much  surprised,  "  And  who  ordered 
you  to  obey  her  ?"  he  added  turning  to  Hare- 
ton. 

The  latter  was  speechless;  his  cousin  replied — 

'^You  shouldn't  grudge  a  few  yards  of 
earth,  for  me  to  ornament,  when  you  have 
taken  all  my  land  !" 

"  Your  land,  insolent  slut  ?  you  never  had 
any  !"  said  Heathcliff. 
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"And  my  money,"  she  continued,  return- 
ing his  angry  glare,  and  meantime,  biting  a 
piece  of  crust,  the  remnant  of  her  breakfast. 

*'  Silence  !"  he  exclaimed.  "  Get  done,  and 
begone !" 

"  And  Hareton's  land,  and  his  money,"  pur- 
sued the  reckless  thing.  "  Hare  ton,  and  I 
are  friends  now ;  and  I  shall  tell  him  all  about 
you  !" 

The  master  seemed  confounded  a  moment, 
he  grew  pale,  and  rose  up,  eyeing  her  all  the 
while,  with  an  expression  of  mortal  hate. 

'*  If  you  strike  me,  Hareton  will  strike  you !' 
she  said,  *^so  you  may  as  well  sit  down." 

"  If  Hareton  does  not  turn  you  out  of  the 
room,  I'll  strike  him  to  Hell,"  thundered 
HeathclifF.  "  Damnable  witch !  dare  you  pre- 
tend to  rouse  him  against  me  ?  Oif  with  her  1 
Do  you  hear  ?  Fling  her  into  the  kitchen  ! 
I'll  kill  her,  Ellen  Dean,  if  you  let  her  come 
into  my  sight  again !" 

Hareton  tried  under  his  breath  to  persuade 
her  to  go. 
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"  Drag  her  away  !"  he  cried  savagely.  "  Are 
you  staying  to  talk  ?"  And  he  approached  to 
execute  his  own  command. 

*'  He'll  not  obey  you,  wicked  man,  any 
more !"  said  Catherine,  and  he'll  soon  detest 
you,  as  much  as  I  do  I" 

"  Wisht !  wisht !"  muttered  the  young  man 
reproachfully.  "  I  wall  not  hear  you  speak  so 
to  him — Have  done  !" 

"But  you  won't  let  him  strike  me?'^  she 
cried. 

"  Come  then  !"  he  whispered  earnestly. 

It  was  too  late  — Heathcliff  had  caught  hold 
of  her. 

"  Now  you  go  1"  he  said  to  Earnshaw.  "  Ac- 
cursed witch  I  this  time  she  has  provoked  me, 
when  I  could  not  bear  it ;  and  I'll  make  her 
repent  it  for  ever  I" 

He  had  his  hand  in  her  hair ;  Hareton  at- 
tempted to  release  the  locks,  entreating  him 
not  to  hurt  her  that  once.  His  black  eyes 
flashed,  he  seemed  ready  to  tear  Catherine  in 
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pieces,  and  I  was  juat  worked  up  to  risk 
coming  to  the  rescue,  when  of  a  sudden,  his 
fingers  relaxed,  he  shifted  Lis  grasp  from  her 
head,  to  her  arm,  and  gazed  intently  in  her 
face — Then,  he  drew  his  hand  over  his  eyes, 
stood  a  moment  to  collect  himself  apparently, 
and  turning  anew  to  Cath.erine,  said  v/ith  as- 
sumed calniness, 

''  You  must  learn  to  avoid  putting  me  in  a 
passion,  or  I  shall  really  murder  you,  some- 
time !  go  with  Mrs.  Dean,  and  keep  with  her, 
and  confine  your  insolence  to  her  ears.  As  to 
Hareton  Earnshaw  if  I  see  him  listen  to  you, 
ril  send  him  seeking  his  bread  where  he  can 
get  it !  your  love  will  make  him  an  outcast, 
and  a  beggar — Nelly,  take  her,  and  leave  me, 
all  of  you  !  Leave  me  !" 

I  led  my  young  lady  out ;  she  was  too  glad 
of  her  escape,  to  resist;  the  other  followed,  and 
Mr.  HeathclifF  had  the  room  to  himself,  till 
dinner. 

I  had  counselled  Catherine  to  get  hers  up- 
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Stairs  ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  her  vacant 
seat,  he  sent  me  to  call  her.  He  spoke  to 
none  of  us,  eat  very  little,  and  went  out  di- 
rectly afterwards,  intimating  that  he  should  not 
return  before  evening. 

The  two  new  friends  established  themselves 
in  the  house,  during  his  absence,  where  I 
heard  Hareton  sternly  check  his  cousin,  on  her 
offering  a  revelation  of  her  father-in-law's  con- 
duct to  his  father. 

He  said  he  wouldn't  suffer  a  word  to  be 
uttered  to  him,  in  his  disparagement ;  if  he 
were  the  devil,  it  didn't  signify ;  he  would 
stand  by  him ;  and  he'd  rather  she  would  abuse 
himself,  as  she  used  to,  than  begin  on  Mr. 
Heathcliff. 

Catherine  was  waxing  cross  at  this ;  but  he 
found  means  to  make  her  hold  her  tongue,  by 
asking,  how  she  would  like  him  to  speak  ill  of 
her  father  ?  and  then  she  comprehended  that 
Earnshaw  took  the  master's  reputation  home 
to  himself:   and  was  attached  by  ties  stronger 
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than  reason  could  break — chains,  forged  by 
habit,  which  it  would  be  cruel  to  attempt  to 
loosen. 

She  showed  a  good  heart,  thenceforth,  in 
avoiding  both  complaints  and  expressions  of  anti- 
pathy concerning  Heathcliff ;  and  confessed  to 
me  her  sorrow  that  she  had  endeavoured  to 
raise  a  bad  spirit  between  him  and  Hareton — 
indeed,  I  don't  believe  she  has  ever  breathed 
a  syllable,  in  the  latter's  hearing,  against  her 
oppressor,  since. 

When  this  slight  disagreement  was  over, 
they  were  thick  again,  and  as  busy  as  pos- 
sible,  in  their  several  occupations,  of  pupil, 
and  teacher,  I  came  in  to  sit  with  them,  after 
I  had  done  my  work,  and  I  felt  so  soothed, 
and  comforted  to  watch  them,  that  I  did  not 
notice  how  time  got  on.  You  know,  they  both 
appeared  in  a  measure,  my  children:  I  had 
long  been  proud  of  one,  and  now,  I  was  sure, 
the  other  would  be  a  source  of  equal  satisfac- 
tion.    His  honest,  warm,  and  intelligent  nature 
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shook  off  rapidly  the  clouds  of  ignorance,  and 
degradation  in  which  it  had  been  bred  ;  and 
Catherine's  sincere  commendations  acted  as  a 
spur  to  his  industry.  His  brightening  mind 
brightened  his  features,  and  added  spirit  and 
nobility  to  their  aspect — I  could  hardly  fancy 
it  the  same  individual  I  had  beheld  on  the  day 
I  discovered  my  little  lady  at  Wuthering 
Heights,  after  her  expedition  to  the  Crags. 

While  I  admired,  and  they  laboured,  dusk 
drew  on,  and  with  it  returned  the  master.  He 
came  upon  us  quite  unexpectedly,  entering 
by  the  froat  way,  and  had  a  full  view  of  the 
whole  three,  ere  we  could  raise  our  heads  to 
glance  at  him. 

Well,  I  reflected,  there  was  never  a  plea- 
santer,  or  more  harmless  sight ;  and  it  will  be 
a  burning  shame  to  scold  them.  The  red  fire- 
light glowed  on  their  two  bonny  heads,  and 
revealed  their  faces,  animated  with  the  eager 
interest  of  children  ;  for,  though  he  was 
twenty-three,   and  she  eighteen,  each  haJ  so 
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much  of  novelty  to  feel,  and  learn,  that  nei- 
ther experienced,  nor  evinced  the  sentiments 
of  sober  disenchanted  maturity. 

They  lifted  their  eyes  together,  to  encoun- 
ter Mr.  Heathcliff — perhaps,  you  have  never 
remarked  that  their  eyes  are  precisely  similar, 
and  they  are  those  of  Catherine  Earnshaw. 
The  present  Catherine  has  no  other  likeness  to 
her,  except  a  breadth  of  forehead,  and  a  certain 
arch  of  the  nostril  that  makes  her  appear  ra- 
ther haughty,  whether  she  will,  or  not.  With 
Hareton  the  resemblance  is  carried  farther,  it 
is  singular,  at  all  times — then  it  was  particu- 
larly striking :  because  his  senses  were  alert, 
and  his  mental  faculties  wakened  to  unwonted 
activity. 

I  suppose  this  resemblance  disarmed  Mr. 
Heathcliff:  he  walked  to  the  hearth  in  evident 
agitation,  but  it  quickly  subsided,  as  he  looked 
at  the  young  man  ;  or,  I  should  say,  altered  its 
character,  for  it  was  there  yet. 

He    took    the    book    from    his  hand,    and 
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glanced  at  the  open  page,  then  returned  it 
without  any  observation ;  merely  signing  Ca- 
therine away — her  companion  lingered  very 
little  behind  her,  and  I  was  about  to  depart 
also,  but  he  bid  me  sit  still. 

"  It  is  a  poor  conclusion,  is  it  not,"  he  ob- 
served, having  brooded  a  while  on  the  scene  he 
had  just  witnessed.  ^'  An  absurd  termination 
to  my  violent  exertions  ?  I  get  levers,  and 
mattocks  to  demolish  the  two  houses,  and  train 
myself  to  be  capable  of  working  like  Hercules, 
and  when  everything  is  ready,  and  in  my 
power,  I  find  the  will  to  lift  a  slate  off  either 
roof  has  vanished  !  My  old  enemies  have  not 
beaten  me — now  would  be  the  precise  time  to 
revenge  myself  on  their  representatives — I 
could  do  it ;  and  none  could  hinder  me — But 
where  is  the  use?  I  don't  care  for  striking,  I 
can't  take  the  trouble  to  raise  my  hand  !  That 
sounds  as  if  I  had  been  labouring  the  whole 
time,  only  to  exhibit  a  fine  trait  of  magnani- 
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mity.  It  is  far  from  being  the  case — I  have 
lost  the  faculty  of  enjoying  their  destruction, 
and  I  am  too  idle  to  destroy  for  nothing. 

''Nelly,  there  is  a  strange  change  approach- 
ing— I'm  in  its  shadow  at  present — I  take   so 
little   interest   in   my  daily  life,  that  I  hardly 
remember  to  eat,  and  drink — Those  two,  who 
have  left  the  room  are  the  only  objects  which 
retain  a  distinct  material  appearance  to  me ; 
and,  that  appearance  causes  me  pain,  amount- 
ing to  agony.     About  her  I  won't  speak ;  and 
I  don't  desire   to  think;    but  I  earnestly  wish 
she  were  invisible — her  presence  invokes  only 
maddening   sensations.      He  moves  me   diffe- 
rently ;  and  yet  if  I  could  do  it  without  seem- 
ing  insane,  I'd   never  see  him  again  I     You'll 
perhaps   think  me   rather  inclined  to  become 
so,"  he  added,   making  an  effort  to  smile,  '*if 
I  try  to  describe   the   thou-and  forms  of  past 
associations,  and  ideas  he  awakens,  or  embodies 
— But  you'll  not   talk  of  what  I  tell  y;^u,  and 
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my  mind  is  so  eternally  secluded  in  itself,  it  is 
tempting,  at  last,  to  turn  it  out  to  another. 

''  Five  minutes  ago,  Hareton  seemed  a  per- 
sonification of  my  youth,  not  a  human  being — 
I  felt  to  him  in  such  a  variety  of  ways,  that 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  accosted 
him  rationally. 

"  In  the  first  place,  his  startling  likeness  to 
Catherine  connected  him  fearfully  with  her— 
That  however  which  you  may  suppose  the 
most  potent  to  arrest  my  imagination,  is  ac- 
tually the  least — for  what  is  not  connected 
with  her  to  me  ?  and  what  does  not  recall  her  ? 
I  cannot  look  down  to  this  floor,  but  her  fea- 
tures are  shaped  on  the  flags !  In  every  cloud, 
in  every  tree — filling  the  air  at  night,  and 
caught  by  glimpses  in  every  object,  by  day  I 
am  surrounded  with  her  image !  The  most 
ordinary  faces  of  men,  and  women — my  own 
features  mock  me  with  a  resemblance.  The 
entire  world  is  a  dreadful  collection  of  memo- 
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randa  that  she  did  exist,  and  that  I  have  lost 
her! 

*'  Well,  Hareton's  aspect  was  the  ghost  of 
uiy  immortal  love,  of  my  wild  endeavours  to 
hold  my  right,  my  degradation,  my  pride,  my 
happiness,  and  my  anguish — 

"  But  it  is  frenzy  to  repeat  these  thoughts 
to  you  ;  only  it  will  let  you  know,  why,  wuth 
a  reluctance  to  be  always  alone,  his  society  is 
no  benefit,  rather  an  aggravation  of  the  con- 
stant torment  I  suffer — and  it  partly  contri- 
butes to  render  me  regardless  how  he  and  his 
cousin  go  on  together.  I  can  give  them  no 
attention,  any  more. 

*^But  what  do  you  mean  by  a  change^  Mr. 
Heathcliff?"  I  said,  alarmed  at  his  manner, 
though  he  was  neither  in  danger  of  losing  his 
senses,  nor  dying,  according  to  my  judgment 
he  was  quite  strong  and  healthy ;  and,  as  to 
his  reason,  from  childhood,  he  had  a  delight 
in  dwelling  on  dark  things,  and  entertaining 
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odd  fancies — he  might  have  had  a  monoma- 
nia on  the  subject  of  his  departed  idol ;  but  on 
every  other  point  his  wits  were  as  sound  as 
mine. 

"  I  shall  not  know  that,  till  it  comes,"  he 
said,  "  I'm  only  half  conscious  of  it  now  ." 

"  You  have  no  feeliug  of  illness,  have  you?'' 
1  asked. 

"  No,  Nelly,  I  have  not,"  he  answered. 

*'  Then,  you  are  not  afraid  of  death  ?''  I  pur- 
sued. 

"  Afraid  ?"  No  !"  he  replied.  "  I  have  nei- 
ther a  fear,  nor  a  presentiment,  nor  a  hope  of 
death — Why  should  I  ?  AVith  my  hard  con- 
stitution, and  temperate  mode  of  living,  and 
unperilous  occupations,  I  ought  to,  and  proba- 
bly shall  remain  above  ground,  till  there  is 
scarcely  a  black  hair  on  my  head — And  yet  I 
cannot  continue  in  this  condition  ! — I  have  to 
remind  myself  to  breathe — almost  to  remind 
my  heart  to  beat  I  And  it  is  like  bending 
back  a  stiff  spring... it  is  by  compulsion,  that  I 

VOL.   II.  s 
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do  the  slightest  act,  not  prompted  by  one 
thought,  and  by  compulsion,  that  I  notice 
anything  alive,  or  dead,  which  is  not  associa- 
ted with  one  universal  idea... I  have  a  single 
wish,  and  my  whole  being,  and  faculties  are 
yearning  to  attain  it.  They  have  yearned 
towards  it  so  long,  and  so  unwaveringly,'that  I'm 
convinced  it  will  be  reached — and  soon — be- 
cause it  has  devoured  my  existence — I  am 
swallowed  in  the  anticipation  of  its  fulfil- 
ment, 

**  My  confessions  have  not  relieved  me — but, 
they  may  account  for  some,  otherwise  unac- 
countable phases  of  humour,  which  I  show. 
O,  God !  It  is  a  long  fight,  I  wish  it  were 
over  1" 

He  began  to  pace  the  room,  muttering  ter- 
rible things  to  himself;  till  I  was  inclined  to 
believe,  as  he  said  Joseph  did,  that  conscience 
had  turned  his  heart  to  an  earthly  hell — I  won- 
dered greatly  how  it  would  end. 

Though  he  seldom  before  had  revealed  this 
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state  of  mind,  even  by  looks,  it  was  his  habit- 
ual mood,  I  had  no  doubt :  he  asserted  it  him- 
self— but,  not  a  soul,  from  his  general  bearing 
would  have  conjectured  the  fact.  You  did 
not,  when  you  saw  him,  Mr.  Lockwood — and 
at  the  period  of  which  I  speak,  he  was  just  the 
same  as  then,  only  fonder  of  continued  solitude, 
and  perhaps  still  more  laconic  in  company. 


s  5 
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CHAPTER    'XX. 


For  some  days  after  that  evening,  Mr.  Heath- 
cliff  shunned  meeting  us  at  meals  ;  yet  he 
would  not  consent,  formally,  to  exclude  Hare- 
ton  and  Cathy.  He  had  an  aversion  to  yield- 
ing 60  completely  to  his  feelings,  chosicg,  ra- 
ther, to  absent  himself — And  eating  once  in 
twenty-four  hours  seemed  sufficient  sustenance 
for  him. 

One  night,  after  the  family  were  in  bed,  I 
heard  him  go  down  stairs,  and  out  at  the  front 
door  :       I     did     not     hear      him     re-enter 
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and,  in  the  morning,  I  found  he  was  still 
away. 

We  were  in  April  then,  the  weather  was 
sweet  and  warm,  the  grass  as  green  as  ahowerd 
and  sun  could  make  it,  and  the  two  dwarf 
apple  trees,  near  the  southern  wail,  in  full 
bloom. 

"  After  breakfast,  Catherine  insisted  on  my 
bringing  a  chair,  and  sitting,  with  my  work, 
under  the  fir  trees,  at  the  end  of  the  house ; 
and  she  beguiled  Hareton,  who  had  perfectly 
recovered  from  his  accident,  to  dig  and  arrange 
her  little  garden,  which  was  shifted  to  that 
corner  by  the  influence  of  Joseph's  complaints. 

''I  was  comfortably  revelling  in  the  spring 
fragrance  around,  and  the  beautiful  soft  blue 
overhead,  when  ray  young  lady,  who  had  run 
down  near  the  gate,  to  procure  some  primrose 
roots  for  a  border,  returned  only  half  laden, 
and  informed  us  that  Mr.  HeathclifF  was  com- 
ing in. 
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'* '  And  he  spoke  to  me,'  she  added  with  a 
perplexed  countenance. 

" '  What  did  he  say  V  asked  Hareton. 

"  *  He  told  me  to  begone  as  fast  as  I  could/ 
she  answered.  "But  he  looked  so  diflferent 
from  hi&  usual  look  that  I  stopped  a  moment 
to  stare  at  him. 

**'How?'  he  enquired. 

'•*Why,  almost  bright  and  cheerful — No, 
almost  nothing — very  much  excited,  and  wild 
and  glad  !'  she  replied. 

"  Night- walking  amuses  him,  then,'  '*  I  re- 
marked, affecting  a  careless  manner.  In  reality, 
as  surprised  as  she  was  ;  and,  anxious  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth  of  her  statement,  for  to  see  the 
master  looking  glad  would  not  be  an  every 
day  spectacle,  I  framed  an  excuse  to  go  in. 

'*  Heathcliff  stood  at  the  open  door ;  he  was 
pale,  and  he  trembled ;  yet,  certainly,  he  had  a 
strange  joyful  glitter  in  his  eyes,  that  altered 
the  aspect  of  his  whole  face. 
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"*Will  you  have  some  breakfast?'  I  said, 
*  You  must  be  hungry  rambling  about  all  night !? 

"  I  wanted  to  discover  where  he  had  been ; 
but  I  did  not  like  to  ask  directly. 

"  *  No,  I'm  not  hungry,'  he  answered,  avert- 
ing his  head,  and  speaking  rather  contempt- 
uously, as  if  he  guessed  I  was  trying  to  divine 
the  occasion  of  his  good  humour. 

"I  felt  perplexed — I  didn't  know  whether 
it  were  not  a  proper  opportunity  to  offer  a  bit 
of  admonition. 

"'I  don't  think  it  right  to  wander  out  of 
doors,'  1  observed,  '  instead  of  being  in  bed : 
it  is  not  wise,  at  any  rate,  this  moist  season. 
I  dare  say  you'll  catch  a  bad  cold,  or  a  fever— 
you  have  something  the  matter  with  you 
now  !' 

'' '  Nothing  but  what  I  can  bear,'  he  replied, 
'  and  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  provided  you'll 
leave  me  alone — get  in,  and  don't  annoy  me.' 

*'  I  obeyed  ;  and,  in  passing,  I  noticed  he 
breathed  as  fast  as  a  cat. 
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"  *  Yes  !'  I  reflected  to  myself,  "  we  shall 
have  a  fit  of  illness.  I  cannot  conceive  what 
he  has  been  doing !' 

'*  That  noon,  he  sat  down  to  dinner  with  us, 
and  received  a  heaped  up  plate  from  my  hands, 
as  if  he  intended  to  make  amends  for  previous 
fasting. 

"  *  I've  neither  cold,  nor  fever,  Nelly ,^  he 
remarked,  in  allusion  to  my  morning's  speech. 
*  And  I'm  ready  to  do  justice  to  the  food  you 
give  me.* 

*'  He  took  his  knife  and  fork,  and  was  going 
to  commence  eating,  when  the  inclination  ap- 
peared to  become  suddenly  extinct.  He  laid 
them  on  the  table,  looked  eagerly  towards  the 
window,  then  rose  and  went  out. 

"  We  saw  him  walking,  to  and  fro,  in  the 
garden,  while  we  concluded  our  meal;  and 
Earnshaw  said  he'd  go,  and  ask  why  he  would 
not  dine;  he  thought  we  had  grieved  him 
some  way. 
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"*Well,  is  be  coming?'  cried  Catherine, 
when  her  cousin  returned. 

"  '  Nay,'  he  answered,  '  but  he's  not  angry ; 
he  seemed  rare  and  pleased  indeed ;  only,  I 
made  him  impatient  by  speaking  to  him  twice ; 
and  then  he  bid  me  be  off  to  you;  he  won- 
dered how  I  could  want  the  company  of  any 
body  else.' 

'•  I  set  his  plate,  to  keep  warm,  on  the  fen- 
der :  and  after  an  hour  or  two,  he  re-entered, 
when  the  room  was  clear,  in  no  degree  calmer 
— the  same  unnatural— it  was  unnatural — ap- 
pearance of  joy  under  his  black  brows;  the 
same  bloodless  hue :  and  bis  teeth  visible,  now 
and  then,  in  a  kind  of  smile ;  his  frame  shiver- 
ing, not  as  one  shivers  with  chill  or  weakness, 
but  as  a  tight-stretched  cord  vibrates— a  strong 
thrilling,  rather  than  trembling. 

"  I  will  ask  wliat  is  the  matter,  I  thought, 
or  who  should  ?  And  I  exclaimed — 

*'  *  Have  you  heard  any  good  news,  jMr. 
Heathcliff?    You  look  uncommonly  animated.' 
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"  *  Where  should  good  news  come  from,  to 
me  ?'  he  said.  '  I*m  animated  with  hunger ; 
and,  seemingly,  I  must  not  eat.' 

*^  ^  Your  dinner  is  here,'  I  returned ;  '  why 
wont  you  get  it  ?' 

"  '  I  don't  want  it  now,'  he  muttered,  has- 
tily. *  I'll  wait  till  supper.  And,  Nelly,  once 
for  all,  let  me  beg  you  to  warn  Hareton  and 
the  other  away  from  me.  I  wish  to  be  trou- 
bled by  nobody — I  wish  to  have  this  place  to 
myself.' 

^'  '  Is  there  some  new  reason  for  this  banish- 
ment ?'  I  inquired.  '  Tell  me  why  you  are  so 
queer,  Mr.  Heathcliff?  Where  were  you  last 
night?'  I'm  not  putting  the  question  through 
idle  curiosity,  but — ' 

"*You  are  putting  the  question  through 
very  idle  curiosity,'  he  interrupted,  with  a 
laugh.  ^  Yet,  I'll  answer  it.  Last  night,  I 
was  on  the  threshold  of  hell.  To-day,  I  am 
within  sight  of  my  heaven — I  have  my  eyes 
on  it  —hardly  three  feet  to  sever  me !     And 
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now  you'd  better  go — You'll  neither  see  nor 
hear  anything  to  frighten  you,  if  you  refrain 
from  prying.' 

*'  Having  swept  the  hearth,  and  wiped  the 
table,  I  departed  more  perplexed  than  ever. 

*'  He  did  not  quit  the  house  again  that 
afternoon,  and  no  one  intruded  on  his  solitude, 
till,  at  eight  o'clock,  I  deemed  it  proper, 
though  unsummoned,  to  carry  a  caudle,  and  his 
supper  to  him. 

"  He  was  leaning;  aojainst  the  ledoje  of  an 
open  lattice,  but  not  looking  out ;  his  face 
was  turned  to  the  interior  gloom.  The  fire 
had  smouldered  to  ashes;  the  room  was  filled 
with  the  damp,  mild  air  of  the  cloudy  evening, 
and  so  stiil,  that  not  only  the  murmur  of  the 
beck  down  Gimmerton  was  distinguishable,  but 
its  ripples  and  its  gurgling  over  the  pebbles, 
or  through  the  large  stones  which  it  could  not 
cover. 

"  I  uttered  an  ejaculation  of  discontent  at 
seeing  the  dismal  grate,  and  commenced  shut- 
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ting  the  casements,  one  after  another,  till  1 
came  to  his. 

*' '  Must  I  close  this  ?'  I  asked,  in  order  to 
rouse  him,  for  he  would  not  stir. 
'  "  The  light  flashed  on  his  features,  as  I 
spoke.  Oh,  Mr,  Lockwood,  I  cannot  express 
what  a  terrible  start  I  got,  by  the  momentary 
view !  Those  deep  black  eyes !  That  smile, 
and  ghastly  paleness  !  It  appeared  to  me,  not 
Mr.  HeathclifF,  but  a  goblin ;  and,  in  my  ter- 
ror, 1  let  the  candle  bend  towards  the  wall,  and 
it  left  me  in  darkness. 

"  '  Yes,  close  it,'  he  replied,  io  his  familiar 
voice.  *  There,  that  is  pure  awkwardness! 
Why  did  you  hold  the  candle  horizontally  ?  Be 
quick,  and  bring  another.' 

"  I  hurried  out  in  a  foolish  state  of  dread, 
and  said  to  Joseph — 

^' '  The  master  wishes  you  to  take  him  a 
light,  and  rekindle  the  fire.'  For  I  dare  not  go 
in  myself  again  just  then. 

Joseph  rattled  some  fire  into  the  shovel,  and 
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went;  but  he  brought  it  back,  immediately, 
with  the  supper  tray  in  his  other  hand,  ex- 
plaining that  Mr.  HeathclifF  was  going  to  bed, 
and  he  wanted  nothing  to  eat  till  morning. 

«  We  heard  him  mount  the  stairs  directly  ; 
he  did  not  proceed  to  his  ordinary  chamber, 
but  turned  into  that  with  the  panelled  bed- 
its  window,  as  I  mentioned  before,  is  wide 
enough  for  anybody  to  get  through,  and  it 
struck  me,  that  he  plotted  another  midnight 
excursion,  which  he  had  rather  we  had  no  sus- 
picion of. 

"  *  Is  he  a  ghoul,  or  a  vampire  ?'  I  mused. 
I  had  read  of  such  hideous,  incarnate  demons. 
And  then,  I  set  myself  to  reflect,  how  I  had 
tended  him  in  infancy;  and  watched  him  grow 
to  youth;  and  followed  him  almost  through 
his  whole  course ;  and  what  absurd  nonsense  it 
was  to  yield  to  that  sense  of  horror. 

"  *  But,  where  did  he  come  from,  the  little 
dark  thing,  harboured  by  a  good  man  to  his 
bane?'  muttered  superstition,  as  I  dozed  into 
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unconsciousness.  And  I  began,  half  dreaming, 
to  weary  myself  with  imaging  some  fit  paren- 
tage for  him ;  and  repeating  my  waking  medi- 
tations, I  tracked  his  existence  over  again,  with 
grim  variations;  at  last,  picturing  his  death 
and  funeral ;  of  which,  all  I  can  remember  is, 
being  exceedingly  vexed  at  having  the  task  of 
dictating  an  inscription  for  his  monument,  and 
consulting  the  sexton  about  it;  and,  as  he 
had  no  surname,  and  we  could  not  tell  his  age, 
we  were  obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  the 
single  word,  '  Heathcliff.'  That  came  true  ; 
we  were.  If  you  enter  the  kirkyard,  you'll 
read  on  his  headstone,  only  that,  and  the  d:\te 
of  his  death. 

"  Dawn  restored  me  to  common  sense.  I 
rose,  and  went  into  the  garden,  as  soon  as  I 
could  see,  to  ascertain  if  there  were  any  foot- 
marks under  his  window.     There  were  none. 

^'  '  He  has  stayed  at  home,'  I  thought,  *  and 
he'll  be  all  right,  to-day  !" 

*'  I  prepared  breakfast  for  the  household;  as 
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was  my  usual  custom,  but  told  Hareton^  and 
Catherine  to  get  theirs,  ere  the  master  came 
down,  for  he  lay  late.  They  preferred  taking 
it  out  of  doors,  under  the  trees,  and  I  set  a 
little  table  to  accommodate  them. 

**  On  my  re-entrance,  I  found  Mr.  Heath- 
cliff  below.  He  and  Joseph  were  conversing 
about  some  farming  business ;  he  gave  clear, 
minute  directions  concerning  the  matter  dis- 
cussed, but  he  spoke  rapidly,  and  turned  his 
head  continually  aside,  and  had  the  same  ex- 
cited expression,  even  more  exaggerated. 

*'  When  Joseph  quitted  the  room,  he  took 
his  seat  in  the  place  he  generally  chose,  and  I 
put  a  basin  of  coffee  before  him.  He  drew  it 
nearer,  and  then  rested  his  arms  on  the  table, 
and  looked  at  the  opposite  wall,  as  I  supposed, 
surveying  one  particular  portion,  up  and  down, 
with  glittering,  restless  eyes,  and  with  such 
eager  interest,  that  he  stopped  breathing,  dur- 
ing half  a  minute  together. 

"  *  Come  no*\f ,'    I  exclaimed,  pushing  some 
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bread  against  his  hand.  *  Eat  and  drink  that, 
while  it  is  hot.  It  has  been  waiting  near  an 
hour.' 

**  He  didn't  notice  me,  and  yet  he  smiled. 
I'd  rather  have  seen  him  gnash  his  teeth  than 
smile  so. 

" 'Mr.  Heathcliif!  master!'  I  cried.  'Don't 
for  God's  sake,  stare  as  if  you  saw  an  unearthly 
vision.' 

*' '  Dunt,  for  God's  sake,  shout  so  loud,'  he 
replied.  *  Turn  round,  and  tell  rae,  are  we  by 
ourselves?' 

*' '  Of  course,'  was  my  answer,  *  of  course, 
we  are!' 

"  Still,  I  involuntarily  obeyed  him,  as  if  I 
were  not  quite  sure. 

"  With  a  sweep  of  his  hand,  he  cleared  a 
vacant  space  in  front  among  the  breakfast 
things,  and  leant  forward  to  gaze  more  at  his 
ease. 

"  Now,  I  perceived  he  was  not  looking  at 
the  wall,  fur  when  I  regarded  him  alone,   it 
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seemed,  exactly,  that  he  gazed  at  something 
within  two  yards  distance.  And,  whatever  it 
was,  it  communicated,  apparently,  both  plea- 
sure and  pain,  in  exquisite  extremes,  at  least, 
the  anguished,  yet  raptured  expression  of  his, 
countenance  suggested  that  idea. 

'*  The  fancied  object  was  not  fixed,  either ; 
his  eyes  pursued  it  witli  unwearied  vigilance ; 
and,  even  in  speaking  to  me,  were  never  wean- 
ed away. 

"  I  vainly  reminded  him  of  his  protracted 
abstinence  from  food;  if  he  stirred  to  touch 
anything  in  compliance  with  my  entreaties,  if 
he  stretched  his  hand  out  to  get  a  piece  of 
bread,  his  fingers  clenched,  before  they  reached 
it,  and  remained  on  the  table,  forgetful  of  their 
aim. 

"  I  sat  a  model  of  patience,  trying  to  a,t- 
tract  his  absorbed  attention  from  its  engross- 
ing speculation  ;  till  he  grev;  irritable,  and  got 
up,  asking,  why  I  would  not  allow  him  to  have 
his  own  time  in  taking  his  meals  ?  and  saying 
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that,  on  the  next  occasion,  I  needn't  wait,  I 
might  set  the  things  down,  and  go. 

"  Having  uttered  these  words,  he  left  the 
house  ;  slowly  sauntered  down  the  garden 
path,  and  disappeared  through  the  gate. 

*'  The  hours  crept  anxiously  by :  another 
evening  came.  I  did  not  retire  to  rest  till 
late,  and  when  I  did,  I  could  not  sleep.  He 
returned  after  midnight,  and,  instead  of  going 
to  bed,  shut  himself  into  the  room  beneath.  I 
listened,  and  tossed  about ;  and,  finally,  dress- 
ed, and  descended.  It  was  too  irksome  to  lie 
up  there,  harassing  my  brain  with  a  hundred 
idle  misgivings. 

"  I  distinguished  Mr.  Heathcliff's  step,  rest- 
lessly measuring  the  floor ;  and  he  frequently 
broke  the  silence,  by  a  deep  inspiration,  re- 
sembling a  groan.  He  muttered  detached 
words,  also ;  the  only  one,  I  could  catch,  was 
the  name  of  Catherine,  coupled  with  some 
wild  term  of  endearment,  or  suffering;  and 
spoken  as  one  would  speak  to  a  person  present 
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— low  and  earnest,  and  wrung  from  the  depth 
of  his  soul. 

"  I  had  not  courage  to  walk  straight  into 
the  apartment ;  but  I  desired  to  divert  him  irom 
his  reverie,  and,  therefore,  fell  foul  of  the 
kitchen  fire;  stirred  it,  and  began  to  scrape 
the  cinders.  It  drew  him  forth  sooner  than  I 
expected.  He  opened  the  door  immediately, 
and  said — 

" '  Nelly,  come  here — is  it  morning  ?  Come 
in  with  your  light.' 

"  *  It  is  striking  four,"  I  answered  ;  "  you 
want  a  candle  to  take  up  stairs — you  might 
have  lit  one  at  this  fire.' 

"  '  No,  I  don't  wish  to  go  up  stairs,'  he  said. 
*  Come  in,  and  kindle  me  a  fire,  and  do  anything 
there  is  to  do  about  the  room.' 

**I  must  blow  the  coals  red  first,  before 
I  can  carry  any,'  I  replied,  getting  a  chair  and 
the  bellows. 

'*  He  roamed  to    and  fro,  meantime,  in    a 
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state  approaching  distraction :  his  heavy  sighs 
succeeding  each  other  so  thick  as  to  leave  no 
space  for  common  breathing  between. 

" '  When  day  breaks,  I'll  send  for  Green,' 
he  said ;  *  I  wish  to  make  some  legal  inquiries 
of  him,  while  I  can  bestow  a  thought  on  those 
matters,  and  while  I  can  act  calm)y.  I  have 
not  written  my  will  yet,  and  how  to  leave  my 
property,  I  cannot  determine !  I  wish  1  could 
annihiliate  it  from  the  face  of  the  earth.' 

*' '  I  would  not  talk  so,  Mr.  Heathcliflf,'  I 
interposed.  "  Let  your  will  be,  a  while — ^you'll 
be  spared  to  repent  of  your  many  injustices, 
yet !  I  never  expected  that  your  nerves  would 
be  disordered — they  are,  at  present,  marvel- 
lously so,  however  ;  and,  almost  entirely, 
through  your  own  fault.  The  way  youVe 
passed  these  three  last  days  might  knock  up  a 
Titan.  Do  take  some  food,  and  some  repose. 
You  need  only  look  at  yourself,  in  a  glass,  to 
see  how  you  require  both.     Your  cheeks  are 
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hollow,  and  your  eyes  blood-shot,  like  a  person 
starving  with  hunger,  and  going  blind  with 
loss  of  sleep.' 

"  *  It  is  not  my  fault,  that  I  cannot  eat  or 
rest,'  he  replied.  *  I  assure  you  it  is  through 
no  settled  designs.  1 11  do  both,  as  soon  as  I 
possibly  can.  But  you  might  as  well  bid  a 
man  struggling  in  the  water,  rest  within  arms- 
length  of  the  shore !  I  must  reach  it  first, 
and  then  I'll  rest.  Well,  never  mind,  Mr. 
Green;  as  to  repenting  of  my  injustices,  I've 
done  no  injustice,  and  I  repent  of  nothing — 
I'm  too  happy,  and  yet  I'm  not  happy  enough. 
My  soul's  bliss  kills  my  body,  but  does  not 
satisfy  itself.' 

"  *  Happy,  master?'  I  cried.  '  Strange  hap- 
piness !  If  you  would  hear  me  v.ithout  being 
angry,  I  might  oflfer  some  advice  that  would 
make  you  happier.' 

"  '  What  is  that  ?'  he  asked.  *  Give  it.' 
"  *  You  are  aware,  Mr.   Heathcliff,'  I  said, 
*  that  from  the  time  you  were  thirteen  years 
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old,  you  have  lived  a  selfish,  unchristian  life ; 
and  probably  hardly  had  a  Bible  in  your 
hands,  during  all  that  period.  You  must  have 
forgotten  the  contents  of  the  book,  and  you 
may  not  have  space  to  search  it  now.  Could 
it  be  hurtful  to  send  for  some  one — some  min- 
ister of  any  denomination,  it  does  not  matter 
which,  to  explain  it,  and  show  you  how  very 
far  you  have  erred  from  its  precepts,  and  how 
unfit  you  will  be  for  its  heaven,  unless  a  change 
takes  place  before  you  die  ?' 

"  I'm  rather  obliged  than  angry,  Nelly," 
he  eaid,  for  you  remind  me  of  the  manner  that 
I  desire  to  be  buried  in — It  is  to  be  carried  to 
the  churchyard,  in  the  evening.  You,  and 
Hareton  may,  if  you  please  accompany  me  — 
and  mind,  particularly,  to  notice  that  the  sex- 
ton obeys  my  directions  concerning  the  two 
coffins !  No  minister  need  come ;  nor  need 
anything  be  said  over  me — I  tell  you,  I  have 
nearly  attained  mi/  heaven ;  and  that  of  others 
is  altogether  unvalued,  and  uncoveted  by  me  !'' 
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"  And  supposing  you  persevered  in  your  ob- 
stinate fast,  and  died  by  that  means,  and  they 
refused  to  bury  you  in  the  precincts  of  the 
Kirk?"  I  said  shocked  at  his  godless  indiffer- 
ence.    ^*  How  would  you  like  it  ?" 

"  They  wont  do  that,"  he  replied,  "  if  they 
did,  you  must  have  me  removed  secretly  ;  and 
if  you  neglect  it,  you  shall  prove,  practically, 
that  the  dead  are  not  annihilated !" 

As  soon  as  he  heard  the  other  members  of 
the  family  stirring  he  retired  to  his  den,  and  I 
breathed  freer — But  in  the  afternoon,  while 
Joseph  and  Hareton  were  at  their  work,  he 
came  into  the  kitchen  again,  and  with  a  wild 
look,  bid  me  come,  and  sit  in  the  house — he 
wanted  somebody  with  him. 

I  declined,  telling  him  plainly,  that  his 
strange  talk  and  manner,  frightened  me,  and  I 
had  neither  the  nerve,  nor  the  will  to  be  his 
companion,  alone. 

**  I  believe  you  think  me  a  fiend !"  he  said, 
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with  his  dismal  laugh,  "  something  too  horrible 
to  live  under  a  decent  roof  !'* 

Then  turning  to  Catherine,  who  was  there, 
and  who  drew  behind  me  at  his  approach,  he 
added,  half  sneeringly. 

"  Will  you  come,  chuck  ?"  I'll  not  hurt  you. 
No !  to  you,  I've  made  myself  worse  than  the 
devil.  Well,  there  is  one  who  wont  shrink 
from  my  company  !  By  God  !  she's  relentless?. 
Oh,  damn  it !  It's  unutterably  too  much  for 
flesh  and  blood  to  bear,  even  mine." 

He  solicited  the  society  of  no  one  more. 
At  dusk,  he  went  into  his  chamber — through 
the  whole  night,  and  far  into  the  morning,  we 
heard  him  groaning,  and  murmuring  to  himself. 
Hareton  was  anxious  to  enter,  but  I  bid  him 
fetch  Mr.  Kenneth,  and  he  should  go  in,  and 
see  him. 

When  he  came,  and  I  requested  admittance 
and  tried  to  open  the  door,  I  found  it  locked  ; 
and  Heathcliff  bid  us  be  damned.      He  was 
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better,  and  would  be  left  alone  ;  so  the  doctor 
went  away. 

The  following  evening  was  very  wet,  indeed 
it  poured  down,  till  day-dawn  ;  and,  as  I  took 
my  morning  walk  round  the  house,  I  observed 
the  master's  window  swinging  open,  and  the 
rain  drivinoj  stralorht  in. 

He  cannot  be  in  bed,  I  thought,  those 
showers  would  drench  him  through  !  He  must 
either  be  up,  or  out.  But,  I'll  make  no  more 
ado,  I'll  go  boldly,  and  look  !" 

Having  succeeded  in  obtaining  entrance 
with  another  key,  I  ran  to  unclose  the  panels, 
for  the  chamber  was  vacant — quickly  pushing 
them  aside,  I  peeped  in.  Mr.  Heathcliff  was 
there — laid  on  his  back.  His  eyes  met  mine 
so  keen,  and  fierce,  I  started ;  and  then,  he 
seemed  to  smile. 

I  could  not  think  him  dead — but  his  face, 
and  throat  were  washed  with  rain  ;  the  bed- 
clothes dripped,  and  he  was  perfectly  still. 
The' lattice,  flapping  to  and  fro,  had    grazed 
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one  hand  that  rested  on  the  sill — no  blood 
trickled  from  the  broken  skin,  and  when  I  put 
my  fingers  to  it,  I  could  doubt  no  more — he 
was  dead  and  stark ! 

I  hasped  the  window;  I  combed  his  black 
long  hair  from  his  forehead  ;  I  tried  to  close 
his  eyes — to  extinguish,  if  possible,  that  fright- 
ful, life-like  gaze  of  exultation,  before  any  one 
else  beheld  it.  They  would  not  shut — they 
seemed  to  sneer  at  my  attempts,  and  his  parted 
lips,  and  sharp,  white  teeth  sneered  too ! 
Taken  w^ith  another  fit  of  cowardice,  I  cried 
out  for  Joseph.  Joseph  shufiled  up,  and  made 
a  noise,  but  resolutely  refused  to  meddle  with 
him. 

*'  Th'  divil's  harried  off  his  soul"  he  cried, 
"  and  he  muh  hev  his  carcass  intuh  t'  bargin, 
for  ow't  Aw  care!  Ech !  what  a  wicked  un 
he  looks  girnnincr  at  death !"  and  the  old  sinner 
grinned  in  mockery. 

I  thouglit  be  intended  to  cut  a  caper  round 
the  bed  ;  but  suddenly  composing  himself,  be 
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fell  on  his  knees,  and  raised  his  hanrls,  and  re- 
turned thanks  t'lsit  the  lawful  master  and  the 
ancient  stock  were  restored  to  their  rights. 

I  felt  stunned  iiy  the  awful  event ;  and  my 
memory  unavoidably  recurred  to  former  times 
with  a  sort  of  oppressive  sadness.  But  poor 
Hareton  the  most  wronged,  was  the  only  one 
that  really  suffered  much.  He  sat  by  the 
corpse  all  night,  weeping  in  bitter  earnest 
He  pressed  its  hand,  and  kissed  the  sarcastic, 
savage  face  that  every  one  else  shrank  from 
contemplating ;  and  bemoaned  him  with  that 
strong  grief  which  springs  niturally  from  a 
generous  heart,  though  it  be  tough  as  tempered 
steel. 

Kenneth  was  perplexed  to  pronounce  of  what 
disorder  the  master  died.  I  concealed  the 
fact  of  his  having  swallowed  nothing  for  four 
days,  fearing  it  might  lead  to  trouble,  and 
then,  I  am  persuaded  he  did  not  abstain  on 
purpose ;  it  was  the  consequence  of  his  strange 
illness,  not  the  cause. 
T  3 
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We  buried  him,  to  the  scandal  of  the  whole 
neighbourhood,  as  he  had  wished.  Earnshaw, 
and  I,  the  sexton   and  six  men  to  carry  the 

ffin,  comprehended  the  whole  attendance. 

The  six  men  departed  when  they  had  let  it 
down  into  the  grave :  we  stayed  to  see  it  co- 
vered* Hareton,  with  a  streaming  face,  dug 
green  sods,  and  laid  them  over  the  brown 
mould  himself,  at  present  it  is  as  smooth  and  ver- 
dant as  its  companion  mounds — and  I  hope  its 
tenant  sleeps  as  soundly.  But  the  country 
folks,  if  you  asked  them,  would  swear  on  their 
bible  that  he  walks.  There  are  those  who 
speak  to  having  met  him  near  the  church,  and 
on  the  moor,  and  even  within  this  house — Idle 
tales,  you'll  say,  and  so  say  I.  Yet  that  old 
man  by  the  kitchen  fire  affirms  he  has  seen  two 
on  'em  looking  out  of  his  chamber  window,  on 
every  rainy  night,  since  his  death — and  an  odd 
thing  happened  to  me  about  a  month  ago. 

I  was  going  to  the  Grange  one  evening — a 
dark  evening  threatening  thunder — and,  just 
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at  the  turn  of  the  Heights,  I  encountered  a 
little  boy  with  a  sheep,  and  two  Limbs  before 
him,  he  was  crying  terribly,  and  I  supposed 
the  lambs  were  skittish,  and  would  not  be 
guided. 

"  *  What  is  the  matter,  my  little  man  ?'  I 
asked. 

**  *  They's  Heathcliff,  and  a  woman,  yonder, 
under  t'  Nab,^  he  blubbered,  '  un'  Aw  darnut 
pass  'em.' 

^'  I  saw  nothing ;  but  neither  the  sheep  nor 
he  would  go  on,  so  I  bid  him  take  the  road 
lower  down. 

**  He  probably  raised  the  phantoms  from 
thinking,  as  he  traversed  the  moors  alone,  on 
the  nonsense  he  had  heard  his  parents  and 
companions  repeat — yet  still,  I  don't  like  being 
out  in  the  dark,  now — and  I  don't  like  being 
left  by  myself  in  this  grim  house — I  cannot 
help  it,  I  shall  be  glad  when  they  leave  it,  and 
shift  to  the  Granoje !" 
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''  They  are  going  to  the  Grange  then  ?"  I 
said. 

*'  Yes,"  answered  Mrs.  Dean,  "  as  soon  as 
they  are  married;  and  that  will  be  on  New 
Year's  day." 

"  And  who  will  live  here  then  ?" 

"  Why,  Joseph  will  take  care  of  the  house, 
and,  perhaps,  a  lad  to  keep  him  company. 
They  will  live  in  the  kitchen,  and  the  rest 
will  be  shut  up." 

*'  For  the  use  of  such  ghosts  as  choose  to  in- 
habit it,^  I  observed. 

"  No,  Mr.  Lockwood,"  said  Nelly,  shaking 
her  head.  "  I  believe  the  dead  are  at  peace, 
but  it  is  not  right  to  speak  of  them  with 
levity." 

At  that  moment  the  garden  gate  swung  to; 
the  ramblers  were  returning. 

''  Thei/  are  afraid  of  nothing,"  I  grumbled, 
watching  their  approach  through  the  window. 
"  Together  they  would  brave  satan  and  all  his 
legions." 
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As  they  stepped  onto  the  door-stones,  and 
halted  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  moon,  or, 
more  correctly,  at  each  other,  by  her  light,  I 
felt  irresistibly  impelled  to  escape  them  again  ; 
and,  pressing  a  remembrance  into  the  hand  of 
Mrs.  Dean,  and  disregarding  her  expostula- 
tions at  my  rudeness,  I  vanished  through  the 
kitchen,  as  they  opened  the  house-door,  and 
so,  should  have  confirmed  Joseph  in  his  opinion 
of  his  fellow-servant'o  gay  indiscretions,  had 
he  not,  fortunately,  recognised  me  for  a  re- 
spectable character,  by  the  sweet  ring  of  a 
sovereign  at  his  feet. 

My  walk  home  was  lengthened  by  a  diver- 
sion in  the  direction  of  the  kirk.  When  be- 
neath its  walls,  I  perceived  decay  had  made 
progress,  even  in  seven  months — many  a  win- 
dow showed  black  gaps  deprived  of  glass ;  and 
slates  jutted  off,  here  and  there,  beyond  the 
right  line  of  the  roof,  to  be  gradually  worked 
off  in  coming  autumn  storms. 

I  sought,  and  soon    discovered,    the    three 
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heacl-stones  on  the  slope  next  the  moor — the 
middle  one,  grey,  and  half  buried  in  heath — 
Edgar  Linton's  only  harmonized  by  the  turf, 
and  moss  creeping  up  its  foot— HeathclifF's 
still  bare. 

1  lingered  round  them,  under  that  benign 
sky  ;  watched  the  moths  fluttering  among  the 
heath,  and  hare-bells ;  listened  to  the  soft  wind 
breathing  through  the  grass;  and  wondered 
how  any  one  could  ever  imagine  unquiet  slum- 
bers, for  the  sleepers  in  that  quiet  earth. 


THE    f:KD. 
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